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BOOK x. 

SECT. I. 

TTPON the report of terrible preparations of war in 
v-/ Hetruria , &K Fabius and P> Decius are chofen Con- 
fuls . Altar inftituted to Plebeian Chaftity . Ufurers 
fined. Slight difputes between the two Confuls in refpedl 
to Hetruria , which is decreed to Fabius. repairs 

thither. //;;?<? /j recalled to Rome , 

y^?z/ lack into Hetruria with Decius and new troops. 
Famous battle with the Samnites and Gauls in Hetru¬ 
ria . Decius devotes himfelf in it. The Romans gain 
the victory. Triumph of Fabius. War againji the 
Samnites , and in Hetruria. Terrible preparations of 
war on the fide of the Samnites . Whilfi Carvilius be- 
fiteges Cominium , Papirius fights a famous battle near 
Aquilonia , in. which the Samnites are cut to pieces. The 
city of Cominium is taken . Great joy at Rome for thefe 
victories. The Hetrurians take arms: Carvilius 
marches againji them. Papirius returns to Rcme> and 
is honoured with a triumph. Carvilius triumphs alfo , 
after having defeated the Hetrurians. Cenfis compleatcd. 
Plague rages dreadfully at Rome. i 

Seel. II. The Samnites take arms and dfiat the army of 
Fabius Gurges. He is accufcd. His father obtains his 
pardon , and gees to ferve under him as his lieutenant. 
The Romans gain a famous victory. L. Pojlumiits be- 
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ing Intcr-rcx^ caufes himfelf to be eletted Conful. The 
plague continues to rage at Rome. A ferpent is brought 
from Epidaurus , which is /aid to be Aifcitlapius under 
the form of that animal. The diftemper ceafes . A tem¬ 
ple is erefied to him in the ifk of the f iber Difpute be - 
tween Pojlumins , andF.abins> Conful the preceding year, 
pcftumius takes fveral places Colony of twenty thou - 
fand men fettled at Venufia , and in its neighbourhood. 
Rabins triumphs over the Sammies. Poftnmius , on the 
expiration of his Confulfljip , is accufetf and condemned. 
The Sammies and Sab nes are reduced to aft: peace. Three 
new colonies fudges of criminal affairs injlitnted . 
Cenfus. FabiuSj Prince of the Senate . Domeftic dif- 
feffons concerning debts. Laws pajfed in favour of the 
People. IVar with the Volfinians and Lucanians. 34. 

Se£L III. Important war with the Gauls called Senones. 
Murdtr of the Roman ambaffaders. Army of Cecilias 
defeated by the Senones . Ruin of that people. Samnites 
conquered War with the Tarer.tines: occafion of it. 

heir infults of the Remans. Remans (gain infulted 
by the Tars,nines. War declared agaivfi them. They 
call in Pyrrhus King of Epirus to their aid , who fends 
them feme scop:. He fcon after lands at Tarentum y 
having firjl fuffend a rude form. He puts an end to 
the idee and vo uptucus life of the inhabitants. Horrid 
murder of all the citizens of Rhegium. Battle between 
the Conful Levinus and Pyrrhus. The latter is victo¬ 
rious by ti e means of his elephants. New troops are 
ferJ to Levinus. Pyrrhus approaches Rome : he is 
obliged to return direfily. Charafier of that prince. 
Rome finds tmbaffeuiers to Pyrrhus concerning the pri- 
ficners. lnflead cf a mere exchange , the King propofes a 
peace, his private converfaticn with Fabric us. Feajl 
given the ambafjadors. They return to Rome . Pyr- 
7 bus feuds Cineas thither , to treat of peace. The Senate 
deliberates upon the offers of Pyrrhus . Appius Claudius 
yr : vents a peace fun being concluded. The Senate’s 
lofty arid nolle avfiv.r. Return of Cineas to Tarentum. 5 1 
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Se£t. IV. Cenfus of the Roman citizens . Second laitle 
with Pyrrhus near Afcuhm. Fabric! us the Corfu! in¬ 

forms Pyrrhus that his phyfician had offered to poifon 
him . Pyrrhus goes to Sicily to afjift the S racuftans 
againfl the Carthaginians. T. he latter remw the treaty 

with the Romans. Rafts enter prize of the new Ccnfuls . 
Rufinus takes Crotcna and Locri . Pyrrhus quits Sicily 9 
and returns to hay. Citizens pu feed for refttjing to 
lift . Third and laft battle with Pyrrhus: viSlory gaued 

by Curius. Famous triumph of that Conful. Pyrrhus 
deceives his allies , and jieals away from Italy. Cenfor - 
fhip remarkable for great feverities. 86 


Se£t. V. Embaffy of Ptolomy Philadelphia to the Romans . 
/ pun : fhed with death . A 7 ^ colonies Tdrentum 

furrenders to the Romans . with the Samnites en¬ 

tirely terminated . Return of the Roman ambajfadcrs 
from Egypt. Cenforjhip of C urius. The conquered ene¬ 
mies are deprived of part of their lands. Severe venge¬ 
ance taken by Rome of the legion which had maffacred 
the inhabitants of Rhegium. Money firft coined at 
Rome. New colonies. IVar with the Picentes happily 
terminated. The peace of Italy entirely eftablijbcd by 
the fubmiffion of the Salentini and Umbrians. The 
Apollonians , and afterwards the Volfcinians , implore the 
aid of Rome. Regulation in refpecl to the Cenfors . 
Number of the fhiceftors doubled and augmented to eight . 
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INTRODUCTION 


Seft. I. Origin , incrcafe, power , chara£l*r y manners % 
and defers cf the Carthaginians , ibid. 


Seft. II. Treaties concluded between the Remans and Car - 
- thaginians before the firft Punic war> 132 
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BOOK XL 

Se< 5 t. I. Aid granted by the Romans to the Mamertines 
againfi the Carthaginians occafions the firft Piinic war. 
'The ConJitl Appius goes to Sicily. He defeats Hi ere y 
and enters Mejfna. He beats the Carthaginians , and 
leaving a Jlrcng garrifon at Mejjma y returns to Rome y 
and has the honour of a triumph. Genfus coinpkated. 
Inftitutlon of gladiatorial combats. Vejials punifoed. 
Two ntW Confuls go to Sicily. treaty concluded be¬ 
tween Hiero and the Romans. Punifhment of foldiers 
who had fur rendered themfelves to the enemy in a cow¬ 
ardly manner. The Confuls return to Rome. Triumph 
of Valerius: firft fun-dial at Rome. Nail driven on 
account of the plague . New colonies. The Romans , 

in conjunct on with the treops of Syracufe y befiege Agri- 
gent um. A battle is fought , in which the Carthagini¬ 

ans are entirely defeated. The city is taken after a fiege 
of feven months. Perfidy of Hanno in regard to his 
mercenary foldiers. He is recalled^ ard Amilcar fent to 
fucceed him. The Romans build and man a fleets in 
order to dfpute the fovereignty of the fiea with the Car¬ 
thaginians. The Conful Cornelius and feventeen fhips 
are taken , and carried to Carthage. The reft of the 
feet beats the Carthaginian General. Famous naval 
viblory gained by Duilius near the coaft of Myle - His 
triumph. Expedition againft Corfica and Sardinia. 
Confpiracy at Rome fiipprejfed in its birth , 138 

Se£t. II. The Conful Atilius is preferved in great danger 
by the courage of Calpurnius Flamma , a legionary Tri- 
. bune. He beats the Carthaginian feet. Regains is 
elebled Conful. Famous battle of Ecnoma gained by the , 
Romans at fea. The two Confuls go to Africa , take 
Clypea , and ravage the whole country. Regains con¬ 
tinues to command in Africa in quality of Proconful: his 
Collogue returns to Rome. Regains demands a fucceffcr . 
Battle with the fir pint of Bagrada. • Battle gained by 

Regulns 
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Regulus. He takes Tunis. Hard propdfals of peace 
offered ly Regulus to the Carthaginians: they refuje 
them . The arrival of Xanthippus the Lacedamonian 
revives the courage and confidence of the Carthaginianse 
Regulus is defeated in a battle by Xanthippus , and taken 
prifoner. Xanthippus retires. Reflexions of Polybius 
upon that great event. A new fleet built at Rome . 
The Carthaginians raife the fiege of Clypea . The Cot¬ 
fuls go to Africa with a numerous fleet. After gaining 
two battles^ they put to fea again to return into It ay. 
The Roman fleet is difperfed by a dreadful form upon the 
coafts of Sicily. The Carthaginians beflege , and take , 
Agngentum. The taking of Panormus by the Romans 
is flowed by the furrender of many places. The Ro¬ 
mans , difcouraged by feveral fhipwrecks, renounce the 
fea. Lipara taken . Difobedience of an officer feverely 
punijhed. Remarkable fevenly of - the Cenfcrs. The 
Senate turn their whole efforts again to the war by fea „ 
Famous battle by land near Panormus gained by the 
Proconful Metellus over the Carthaginians. The ele¬ 
phants that were taken are fent to Rome . Manner in 
which they are made to pafs the Jirait. The Carthagi¬ 
nians fend Ambajfadors to Rome to treat of peace , and 
of the exchange of prifoners. Regulus accompanies them. 
He declares againft the exchange. He returns to Car¬ 
thage , where he is put to death in the mojl cruel tor¬ 
ments. Reflexions upon the confiancy and patience of 
Regulus , 165, 166 

Sect. III. Triumph of Metellus. Siege cf Ulybaum ly 
the Romans. Treafon difeovered in that city ; A con- 
ftderable relief enters it. Bloody allion round the ma¬ 
chines. They are fet on fire. Vain dfpofition of the 
Conful Clodius. Battle of ' Drepanum: lofs of the Ro¬ 
man fleet. The Conful Junius goes to Sicily. New dif- 
grace of the Romans at Lilyb<eum. They happily avoid 
two battles . The Roman flips entirely defrayed by a 
great Jlorm. A HiMat or is nominated . Junius takes 
Eryx. Amilcar Barcas is appointed to command in Si¬ 
cily. Several per Jons fit out privateers and plunder Hip- 
A 4 pona. 
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pona. Birth of Hannibal. Exchange of prifoners. 
Two new colonies , Cenfus. A Roman lady cited be¬ 
fore the People , fined. Amilcar takes the city of 

Eryx. New Roman fleet built , fitted out by private 

perfens. Pofiumius the Conful kept at Rome on account 
(f his being a prieft. The Senate forbids Lutatius to 
confult the divinations of Prwnejle. Battle at the 
iflands JEgates gained by the Romans. Treaty of peace 
between Rome and Carthage. End of the firfi Punic 
war. Sicily becomes a province of the Roman people , 

206 

Of the combats of the Gladiators , 234 


BOOK XII. 

Se£t. I. Joy for the peace with Carthage interrupted by 
the overflowing of the Tiber , and a great fire. Cenfus. 

Two new Tribes. Livius Andronicus. Games called 
Floralia. IVars with' the Ligurians and Gauls. Re¬ 
volt of the Mercenaries againjl the Carthaginians. Sar¬ 
dinia taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans. Am- 
bafiadors Jlnt to the King of E<eypt. Arrival of Hiero 
at Rome. Secular games. Expeditions againjl the Boii 
and Corfuans. Death of one of the Cenfors. Rome 
confirms the peace granted to the Carthaginians. Sar¬ 
dinia fubjefted. Reflexions upon the continual wars of 
tne Romans. Veflal condemned. Cenfus. The poet 
Nctv'ms. Differences between the Romans and Cartha¬ 
ginians. Troubles occafoued by a law prepofed by Fla- 
minius. Expeditions againjl Sardinia and Corfica. Fi ft 
triumph upon the Alban mountain. Cenfus. Teuia fine- 

coeds her bufoand Apron King of the Illyrians. Com¬ 
plaints to the Senate concerni g their piracies. Cenjus . 

T'etna caufes a Reman Ambcfadcr to be killed. Expe¬ 

dition of the Romans into Illyricum. Treaty of peace 
between the Romans and Illyrians, 246 

Of the Secular Games , 2 66 
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Se< 5 t. II. Thepower cf Carthage , which augmented every 
day y alarms the Romans. Building of New Carthage . 
Treaty of the Romans with Afdrubal. Creation of two 
new Praters. Alarm on rumours of' a war with the 
Gauls. Caufe and occafion of this war. Irruption of 
the Gauls into Italy. Preparations cf the Romans. 
Firjl battle near jClufium^ in which the Romans are de¬ 
feated. Battle and famous victory of the Romans near 
Telamon. Reflexion upon this victory. Cenfus . 'The 
Boii ftirrender at diferetion. Battle of Adda betvjeen 
the Gauls and Romans. Difcontent of the Romans in 
refpeff to Flaminius . Character of Marcellas. New 
war with the Gauls. Thefpoils , called Spolia opima, 
gained by Marcellas. Triumph of Marcellas. The Ro¬ 
mans fab jell Iftria. Hannibal charged with the com¬ 

mand in Spain. Demetrius of Pharos draws the arms 
of the Romans upon himfelf Cenfus. Various under¬ 
takings of the Cenfors. War of Illyricum. JEmilius 
gains a victory over Demetrius. Illyricum is fubjelled 
by the Remans. Archagathus the phylician. 
lonies. 

Digrejfton upon the Tribes of Rome , 


BOOK XIII. 

Se6t. I. General idea of the fecond Punic war* AmiU 
caps hatred of the Romans. Oath which he makes his 
fon Hannibal take , whilfi an infant. The like difpoft- 
tion in Afdrubal\ his fucceffor. He caufes Hannibal to 
come to the army. Char alter of the latter. Hannibal 

is charged with the command of the troops. He prepares 
for the v ar with the Romans by the conquefts he makes 
in Spain. He bfieges Saguntum. Rmbaffy of the Ro¬ 
mans to Hannibal , and afterwards to Carthage. Alor- 
cus endeavours in vain to peftiade the people of Sagun¬ 
tum to an accommodation. Taking and definition cf 
Saguntum. Trouble and grief \' which the ruin cf Sa¬ 
guntum occaftons at Rome. War rcfolved there agrinfl 
the Carthaginians. Partition of the provinces betwee n 
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the Ccnfuls. 'the Roman Ambajfadors declare war 
againjl the Carthaginians. Frivolous reafons of the 
Carthaginians to jufiify the Jlegt of Sagunlum .. True 
caffe of the fe'cond Punic war. Roman Ambajfadors go 
to -Spain, and afterwards to Gaul. Hannibal prepares 
for his march to Italy. Review of the Carthaginian 
forces. Hannibal’s journey to Cades. He provides for 
the fafety of Africa, and for that of Spain , where he 
leaves his brother Afdrubal, 306 


Se£t. II. Hannibal fecures the good-will of the Gauls. 
He fegnifies the day for beginning the march of the troops. 
Dream or vifioii of Hannibal. He inarches towards the 
Pyreneans. Way Hannibal had t'O march from Cartha- 
gena to Italy, the Gauls favour the paffage of Hanni¬ 
bal through their lands. Revolt of the Boii againjl the 
Remans. Defeat of the Prat or Manlius. The Con- 
fuls fet out for their refpet&ve provinces. P. Scipio ar¬ 
rives at Marfeilles by fea. He is informed, that Han¬ 
nibal is upon the point of pajfing the Rhone. Paffage of 
the Rhone by Hannibal. Skirmifh between the detach¬ 
ments fent out by both parties. Deputation of the Boii 
to Hannibal. He harangues the troops before he enters 
the Alps. P. Scipio finds Hannibal fet out. The latter 
continues his route to the Alps. He is chofen arbiter 
between two brothers , and places the oldefi upon the 
throne. Famous paffage of the Alps by Hannibal. Great- 
nefs and wifdom of that General’s enterprize , 336' 

Seel. III. Hannibal takes Taurinum (Turin.) Battle 
of the cavalry near the • Ticinus , in which P. Scipio is 
defeated. The Gauls come in crowds to join Hannibal. 
Scipio retires , paffes the Trebia , and intrenches himfelf 
near that river. Ablions that pafs in Sicily. Naval 
battle, in which the Carthaginians are defeated. ■ Sent, 
pronius is recalled from Sicily into Italy, to aid his col¬ 
legia. Notwithstanding the remonjlrances of P. Scipio, 
he fights a battle near Trebia, and is defeated. Suc- 
cefsful expeditions, of Cn. Scipio in Spain. Hannibal 
attempts to pafs the Appennines.. Second battle between 
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Sempronius •and Hannibal. The Conful Servilius fets cut 
for Rimini. The feaft cf the Saturnalia revived. Han¬ 
nibal difmiffes the prifoners taken from the allies of Rome 
without. ranfom. His Jlratagem to prevent attempts 
upon his life. He pafjes the marflo of Clufmn, where 
he lofes an eye. He advances towards the enemy , and 
ravages the whole country to draw the Conful to a battle. 
Flaminius, ■ contrary to the advice of the council of war , 
and bad omens-, engages. Famous battle of the lake of 
Thrafymenns. Contraft between Flaminius and Hanni¬ 
bal. Bad choice of -the People the occajion of the defeat.■ 
General affliction which it caufes at Rome, 

Digfefflcn upon the Saturnalia, 

Reflection upon the Vows made by the Romans, 

Digrefflwn upon the Publicans, 

ARTICLE I. 

Of the revenues of the Roman People , 

Se< 5 fc. I. Cf the Taxes, 

Se£t, II. Of the Tributes or Impofls, 

ARTICLE II. 

Of the Publicans, 

Digrefflon upon the habits of the Romans, 

BOOK XIV. 

Se6t. I. Fabius Maximus is nominated ProdiClator, and 
■Minucius his General of the horfe. Hannibal ravages 
•the Country, and befleges Spolctum ineffectually. On 
the Conful V return, Fabius is again nominated Dicta¬ 
tor. He begins .by ~.aCls of religion. The Dictator's 
departure. Authority of the - DiC?ator/htj>. Servilius 
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is appointed to guard the coajls with a fleet. Fabius 
determines not to hazard a battle, in which % deflgn he 
perfeveres inflexibly , notwithflanding the endeavours of 
Hannibal > and the raillery of his own people . Charac¬ 
ter of Minucius . Hannibal mijled through the mi flake 
of his guide . Admirable fidelity of the allies of the 
Roman People . Seditious Difcourfe of Minucius againft 
the Did! at or. Rajh Jkirmifh and defeat of Mancinus . 
Skirmifloes between the two armies . Hannibal extricates 
bimfelf in a very dangerous poft by a flratagem entirely 
new . Fabius is obliged to go to Rome . Succefsful ex¬ 
peditions of Cn . &7pz0 P. £0^ thither 

to join his brother . Spanijh hoftages delivered up to 
the Romans by the contrivance of Abelox . 7 ^ wife 

delays of Fabius diferedit him. Two other reafons 
render him fufpeRed . S/Zg-Ztf advantage of Minucius 
over Hannibal The People give Minucius equal au¬ 
thority with the Did! at or . Irfolent behaviour of Mi¬ 
nucius. Battle between Hanrdbal and Minucius . The 
latter is beaten. Fabius preferves him . Minucius ac¬ 
knowledges his fault , returns to his obedience to 

the DiRater. Extraordinary qualities of Fabius. 

of his conduR in refpcR to Hannibal . Digrejf.cn 
upon the changes made in the Roman coin , 417 

Seel. II. The Ccnful Servilius , ^ Jhort expedition 

into Africa , returns into Italy, to take upon hm the 
command of the land forces. The two Confuls follow 
the plan of Fabius . The deputies of Naples offer a 
prefent to the Romans . yf ypv, flaves punifloed . 

Ambaffadors font to different places. Preparations made 
for the eleRicn of Confuls . Birth and charaRer of 
Varro. Speech of a T ibune in his favour. He is 
eleRcd Corfu! and has Pc. ulus JEmilius for his Collgue . 
Praetors nominated . Number of troops . Ambaffadors 
from King Hiero arrive at Rome with prefent s. Pre- 

fnmptnous fpecthes of tie ConfulVc.ro . Wife fpeech 
cf Paulus /Emilias. c Ihe Senate e. shirt Hfn to come to 
a dciifive battle. line difcourfe oj Fabius to Pnidus 
JEmilius . TPf latter s anfveer. Speech - 0/ Paulus 

/Emilius 
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JEmilkiS to the troops . Hannibal's ftratagem difcovered • 
Extreme difficulties, to which the want of provifions 
reduce him. Alarm of Rome concerning the battle upon 
the point of being fought. Divifeon and dijpute be¬ 
tween the two Confuls. Varro is determined to give bat¬ 
tle contrary to his collegues opinion. Hannibal's fpeech 
to his troops. Famous battle of Cannae. Defeat of 
the Romans. Death cf Danins AEmilius. Reflection 
upon Hannibal's refujing to march dlredly to attack 
Rome. The Carthaginians take the fpoils of the dead 
upon the field of battle. Hannibal makes himfelf majhr 
of the two camps . Ceneroflty of a lady of Canufiurn 
in refpeCl to the Romans. Scipio the younger fuppreffes 
a dangerous confpiracy. Four thovfand Romans retire 
to Venufia. The Confttl Varro repairs thither , 452 

Se£t. III. Coiifernation, which the confufed rumour of 
the lofs of the army occafions at Rome. The Senate af- 
fanbles. F/ife counfel of Fdbius to make the neesffury 
difpojitions in the city. The Senate 1 cceives letters from 
Varro, which inform them of the prefent ft ate of affairs. 
News concerning Sicily . M Marcellas is appointed to 
command the troops in t K e room of Vrro. Crime of two 
Vefials. fh Falius Riff or is Jem to Dephi. Human 
vicC ms faerified to the God,. Marcellas takes upon 
him the command cf the troops M. Junius is created 
Dictator. SI >ves lifted. Hannibal permits the prifin¬ 
er s to fend deputies to Rome , to treat about their ranfom. 
Cartbalon , a Carthaginian officer , ordered to quit the 
territory cf the Commonwealth. Speech of one of the de¬ 
puties in favour of the prijeners. Speech of Manlius 
Torquatits againft the fame prtfoners. The Senate re- 
fufes to ranfon them . Refection upon that ref fid. 
Adeem fraud of one of the Deputies. Many allies quit 
the part cf the Remans . Varro returns to Roue, where 
he is very well received . Reflexion upon this conduit of 
the Roman people, 47 9 
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BOOK XV. 

Se< 5 t. I. Hannibal, after the battle of Canute, marches 

into Campania. He goes towards Capua, a city aban¬ 
doned to luxury and voluptuoufiefs. Pacuvius Calavius 
fubjefis the Senate of that city to the people, and thereby 
to himfelf. Caufes of the luxury and debauchery of the 
Campanians. They fend Ambaffadors to Varro, who 
difcovers to them too much in refpefi to the lofs fujlained 
at Cannae. The fame Ambaffadors are fent to Hannibal. 
Conditions of the alliance of the Campanians with Han¬ 
nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla propofes- to 
his father to kill Hannibal. Calavius dijfuades hint 
from fo horrid a defign. Hannibal's magnificent pro- 
mifes to the Campanians. He demands Dccius Magius 
to be delivered up to him: which is complied with im¬ 
mediately. Magius reproaches the Campanians, with 
their cowardice. He is driven by a Jlcrm into Egypt. 
Fabius Pifior brings back the anfwer of the oracle of 
Delphi to Rome, v 495 

■ M 

Se.ft. II. Mago carries the news of the victory at Canute, 
to Carthage. Himilco of Hannibal's fc, ftjon, infults 
Hantio. . The latter anfwer$ him,. The Senate decrees 
Hannibal aids. The Di fiat or, after, having provided 
for every thing, fets cut from Rome. Hannibal makes 
vain attempts upon Naples and Nola. Marcellns by his 
engaging behaviour brings over L - Bantius of Nola. 
Hannibal is beat by Marcellas before the walls of that 
city. Citizens, pf Nola 'pmifheafcr their treafon. Han,- 

nibal attacks Cajilinum. Winter quarters at Capua fa¬ 
tal to Hannibal's army. Cajilinum, forced by extremity 
of famine, fitrrenders to Hannibal. . Fidelity of the Pc- 
tellini to the Romans. State of affairs in Sicily and 
Sardinia. Deflator created to appoint new Senators in 
ti e room of the dead ones. New Confuls and new Prae¬ 
tors created. I.. Poflumius, Conful clefi, peri foes in 
6 Gaul 
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Gaul ‘with his whole army. ‘This news occajions a great 
mourning at Rome. The Senate regulates the diftribu- 
tion of the i roops, which are to ferve this year. Affairs 
of Spain little favourable for the Carthaginians. Af- 
drubal receives orders to march to Italy. Himilco ar¬ 
rives in Spain to fucceed him. The two Scipios, to pre¬ 
vent Afdrubal's departure , give him battle. His army 
is defeated, 509 

Seft. III. Double tax laid on the ■people at Rome. Dif- 
tribution of the armies. Marcellus is elected Conful. 
Defell in his eleftion. Iff Fabius Maximus fubftituted 
to him. Hew dfpo/ition of the armies. The Cartha¬ 
ginians fend troops into Sardinia. The Confids and other 
Generals repair to their refpeSive provinces. Philip 
Jends Ambaffadors to Hannibal. Stratagem of Xeno¬ 
phanes, Chief of the embaffy. Alliance made between 
Philip and Hannibal. Xenophanes , with the reft of the 

Ambafjadors, is taken by the Romans, and fent to Rome. 
State of Sardinia. Enterprize of the Campanians againft 

Cuma fruftrated by Sempronius. He alfo defends Cumae 
againft Hannibal. Vigilance' and prudence of that Conful. 
The Ambaffadors of Philip and Hannibal brought to 
Rome. Meafures taken by the Romans againft Philip. 
That Prince fends new Ambaffadors to Hannibal. Dif- 
cord at Kola between the Senate and People. Sardinia 
revolts. It is entirely fubjeTed by Manlius after a great 
vilioty. Marcellus ravages the lands of Hannibal's al¬ 
lies, who implore his aid. The army of Hannibal is beaten 
before Nola by Marcellus. Single combat between Ju- 
bellius and Claudius. State of affairs in Spain. Pri¬ 
vate per fans fupply the Commonwealth with money. The 
Carthaginians beaten twice together in Spain by the Sci- 
ffos, 53 2 
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time cfter he is recalled to Rome, and then fent back 
into Hetruria with Decius and new troops. Famous 
battle with the Samnites and Gauls in Hetruria. De¬ 
cius devotes himfelf in it. The Romans gain the vic¬ 
tory. Triumph of Fabius. J-Var againfi the Samnites, 
and in Hetruria. Terrible preparations of war on the 
fide of the Samr.ites. Whilft Carvilius befieges Comi¬ 
nium, Papirius fights a famous battle near Aqitilonia, 
in which the Samnites are cut to pieces. The city of 
Cominium is taken. Great joy at Rome for thefe victo¬ 
ries. The Hetrurians take arms : Carvilius marches 
againfi them. Papirius returns to Rome, and is ho¬ 
noured with a triumph. Carvilius triumphs alfo, af¬ 
ter having defeated the Hetrurians. Cenfus ccmpleated. 
Plague rages dreadfully at Rome. 


Ch Fabius, V. 

P. Decius, IV. 

Liv. l. io. A PPIUS, who had remained in Hetruria, Wrote 
c * 21 > aa * letters after letters to advife Rome of the danger, 
with which it was menaced. Fie faid, that four ar¬ 
mies had united their forces : the Hetrurians, the 
Samnites, the Umbrians, and the Gauls : that they 
had divided their forces into two camps, becaufe one 
could not contain fo great a number of troops. This 
news caufed the Conful Volumnius to be recalled to 
Rome, to prefide at the election of new magiftrates. 
Before he took the fuffrages of the Centuries, he af- 
fembled the People, and expatiated much upon the 
importance of the war in queftion. He reprefented, 
“ that from the time he had been in Hetruria with 
his collegue, one general and one army did not fuf- 
fice for fuftaining the war. That it was faid the Um¬ 
brians, and great fuccours from the Gauls, had joined 
the former enemy. That they fhould remember, in 
giving their fuffrages, that they were choofmg Coil- 
ful's, to oppofe four powerful People. That if he 
did not affure himfelf, that the Roman people would 
choofe the perfon Conful, who was indifputably the 

greateft 
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greateft of all their generals, he fnould declare hiin 
Dictator direCtly.” 2 ' 1 5. 

It was perfectly understood, that he meant Q^Fa- 
bius. In confeqnence the fuffrages all declared for 
him, and the People intended to give him L,. Volum- 
nius for a collegue. I defire the reader to obferve 
the perpetual attention of the Roman people, and of 
their chiefs, to confer the command of their armies 
upon perfons of merit univerfally known, efpecially 
in times of difficulty and danger. This is one of the 
caufes, which contributed moft to aggrandize the 
Roman empire. Fabius excufed himfelf, as he had 
done the two preceding years, but as ineffectually. 

He therefore confined himfelf to demanding Decius 
again for a collegue, and reprefented, “ that it would 
be a great fupport and relief to his advanced age. 

That he had found by experience, during their being 
Cenfors, and their two Confulfiiips together, how 
much the union between collegues conduces to the 
fervice of the public. That an old man habituates 
himfelf with difficulty to a new companion in autho¬ 
rity ; whereas he is much more eafy and open with 
one, to whofe manners and humour he is accuftomed.” 

The Conful, far from taking offence at this kind of 
exclufion by Fabius, came in with joy to fo juft a de¬ 
mand, giving Decius the praifes he deferved, and in¬ 
filling ftrongly upon the great advantages in military 
government, that refulted from the good Underftand- 
ing of the Confuis, and the infinite evils, that attend¬ 
ed their diffenlion, of which he was very near mak¬ 
ing a fad experience in the difputes that had paffed 
between him and his collegue; and he exhorted De¬ 
cius and Fabius to live in perfeCt union with each 
Other. He added, “ that there * were men born for 
War, and capable of the greateft adbions, but not 

* Efle praeterea viros natos militije, fa£Hs magnos, ad verborum 
lingueeque certamina rudes : ea ingenia Confularia efie. Callidos fo- 
Iertefque juris atque eloquentise confukos, qualis Ap. Claudius eiTer, 
urbi ac foro prcefides liabendos, protores que ad reddenda jura crean- 
dos efle. Liv. 
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happy at wordy controverfies and difputes : that thofe 
were the characters formed by nature for the Conful- 
fnip. That there were others penetrating, hard to de¬ 
ceive, verfed in the laws, and eloquent, as Appius 
Claudius was, and that they were the proper perfons 
to prefide in the city, on the Tribunals in the affera- 
blies of the Forum, and be elefted Praetors for the 
adminiftration of juftice.” The day pafled in thefe 
preliminaries and preparations. The next morning 
came on the election both of Confuls and Praetors, 
and was made conformably to the advice of Volum- 
nius. Q. Fabius and P. Decius were eleCted Confuls, 
and Ap. Claudius Praetor; all abfent, the two firft 
from the field of Mars, and the latter from the city. 
The Senate and People continued Volumnius in com¬ 
mand for a year longer. 

Many prodigies happened this year. To avert 
their effeCts, folemn proceffions were decreed and 
made. In that to the temple of Patrician Chaftity, 
there happened a difpute between the Roman ladies, 
which made abundance of noife. They denied Vir¬ 
ginia' entrance into it, becaufe being of a Patrician 
family, Hie had married Volumnius, who was a Ple¬ 
beian. She complained highly of that affront, which 
flie did not deferve, becaufe Ihe had a right as well as 
the reft to enter that chapel, being a Patrician, of 
exemplary chaftity, and having never been married 
but once, and that to a perlon, whole dignities and 
meat aCtions reflected the higheft honour and glory 
upon her. She did not confine herfelf to barren com¬ 
plaints. She fitted up a chapel in her own habitation, 
ftparate from all the reft of the building, and placed 
an altar in it. Then having alfembled the Plebeian 
ladies. * “ I confecrate this altar,” faid flie, “ to 
“ Plebeian Chaftity, and my .view is, that no lefs 
“ emulation, than prevails amongft the men of this 

* Hanc ego aram, inquit, pudicitiip.piebeire dedico ; vofque liortor, 
ut, quod ccrtamcn virtutis viros in hoc civitate tenet, hoc pudicitiae 
inter matronos fit 5 detis opcram, ut hxc ara, quam ilia, li quid po- 
tdt, landius Sc caftioribus coli dicatur. Liv* 
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« city in refpedt to • valour and honour, may prevail *' 
“ amongft the women in refpeft to chaftity. Be it 
« your care therefore that people fay this altar is 
« with, more devotion, if poffible, and by 

“ women of ftridter chaftity, than the other.” This 
was a very wife and religious revenge of an affront, 
to which the ladies are extremely fenfible. This new 
chapel became as famous as the old one, and the fame 
ceremonies were obferved in it, that is to fay, none 
but women of diftinguifhed chaftity, and who had 
been married but once, were admitted into it. 

It is remarkable, that amongft the Pagans, fecond 
marriages, of men as well as women, were deemed a 
difgrace. According to * Tertullian, ■ the great Pon¬ 
tiff" at Rome could not marry a fecond wife. We fee 
in Propertius, a Roman lady, who takes honour to 
herfelf, for having had only one hufband, and is for 
having that circumftance mentioned on her tomb. 

Jungor , Taule , tuo, fic difcejfura , cubili : 

In lapide hoc , uni nupta fuijfe , legar. 

propert. 1. 4. v. u—35, 

The fame praife is extant in many ancient infcrip- 
tions. 

MatRi caRissimtE 
Omnium, f^min^ 

SAnctiori. UNIVIRiE 

MyEClANiE CONJ. INCOMP A R A BILI 
UNIVIR/E ET. CASTISSIMJE. 

Dido in Virgil underftands it as a crime contrary to 
the faith fhe has fworn to her firft hulband, to marry 
another, and feems refolved to die rather than difho- 
nour herfelf by fo fhameful an a&ion. 

Sed mihi'vel tellus optem prius ima debifcat - 

/mie pudor quam te viclem , nut tua jura refolvam. 

* Duo ipfi Pontifici maximo matrimonia iterare non licet. Tert. 
Exhort, ad caftit. c. 13. 

Pontifex maximus nubet femel. Id. de Monog. c. 17, 
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Ilk mecs, -primus qui me ftbi junxit, amoves 
Abjlulit : ille babeat fecum , fcrvetqne fepulcro. 

iEneid. 1 . 4. v. 24, &c. 

* Plutarch, in fpeaking of the Romans, fays, Uiat 
firft marriages were highly in honour, and fecond in 
no lefs difgrace amongft them : and -j- Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus fays, that the crown of chaftity was granted only 
to the women, who had been contented with one mar¬ 
riage. 

Levit.xxi. Amongft the Jews, the law of Mofes prohibited 
the high-prieft to marry a widow. St. Paul is very 
far from condemning fecond marriages : but amongft 
the qualities of a bilhop he puts that of having been 
only once married: “ the hufband of one wife.” 
The twice-married were not admitted into holy orders. 
But to return to our hiftory. 

The fame year, the Curule vEdiles cited fome Ufu- 
rers to a trial, who were condemned in fufficiently 
confiderable fines. Thofe films were applied in dif¬ 
ferent ornaments for the temples, and in other pub- 
lick works. 

Liv. 1. 10. The two Confuls Fabius and Decius, who entered 
c - z s—-9- at tlais time upon office, were now collegues for the 
third time in the Confulfhip, as they had been in the 
office of Cenfors. They were famous not only for 
the glory of their aftions, which was great, but the 
perfect union which had always prevailed between 
them. That union was a little interrupted at prefent 
by a difpute that arofe, lefs between them, than be¬ 
tween the different orders of which they were. The 
Patricians were for having Fabius affume the province 
of Hetruria by privilege: the Plebeians, interefting 
themfelves for Decius, demanded, that the provinces 
Ihould be drawn by lot according to the ufual cuftom. 
The Senate having given the affair in favour of Fa¬ 
bius, it was brought before the People. As the dif- 

* ZnXwrcc y£p 0 Trptorfiyf ya. 4 o.c( oJ's tfifaipsc stirtuKlulst* Deteftandae. 

+ Qiuc uno contents matrimonio fuerant, corona piulicitice honp- 
rabantiir. Val. Max. 1 . 

pute 
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pute was between military perfons, more accuftomed 
to aft than to harangue, the pleadings were not long. 
Fabius faid, “ It was not realbnable that another 
fhould gather the fruits he alone had planted. That 
every body knew, he was the firft, who had pene¬ 
trated through the Ciminian foreft, and opened a way 
for the Roman armies into a country till then inac- 
ceffible, Why at fo advanced an age as his, had he 
been almoft forced out of a Hate of repofe, if the 
war were to be made by another general ? He even 
modeftly reproached his collegue for having proved 
an adverfary, rather than the aid and aflbciate in com¬ 
mand he expefted to have found him. He added, 
that Decius feemed to repent the union which had 
fubfifted hitherto between them. That as to him, he 
confined himlelf to demanding to be lent into Hetru- 
ria, if he were thought worthy of it. That for the 
reft, as he had referred himfelf on that head to the 
judgment of the Senate, fo he fubmitted to that of the 
People.” 

Decius began by complaining of the injuftice of 
the Senate. “ The Senators,” laid he, “ long ufed 
“ their utmoft endeavours to exclude the Plebeians 
“ entirely from all great offices. Since virtue has 
“ forced the barriers they laid in its way, and inde- 
“ pendently of race and birth, has caufed the honours 
“ to be rendered it, that are its due, they feek a means 
“ for rendering void and ineffectual not only the luf- 
“ frages of the People, but even the favours of for- 
“ tune, in reducing them to the power of a fmall 
“ number of perfons. All the Confuls before me, 
“ have drawn lots, for their provinces : but now by 
“ a fpecial privilege, contrary to all cuftom, the Se- 
“ nate is for granting; Hetruria to Fabius. If it be 
cc to reward his merit, Fabius has done me perfonal- 
46 ly, and the commonwealth in general, fuch great 
cc fervices, that I ffiall always make it a duty as well 
“ as a pleafure to promote his glory, fo long as it 
cc fhall not turn to my own dishonour. But can any 
* c body doub.t, when there is one difficult and danger- 
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A.R. 457-“ ous war on foot, and the care of it is confided 
A f s c - “ without drawing lots to one of the Confuls, that 
• “ the other is conlidered as incapable and of no ufe. 

“ Fabius takes the honour to himfelf, and not with- 
<c out foundation, for the great actions he has done 
“ in Hetruria, and as for me I afpire at the fame 
“ glory. Who knows, but this fire which Fabius* 
“ has left covered under the allies, and which fud- 
“ denly and fo often breaks out afreffi, I may not be 
fo fuccefsful to extinguilh totally and for ever. If 
“ only honours and rev/ards were in queftion, I could 
“ freely refign them to my collegue out of refpedt for 
“ his age and merit: but when dangers and battles are 
“ to be fuftained for the fafety of the commonwealth, 
“ I think I cannot in honour give place to him. And 
tc after all it is of good example, and for the glory 
“ of the Roman people, to have thofe in office, to 
“ whom they can indifferently confide the care of fo 
“ important a war as that of Hetruria.” 

Fabius, without any farther reply, contented him¬ 
felf with defiring, that the letter which was come from 
the Praetor Ap. Claudius in Hetruria, might be read, 
before the Tribes were called upon to give their fuf- 
frages : after which he quitted the afiembly. The 
People declared themfelves with, no lefs ardour and 
paffion for Fabius, than the Senate had done ; and 
Hetruria was decreed to him for his province without 
drawing lots. 

The youth ran in crouds to lift, fo much did they 
defire to ferve under Fabius. He contented himfelf 
with four thoufand foot, and fix hundred horfe, and 
fet out with this little numerous army, but full of con¬ 
fidence, becaufe they faw that their general did not be¬ 
lieve he wanted more troops for gaining the vidtory. 
l ie arrived at the city of Aharna, not far from the ene¬ 
my, and advanced towards the camp of the Pnetor 
Appius. A detachment difcovering the Lidtors, and 
being informed, that Fabius was arrived, ran to meet 
him. The officers and foldiers, in the higheft joy, 
returned thanks to the Gods for having fent them 
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fuch a general. Fabius having afked them, where they A. R. 457. 
were going, and been anfwered to fetch in wood : Ant ‘ c ’ 

- “ Is not your camp intrenched then,” faid he P “ Ithas 29S * 

“ two good intrenchments and a very deep ditch,” re¬ 
plied they ; “ and yet the whole army is in very great 
“ terror.” The Conful ordered them to pull up the 
palifades, and they did fo immediately which much 
augmented the dread of the foldiers in the cainp, and 
efpecially of Appius. As this operation furprized every 
body extremely, the workmen, upon being queftioned, 
faid only, that they were obeying the Conful Fabius’s 
orders. He decamped the next day, and fent the 
Praetor Appius to Rome. After he was gone, the 
Romans had no longer any fixed and durable camp. 

Fie faid, that it v/as not for the advantage of an army 
to continue always or long in the fame place : that 
marching and change rendered it fitter for adtion, and 
contributed to the health of the foldiers. The marches 
were not long, and continued only as the winter-feafon, 
which was not quite over, would admit. 

In the beginning of the fpring, having left the fe- 
cond legion at Clufium, a city of the Camertes, a 
people of Umbria, and given the command of the 
camp to the Pro-praetor L. Scipio, he returned to 
Rome, whether of his own accord, in order to concert 
meafures with the Senate for the condudt of a war, of 
the importance of which he had had a nearer expe¬ 
rience, or, which is more probable, that he had been 
fent for by the Senate, perhaps upon the remonftran- 
ces of Appius. For Appius was one of thofe generals, 
who, for want of courage and experience, can fee no¬ 
thing but difficulties, multiply dangers, fuffer them- 
felves to be eafiiy terrified, and communicate their 
fears to others. He was inceffantly reprefenting in the 
Senate, “ That a fingle army and one general were 
not fufficient to make head againft four States. That 
if they united all their forces, they could- net fail of 
crufhing him by their numbers ; and, if they aiSIed 
feparately, he would not be able alone to oppofe fo 
many enemies every where. That when he fet out 

from 
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A.R.4J7. from the army, he had left only two Roman legions 
Ant. C. t j iere . anc j t ^ at; the troops Fabius had brought with 
* 95 ' him, did not amount to five thoufand men, horfe and 
foot. That he was of opinion, that the Conful P. 
Decius fliould fet out as foon as poffible to join his col- 
legue in Hetruria, and that the command of the troops 
in Samnium fliould be given to Volumnius. That, if 
the Conful chofe rather to remain in his province, 
it was necefiary to fend Volumnius into Hetruria 
with a fufficient number of troops, and a Confular 
army.” 

As great part of the Senate feemed to give in to the 
Prretor’s fentiments, Decius reprefented, that in an 
affair of that importance, nothing could well be decid¬ 
ed without firft confulting Fabius : that therefore it was 
proper to ftay either till he came in perfon, or till he 
fent one of his lieutenants, to inform the Senate of 
what concerned the war in Hetruria, and enable it to 
decree with fome knowledge of the affair all that was 
neceffary to the fuccefs of the Roman arms on that 
fide. It was probably in effedb of this advice that Fa¬ 
bius was fent for. 

When he arrived at Rome, he gave the Senate and 
People an account of the ftate of affairs in Hetruria. 
He did it in a Ample and natural manner, without 
either difguifing, augmenting, or diminilhing any 
thing. He related things juft as they were •, and, if 
he confented to receive a fecond general into the joint 
command, it was rather out of condefcenfion to the 
terror and confternation of the public, than the per- 
fuafion, that either the Commonwealth, or himfelf, 
had occafion for fuch a coadjutor. He was left en¬ 
tirely at liberty to choofe whom he thought fit. He 
was not long in fixing upon Decius, who on his fide 
was as foon determined, and believed himfelf much 
honoured by fuch a choice. The joy of Rome was 
univerfal, to fee fo perfect an union between thofe two 
great men, and from that moment every body affurccj 
themfelves of viftory. 


Livy 
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Livy obferves, that authors differ in their accounts A - R ' 457 
of feveral circumftances related hitherto, but that “*' • 
they agree better concerning thofe that follow. 

For the reft, Fabius’s abfence coft the army dear. 

The legion lie had left at Clufium was furprized by 
the Gauls, and entirely cut to pieces. 

The two confuls fet out from Rome with four le- 
S’ J ~ n .s. and a numerous body of Roman cavalry, with 7 
out mcluaw-jr 0 f t j ie Campanians, which confifted 
of a thoufand chufet, horfe. The troops of the allies 
were ftill more numerous. B^fides this, there were 
two other armies ready to aft againft. Hetruria, both 
near Rome, the one in the country of Falerii, and the 
other in the plain of the Vatican clofe to Rome: they 
were commanded by the Propraetors Cn. Fulvius, and 
L. PoftumiusMegellus. 

The Confuls, having paffed the Apennines, arrived 
in the country of Sentinum, and incamped four miles 
from the enemy. It was here they were informed by 
their own eyes of the fad defeat of the Roman legion, 
the cavalry of the Gauls carrying the heads of the 
Romans upon the points of their fpears, and hanging 
before the breaft-plates of their horfes. 

The enemy in a council of war, agreed, that it was 
neither proper to fhut themfelves up all together in 
one camp, nor to give battle in one body. The 
Gauls joined the Samnites, and the Umbrians the 
Hetrurians. A day was fixed for the battle : and the 
Samnites and Gauls were to fight it. The Hetrurians 
and Umbrians had orders to attack the Roman camp 
in the heat and confufion of the aftion. But thefe 
meafures were difconcerted, the Confuls having got 
intelligence of them. Three deferters of Clufium 
brought them that important advice. They were well 
rewarded, and fent back with orders to inform them¬ 
felves of every thing as exaftly, as poffible, and bring 
back a good account of them. In the mean time 
the Confuls fent orders to Fulvius and Poftumius to 
march their armies towards Clufium, and to ravage 
all the enemy’s country: this they executed without 
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A.R.4-57- lots of time. Upon the news of thofe incurfions, the 
Hetrurians quitted the country of Sentinum, in order 
to defend their own lands. 

This was a reafon for the Confuls to haden a battle. 
The two fird days palled in flight fkirmiflies on both 
fides, in order to try one another. The third both 
armies moved in earned. Whillt they were drawing 
up in battle, an hind, purfued by a wolf, eroded 
The two beads divided, and each took d Parent ways, 
the hind towards the Gauls, and wolf towards the - 
Rorhans. The latter r P ^ued away for the wolf thro* 
their ranks j th^ Oauls killed the hind. Upon that 
a Roman foldier in the front cried out: “ Flight and 
“ defeat are the lot of thofe, who have jud killed the 
“ animal facred to Diana. The wolf, protected by 
“ Mars, victorious and without a wound, puts us in 
“ mind of our Founder, and that we are a martial 
“ race.” Every body knows, that in thofe ancient 
times faCts arc frequently embellilhed with the Mar¬ 
vellous. 

The Gauls were on the right, and the.Samnites on 
the left wings. Fabius at the head of the fird and 
third legions againd thejSamnites ; and Decius on the 
left with the fifth and fixth againd the Gauls. The 
charge in the beginning was ludained with fo much 
equality on both fides, that if the Hetrurians and Um¬ 
brians had lhared in the battle, or had attacked the 
camp during the aedion, as had been at fird concluded, 
the Romans would infallibly have differed fome con- 
fiderable lofs. 

Though neither fide had yet the advantage, and it 
could not be judged which would be victorious, the 
two wings of the Romans fought in a quite different 
manner. On Fabius’s fide they were more employed 
in fudaining the attack of the enemy, than in charging 
them with vigour : which occafioned the battle’s be¬ 
ing fpun out till night. The * Conful’s reafon was, 

becaufe 

* Ita perftiafum erat Duci, 8 c Samnites 8 c Gallos primo impetu fe-. 
roces-elle, quos fuftineri, fatis fit. JLoagiore certamiae fenfim refidere 

Sam- 
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becaufe the Samnites and Gauls were only formidable A. R.457- 
in their firfi: charge, which it fufficed to fullain well: A ' u ' C * 
that the force and courage of the Samnites perpetually 
decreafed, in proportion to the length of the battle : 
that the bodies themfelves of the Gauls, incapable of 
fupporting heat and fatigue, infenfibly grew weak, and 
loft all their vigour ; and as in the beginning of the 
battle they were more than men, in the end of it they 
were lefs than v/omen. Fabius therefore referved the 
force and vivacity of his troops for the time, when 
thofe of the enemy fhould begin to flag. (I do not 
know whether the Gauls of ancient times were fuch as 
Livy defcribes them in this place. It is certain that 
their fucceflbrs the French fcarce referable them now : 
witnefs the lafi: campaigns in Italy and Germany.) 

It was not the fame on the fide where Decius com¬ 
manded. As his years and complexion made him 
more aftive, he employed all his force from the be¬ 
ginning of the adtion. As the infantry feemed to aft 
too flowly, and not to fecond his ardour with fufficient 
vivacity, he made the cavalry advance, and putting 
himfelf at the head of the braveft fquadron, he defired 
the noble youth of which it was compofed, to charge 
the enemy with him, reprefenting to them, “ That 
they would acquire double glory if the viftory began 
both by the left wing and by the horfe.” They put 
the cavalry of the Gauls twice into diforder. But 
pufhing them too far, whilft they were engaged in the 
midft of the enemy’s fquadrons, a new kind of fight 
amazed them. Horfemen in chariots of different Efledis, 
kinds, from which they fought, attacked them unex- c:UTllc l ue - 
peftedly. The neighing of the horfes, and the noife 
of the wheels, to which the Roman horfe were not ac- 
cuftomed, frightened and made them unruly. The 
cavalry, viftorious but a moment before, were feized 
with a kind of panic, which made them dilperfe and 
fly on all fides, and occafioned the lofs both of men 

Samnitium animos : Gallorum quidem etiam corpora intolerantifiima 
laboris atque seftus fluere, primaque eorum pnelia plufquam virorum, 
goftrema minus quam fceminaium die. Liv. 

and 
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• and horfes. The diforder reached alfo the infantry: 
many in the front were crufhed to death by the horfes 
and chariots. The main body of the Gauls feeing the 
enemy in diforder, did not give them time to breathe, 
but pulhed them with great vigour. 

Decius at this moment, not being able to ftop the 
flight of his troops, addrefied himfelf to his father, 
and invoking him by his name : “ Wherefore, cried 
“ he, fhould I refufe myfelf any longer to my deftiny ? 
“ It is the fate of our family to lacrifice themfelves 
“ voluntarily to expiate the wrath of the Gods, arid to 
* c avert the misfortunes of the public. I go this in- 
“ ftant to devote myfelf and the legions of the enemy 
“ as viftims to the Goddefs of the earth and the Dii 
“ Manes.” After having fpoke thus, he ordered the 
Pontiff M. Livius, whom he had caufed to follow 
him in the battle, to repeat the words before him, by 
which he was to devote himfelf with the legions of the 
enemy in favour of the Roman People. Accordingly 
he devoted himfelf without lofing a moment’s time, in 
the fame terms, and habit, as his father had ufed in 
the war againfl: the Latines at the battle of Veferis, 
He added, after having repeated the form prefcribed, 
“ That he caufed terror, flight, murder, daughter, 
and the wrath of the Gods of heaven and hell to march 
before him: That he was going to charge with fatal 
imprecations the enfigns, darts, and arms of the enemy; 
and that the fame place fhould be witnefs of his death, 
and of the deftrudtion of the Gauls and Samnites.” 
Having uttered thefe execrations again!!: himfelf and 
the enemy, he fpurred his horfe into the thickeft of the 
Gauls, and in the midft of a fhower of darts was foon 
mortally wounded, and fell dead. 

After this, fays Livy, the battle was continued in 
a manner that had nothing human in it. The Romans, 
after having loft their general, an accident which ge¬ 
nerally puts an army into a confirmation, ftopt fhorl' 
in their flight, and breathed nothing but battle. The 
Gauls, on the contrary, who furrounded the Conful’s 
body, feemed ftupified and out of their fenfes, and dis¬ 
charged 
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charged their darts ineffeftually and without vigour. ■ 
Some remained even without motion, and without 
thoughts either of fighting or flying. On the other 
fide the Pontiff Livius, to whom Decius had given his 
Liftors, and whom he had appointed Pro-praetor, 
cried out, “ That the Romans had conquered: that 
the death of the Conful had appeafed the wrath of 
heaven. That the Gauls and Samnites appertained 
now to the Goddefs of the earth and the Dii Manes. 
That Decius drew after him, and fummoned, the army 
he had devoted in devoting himl'elf: and that the Furies 
and Terror drove before them, and confounded, all 
their troops.” 

It is no wonder, that the imagination, heated by the 
fight of a Conful who devotes himfelf to death, by the 
folemn and hideous ceremonies ufed on that occafion, 
by the terrible execrations that a prieft elreft in ponti¬ 
fical habits utters with a loud voice againfl: the enemy 
in the prefence of the army, and by the refpeft natu¬ 
ral to all men for Religion and the Divinity, fhould 
make extraordinary impreflions upon the minds of 
foldiers, and change them on a hidden into other 
men. 

Whilft they were re-inftating the battle with incon¬ 
ceivable ardour, they were joined by L. Cornelius 
Scipio and C. Marcius, whom the Conful Fabius had 
fent from the rear with the body of referve to the aid 
of his collegue. On their arrival they were informed 
of the death of Decius: which was a potent incentive 
to them not to fpare themfelves. The Gauls keeping 
very clofe order, and continuing covered with their 
bucklers, it was not eafy to combat man to man, nor 
to come, to blows with them : The Romans therefore, 
by order of the lieutenants, gathered the javelins that 
lay upon the ground between the two armies, difcharg- 
ed them vigoroufly againfl: the Gauls, penetrated 
through their fhields to their bodies, broke that kind 
of tortoife, and threw down that breafc-work with 
which the enemy oppofed their attack, fo that mod of 
them in a kind of amazement, without fo much as 
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having received a wound, fell to the ground. Such 
was the fate of the left wing. 

We have already faid that Fabius, on the right 
wing, had at firft fpun out the battle, in order to ex- 
hauft the enemy’s courage, and fpend their fire in thofe 
firft efforts. When he perceived that neither their 
cries, the darts they difcharged, nor their general attack, 
had the fame force as at firft, he ordered the officers 
of the cavalry to make their fquadrons file off along 
the two wings of the Samnites, and to hold themfelves 
in readinels to attack them iri the flanks with their ut- 
moft vigour the moment he gave the fignal. He- then 
made his troops infenfibly advance againft the mail} 
body of the enemy, in order to put them into diforder. 
When he faw that they made but a faint refiftance, 
and that they were exhaufted with fatigue, drawing to¬ 
gether all the referved troops whom he had fpared for 
this occafion, he made his legions move, and gave his 
cavalry the fignal for attacking the enemy. The Sam¬ 
nites could not fuftain fo rude a charge, and leaving 
the Gauls in the midft of the danger, fled precipitately 
to their camp. 

The Gauls, however, having made a tortoife by 
joining their bucklers, kept clofe to each other. Fa¬ 
bius, who at that, time was informed of his colleguer’s 
death, .detached a body of about five hundred Campa¬ 
nian horfe, with orders to attack the Gauls in the 
rear. He made the Principes of the third legion fol¬ 
low them, and ordered them as foon as the horfe had 
put the enemy into diforder, to charge them vigoroufly, 
and to give them no quarter. After having vowed a 
temple to Jupiter the Viftor, and thefpoils he fhould 
take, he advanced to the camp of the Samnites, the 
whole multitude of whom was retiring thither in dif¬ 
order. There in the intrenchments themfelves, thofe 
whom the too great croud prevented from entering the 
camp, of which the gates were too narrow to receive 
them all at a time, endeavoured to fight. Gellius 
Egnatius, the general of the Samnites, was killed there. 
The Samnites were afterwards driven into the works. 

The 
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The camp was taken without difficulty, and the Gauls A.R. 457 . 
furrounded on all Tides. Twenty-five thoufand men A " 9 t ‘ c * 
were killed, and eight thoufand taken that day. The 
victory alfo coft the Romans a great deal of blood. 

For of Decius’s army feven thoufand fell, and of Fa- 
bius’s twelve hundred. Whilft fearch was making by 
the latter’s order for his collegue’s body, he burnt the 
fpoils of the enemy, which he caufed to be piled up 
in heaps, in honour of Jupiter the Vidtor. TheCon- 
ful’s body could not be found that day, becaufe cover¬ 
ed with thole of the Gauls : but it was found the next, 
and brought with great mourning of the whole army 
to the camp. At length, all other cares being at an 
end, Fabius celebrated his funeral with all pofiible 
magnificence, and rendered the juft homage of praile 
to his extraordinary merit, and great qualities. 

At the fame time, the arms of Cn. Fulvius the Pro¬ 
praetor, were alfo fuccefsful in Hetruria. Befides the 
confiderable ravages by which he had ruined the whole 
country of the enemy, he gained a vidlory, in which 
above three thoufand inhabitants of Perulia and Clu- 
fium were killed, and twenty enfigns taken. The 
Samnites flying through the country of the Peligni, 
were furrounded by an army of thole people, and of 
five thoufand which they were in number, one thou¬ 
fand were killed. 

Fabius leaving Decius’s army in Hetruria, returned 
to Rome with his Legions, and triumphed over the 
Gauls, Hetrurians, and Samnites. His foldieni who 
followed him in his triumph celebrated in their military, 
that is to fay, Ample and artlefs fongs, not only Fa- 
bius’s victory, but at leaft as much the glorious death 
of Decius ; recalling that of his father, which rendered 
both equally illuftrious, and truly worthy of each 
other. Out of the fpoils taken from the enemy four- 
fcore and two Afies were diftributed to each foldier 
(.&'j oblogeni bini. Add, nummi libraks,five which 
are fomething more than the value of an ounce of 
filver.) 
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A R.417. Notwithstanding all the defeats I have related, and 
Ant. c. w hich fome authors make the lofs of the enemies 
5 ' of the Romans amount (till higher, no peace enfued 
either with the Samnites or the Hetrurians. Thofe 
two people were again defeated ; the firft elpecially, 
who loft above fixteen thoufand men in one battle in 
the country of the Stellatini. It is not eafy to con¬ 
ceive, how the Samnites could fupply numbers for 
1'uch great and frequent armies, and how their courage 
was capable of holding out. They fuftained the war 
with the Romans forty-feven years, almoft without 
any refpite. Not to mention fo many other defeats, 
and only to reckon thofe of the prefent year, how 
many confiderable Ioffes did they fuftain, in the coun¬ 
try of the Sentini, Peligni, Tifernum, and in an adtion 
againft Volumnius in the territory of the Stellatini. 
They have been defeated by four armies and as many 
Roman generals. They loft the greateft of their cap¬ 
tains, who was killed in a battle. They faw the He¬ 
trurians, Umbrians and Gauls, their allies, undergo the 
fame fate as themfelves. They could fupport them- 
felves no longer either by their own forces, or thofe of 
ftrangers. However, they could not prevail upon 
themfelves ferioufly and in earned: to renounce the war, 
though every thing feems to invite and almoft to re¬ 
duce them to it. Such an obftinate perfeverance fliews, 
that people were fenfible they were not made for 
flavery, and that the love of liberty was natural to 
them, as there * is nothing they are not ready to un¬ 
dertake to preferve or reinftate it, as the worft fuccefs 
is not capable of making them lay down their arms, 
and they choofe rather to be conquered than not to at¬ 
tempt vidtory. 

For the f reft, t'nefe almoft anniverfary wars, which 
did not tire the Samnites, extremely difguft both the 
author who writes the hiftory of them, and the reader, 

* Bello non abftinebant, adeo ne infeliciter quidem defenfae liber- 
tatis tiedebat,, & vinci quamnon tcntare vi&oriam, malebant. 

f Quinam lit illc, quem non pigeat longinquitatis bellorum fcri- 
bendo legendoqnc, quae gcrentes non fatigaverunt ? Liv, 1 . 10. c. 31* 
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to whofe eyes the fameobjedls are continually prefent- A. R. 4.57. 
ed, levying of troops, ravaging of countries, fieges, A ”j' s . C ‘ 
battles, defeats, and treaties of peace, followed with 
breach of engagements, and open ruptures. I have 
done all in my power to abridge the account of them, 
when the fadts were neither necelfary nor important,. 

In the year of which we are fpeaking, Fabius 
Gurges, the Conful’s fon, cited fome Roman ladies 
accufed of adultery before the People. They were 
fined, and the money employed in etefling a temple 
to Venus. 

L. PoSTlf MIUS MeGELLUS, A. R. 458. 

M. Atilius Regulus, v Ant. c. 

z 94 * 

Thefe two Confuls had orders to march into Sam- Liv. 1.10. 
nium. Sicknefs kept Poftumius fome time at Rome : c- 31—37* 
the other let out immediately, and foon arrived in 
view of the enemy. The latter taking the advantage 
of a thick fog, ventured to attack his camp, and took 
part of it, but were foon beat out again. They however 
kept it clofe fhut up, and were only reduced to retire 
entirely by the arrival of the other Conful. Having 
joined their troops, the Roman generals took feveral 
towns, moll of which had been before abandoned by 
the inhabitants. 

Atilius marched to the aid of Luceria, attacked by 
,the Samnites. The latter advanced to meet him, and 
a battle enfued. The event was doubtful, but moil 
heavy upon the Romans, who retired entirely dif- 
couraged i fo that if the enemy had purfued them to 
their camp, they had made themfelves mailers of it 
without difficulty. It was expefted, that they would 
have attacked it the next morning, and the trembling 
loldiers palfed the night in cruel anxiety. Happily 
the Samnites were in no greater certainty than them¬ 
felves, and fet out the next day in order to retire. 

But their route lay near the camp of the Romans, who 
believed they were coming to attack them. The 
alarm was exceffive. The Conful endeavoured to en- 
C a courage 
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• courage his foldiers, employing the molt affecting mo¬ 
tives, honour, fhame, fear, hope, and declaring that 
he had rather die in the midft of the enemy, than fuffer 
himfelf to be befieged in his camp. He had abun¬ 
dance of difficulty to make them march out of it. 
The Samnites trembled on their fide, when they faw 
them quit their camp, and believed they were com¬ 
ing to difpute the paffage with them, which they had 
exceedingly apprehended. When the two armies 
faced each other, they continued fome time gazing in 
fufpence, without making any movement, becaufe 
neither had courage to begin the battle ; at length they 
engaged languidly enough at firft on both fides. The 
Samnites however pufhed the Romans with vigour 
foon after, and put them to flight. The Conful ad¬ 
vanced full fpeed in defpair to the gate of the camp, 
where he pofted a fmall body of horfe, with orders to 
treat all that approached the intrenchments, Romans 
or Samnites, as enemies •, which they did. It was 
neceflary in confequence to face about. At the fame 
time the Conful, holding up his hands to Pleaven, 
vowed a temple to Jupiter Stator, if he ftopt the flight 
of his troops. Religion had great weight with the 
Romans. Their force revived with their courage. 
The fight was renewed, and continued very obftinate 
and bloody. The Samnites had four thoufand eight 
hundred men killed, and feven thoufand three hundred 
taken, who were all made to pafs under the yoke. 
The victory cofl: the Romans dear. They loft feven 
thoufand three hundred men in both days. 

Whilft this palled in Apulia, another body of Sam¬ 
nites had attacked Interamna, a Roman colony on the' 
Latine Way. Not being able to take the place, they 
carried off a great booty. The Conful, on their re--, 
turn, met them, and took from them all their fpoils, 
after having entirely defeated them. He was recalled 
to Rome, to prefide at the election of magiftrates for 
the year following. 

The other Conful had entered Hetruria with his 
army, and had very good fuccefs there. He ravaged' 

the 
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the country of the Volfinians, and made himfelf mafter A - R - 4-58 
of Rufella, where he killed almoft two thoufand of the jp 4 . C '. 
citizens round the walls, and made two thoufand pri- 
But what was {till more glorious for him, and 
more advantageous to the Commonwealth, three of the 
moll powerful cities of Hetruria, Volfmii, Perufia, 
and Arretium, demanded to treat of peace. Having 
agreed with the Conful to furnifh the army with habits 
and corn, they had permifiion to fend deputies to Rome, 
and obtained a truce of forty years. Each of thefe 
cities were condemned for the prefent to pay the Ro¬ 
man people five hundred thoufand Afl.es, that is to fay, 
about twelve hundred and fifty pounds fterling. The 
Senate refufed the Conful a triumph, as they had his 
collegue before. By the favour of the People, he 
triumphed, notwithftanding the Senate’s oppofition. 


L. Papirius Cursor. 
Sp. Carvilius. 


A, R. 459. 
Ant. C. 
293. 


This year prefents us an illuftrious Conful, Papirius Liv.x. 38. 
Curfor, who by his own glory fuftained that he had 4 * 
inherited from his father. We fhall fee a confiderable 
war with the Samnites in it, and the greatefl; victory 
hitherto gained over them, except that of Papirius, 
the Conful’s father. Every thing refembled each other 
in thefe two wars : the extraordinary efforts and pre¬ 
parations employed in them ; the fplendor of arms ; 
the terrible ceremonies ufed for rendering the Gods 
propitious, and initiating in fome meafure the foldiers 
by an oath of ancient form 3 and laftly, the levies 
made univerfally throughout the whole extent of Sam- 
nium under that form, which devoted to Jupiter, and 
loaded with curfes, all fuch amongfl the youth, as 
fhould not prefent themfelves for the fervice on the 
general’s order, or fhould retire from it without his 
permifiion. 

The rendezvous of the army was fixed at Aquilonia. 

All the troops repaired thither at the time, and a- 
mounted to forty thoufand men. They were the flower 
C 3 of 
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of the forces of Samnium. There in the midft of the 
camp an enclofure, two hundred feet fquare, of hurdles 
and planks, covered with linen, was made. Within this 
enclofure a facrifice was offered according to cexcmo. 
nies prefcribed in an ancient linen book. The pcrfon 
who offered it was a prieft, named Ovius Paccius, of 
great age, who affirmed, that he had extratted the 
rites of this facrifice from the moft ancient monuments 
of the religion of the Samnites, of which their ancef- 
tors had made ufe, when they formed the fecret refo- 
lution of taking Capua from the Hetrurians. The 
facrifice being over, the general fent an officer for the 
moll: ponfiderable of the nation. They were intro¬ 
duced feparately one by one. Befides the other cir- 
cumftances that attended this ceremony, which was 
wonderfully proper to fill the mind with religious awe, 
there were in the midft of this inclofure covered cn all 
fides,- altars furrounded with viftims, which had been 
killed there, and centurions with their drawn fwords 
in their hands, The foldier was made to approach, the 
altar more like a victim himfelf, than one who was to 
affift at the facred fire, and to take an oath, that he 
would declare nothing of what he fhould fee or hear 
in that place. Pie was afterwards made to repeat by 
way of oath a form of execration againft his own head 
and perfon, his family and all his race, if he either 
fled from battle himfelf, or did not immediately kill 
whomfoever he fhould fee fly. As fome at firlt re¬ 
filled to take this oath, they were butchered that mo¬ 
ment around the altar. They were afterwards laid 
jn the midft of the bloody victims, and lerved as a ter¬ 
rible leffon to others not to make the fame refufal. 
"When the principal Samnites had paffed through this 
ceremony, and pronounced thefe execrations, the ge¬ 
neral nominated ten, each of whom he ordered to 
choofe out of the troops one of the braveft men they 
knew : thofe were ordered to do the fame, and fo on 
till the number of fixteen thoufand were compleated. 
This body of troops was called The Linen Legion, 
from the linen with which the place where they had 

fworn 
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fworn was covered. Shining armour and helmets A - R - 459* 
adorned with plumes were given them, in order to 
diftinguilh them from all the others. The reft of the 
army confifted of fomewhat more than twenty thou- 
fand men, who differed little from thefe either in large- 
nefs of ftature, exterior equipage, or reputation for 
bravery. Such was the army encamped at Aquilonia. 

The Confuls on their fide had entered Samnium, 
and had already taken fome * cities there, whilft the 
enemy were employed in thefe gloomy and horrid ce¬ 
remonies. After having ravaged the country, they 
ftopt Carvilius at Cominium, and Papirius at Aqui¬ 
lonia, where lay the weight of the war. After having 
refted fome days, and taken all his meafures, Papirius 
fent a courier to his collegue, who was twenty miles 
from thence, to let him know, that he was refolved 
to give battle the next day, if the aufpices were fa¬ 
vourable ; that it was therefore neceffary for him to 
prefs the fiege of Cominium more clofely than ever, 
that the Samnites might have no room to fend aid 
to Aquilonia. As foon as the courier let out, the 
Conful called the affembly, to prepare the foldiers in 
refpeft to the arms and ornaments of the Samnites. 

He told them, “ That it was not the plumage float¬ 
ing on the helmet which made wounds : that the Ro¬ 
man javelins could pierce through gilt and painted 
bucklers: that the whitenefs of the tunick, when they 
came to blows, would foon be fullied and fpoilt by the 
blood flawing from wounds. That formerly a like 
army of the Samnites, all glittering with gold and 
filver, had been cut in pieces by his father. That 
their gold and filver had done more honour to the vic¬ 
torious enemy, whofe prey they became, than to the 
Samnites, in whofe hands they proved ineffeiftual arms. 

That it feemed the privilege of his name and family to 
furnifh generals againft the extraordinary efforts of that 
people, and to take from them fpoils fit to adorn the 
public places of Rome: That the immortal Gods 

* Amiternum, Duronia. 
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A. R. +59 • would now avenge the treaties fo often demanded, and 
2^' 3 . C ' fo often violated, by the Samnites. j That if it were 
J allowable to enter into the fecrets of the Gods he, 
dared prefume to fay, that they never were more of¬ 
fended at any army than nowwith that of the Samnites, 
which, polluted with the blood of men and beafts fhed 
promifcuoufly in an impious facrifice, doubly, and in 
whatfoever manner they fhould aft, devoted to the 
juft anger of heaven, and having the Gods, who were 
witnefles of the treaties concluded with the Romans, 
to fear on one fide, and on the other the imprecations, 
with which the oath taken in prejudice of thofe trea¬ 
ties had been attended, had fworn againft their will, 
detefted the oath which had been forced out of their 
mouths, and were at once in dread of the Gods, their 
citizens, and their enemies.” 

Papirius had been informed of all thefe circum- 
ftances by deferters. After having repeated them to 
the foldiers, who were already of themfelves full of 
anger againft the Samnites, encouraged by all the 
motives divine and human to hope, they raifed an 
univerfal cry to demand a battle, and fuffered it to be 
deferred till the next day with reluftance. The night 
feemed to them too long, and the return of night too 
flow : in their impatience-every moment’s delay gave 
them pain. 

At the third watch of the night, that is to fay, at 
midnight, the courier being returned with Carvilius’s 
anfwer, the Conful Papirius rofe without noife, and 
lent to the officers, called Pullarii, who kept the 
chickens, to take the aufpices. No kind of perfons 
in the camp were indifferent concerning the battle ; 
great, fmall, all deflred it impatiently. This ardour 
had reached even thefe fubaltern minifters of the au¬ 
fpices. As the chickens would not eat, the officer 

* Si qua conje&ura mentis tiivime fit, milli unqunm exercittii, 
quam qui nefkndo facro mifta hominum pecudumque c.xdc ret'perfus, 
ancipiti deum irie devotus, bine fcederum cum Romanis ittorum teftes. 
deos, bine jurisjurandi advenus feedera fufcepti exeerationis horrent," 
invitus juraverit, oderit facramentum, uno tempore deos, cives, holies 
metuat. Liv. 

took 
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took upon him to affure the Conful that they-had ate A. R. 459- 
very greedily. Papirius, in the higheft joy, declared 
publickly, that the aufpices were happy, and that the 
Gods would be propitious; and at the fame time 
gave the fignal. 

As he was quitting his camp in order to give bat¬ 
tle, a deferter came and told him, that twenty co¬ 
horts of the Samnites, each confiding of four hun¬ 
dred men, were fet out for Cominium. Papirius, 
immediately, fent that news to his collegue, to pre¬ 
vent his being furprized. At the fame time he made 
his troops advance, and drew them up in battle. He 
had already difpofed the referved troops, and appoint¬ 
ed the officers who were to command them. He 
gave the command of the right wing to Volumnius, 
and of the left to L. Scipio. Ctedicius andTrebonius 
had the command of the cavalry. Pie ordered Sp. 

Nautius to take the mules, after having removed their 
pack-faddles, with a certain number of cohorts of the 
allies, and to carry them immediately, by taking a 
compafs, to the top of a mountain much expofed to 
view, and afterwards in the heat of the battle, to 
make them appear, raffing at the fame time as much 
duft as poffible. 

Whilft the general was giving thefe orders, a dis¬ 
pute arofe, in the hearing of fome of the Roman 
horfe, between the officers who kept the facred chick¬ 
ens, concerning the aufpices of that day. They did 
not think this a circumftance to be negledted, and 
acquainted Sp. Papirius, the Conful’s nephew, with it. 

* The young Roman, born in an age when the dan¬ 
gerous philolophy which teaches to contemn the Gods 
was unknown, informed himfelf exadtly in the fact, 
and reported it to his uncle. The Conful, after hav¬ 
ing heard him, faid: “ I commend your fcrupulous 
“ zeal. But if he who took the aufpices, has given 
“ me any falfe account, it is himfelf alone who is to 
“ anfvver for it. As for me, I adhere to what he told 
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^Ant tP' <C me ’ ls rnoft favourable omen for the 

’ “ Roman people and army.” He afterwards ordered 
the Centurions to poll; thofe keepers of the chickens 
in the front of the army. The Samnites made their 
enfigns alfo advance, followed by their troops armed 
and adorned in a manner that made a magnificent 
Ihew, even to their enemies, to whom it mull natu¬ 
rally have been terrible. Before the ufual cries were 
raifed, and the armies came to blows, the keeper of 
the chickens received a wound from a javelin, thrown 
by chance according to Livy, or more probably by 
the Conful’s order, that laid him dead upon the earth. 
When that news was told the Conful : “ It is well, 
cried he ■, “ the Gods manifeft themfelves; the cri- 
“ minal is punifhed.” Whilft he was fpeaking, a raven 
croaked over-againft him. The Conful, tranfported 
with joy upon that omen, and affirming that the Gods 
had never interfered more evidently in human affairs, 
caufed the fignal to be given, and the ufual cries to 
be raifed. Who does not perceive that part of this 
account is mere invention, and fitter for the ftage than 
the gravity of hiftory ? 

The battle enfued, and was extremely obftinate : but 
the difpofition of the two armies was very different. 
Hope, courage, rage, and the defire of revenge, 
urged on the Romans to battle, thirfting for the 
blood of the enemy. The Samnites, moll of them, 
were forced by neceffity, and a miftaken motive of 
religion, rather to defend themfelves againft their 
will, than to attack. Accuftomed as they had fo long 
been to defeats, they probably would not have fuftain- 
ed the firft cries and charge of the Romans, if a ftronger 
fear with which they were polTeffed, had not prevented 
them from flying. They had before their eyes the 
dreadful folemnity of that fecret facrifice, priefts armed 
with daggers, the dead bodies of men and beafts pro- 
mifcuoufly mingled and. confounded together, altars 
covered with impure blood, and thofe infernal forms, 
which they had been made to pronounce againft them¬ 
felves, their neareft kindred and whole families. Thefe 

were 
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were the ties that kept them from flying. They were A-R. 
more afraid of their own citizens than the enemy. * 
The Romans prefled them on all fides at once, the 
right, the left wing, and main body, and finding them 
in a kind of amazement and ftupefadtion, occafloned 
by a dread that did not leave them in their natural 
fituation of mind, they made a great daughter of 
them without finding much refiftance. 

The firit line was almoft entirely defeated, when 
fuddenly a great duft was perceived on one fide of 
them, which feemed to be iaifed by the march of a 
numerous army. This was the execution of the or¬ 
ders Papirius had given Sp. Nautius. The fervants 
of the army mounted upon the mules, dragged great 
branches of trees along the ground. As they were 
feen only at a great diftance through a gloomy and 
confufed light, many imagined that they faw arms 
and enfigns : and the duft continuing to rife, and in- 
creafing perpetually, they perluaded themfelves that 
it was occafioned by cavalry drawing up in battle. 

Not only the Samnites believed that new troops were 
arrived againfl; them, the Romans were alfo deceived 
in that refpedt; and the Conful confirmed them in 
their error, crying out at the head of their troops fo 
as to be heard by the enemy. That Cominium was 
taken •, that his collegue was coming to join him ; and 
that they Ihould ufe their utmoft endeavours to defeat 
the enemy, before another army deprived them of the 
honour of the victory. He was on horfeback when 
he fpoke thefe words; and immediately after ordered 
the Centurions and Tribunes to open paflages for the 
horfe. He had before directed Trebonius and C$di- 
cius to charge the enemy as vigoroufly as poflible with 
the cavalry, as foon as they faw him lift up his fpear, 
and move it to and fro with the point upwards. 

Every thing was executed at the moment, and in the 
manner prefcribed. Palfages were opened through 
the ranks of the infantry •, the horfe rode through 
them upon the fpur, charged the main body with their 
lances, and broke them wherever they turned. Vo- 
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;9-lumnius and Scipio feconded and fuftained them with 
their infantry, and put them into diforder univerfally. 
The flight then became general. The engagements 
they had taken, facrifices, oaths, and imprecations, 
were forgotten. The Gods were confidered no lon¬ 
ger; and nothing feared but the enemy. 

What remained of their infantry after the battle, 
was driven to their camp near Aquilonia. Tlw mobi¬ 
lity and cavalry retired to Bovianum. Tfie camp was 
prefently taken by Volumniu«- ' scipio found more 
difficulty at the citv Aquilonia: not that the enemy 
had more courage there, but becaufe walls were a bet¬ 
ter defence than the intrenchments of a camp. He 
at laft took it by fcaling them: but as the night came 
on, he kept his troops quiet. The enemy abandoned 
the place in the night. In this battle more than thirty 
thoufand men were killed, and near four thoufand 
taken, with ninety-feven enfigns. 

The flege of Cominium was no lefs fuccefsful. 
The Conful Carvilius was attacking the place with 
vigour, when he received the news from his collegue 
of the twenty cohorts marching to the relief of it. 
He immediately detached a confiderable body of 
<troops, with orders to march againft thofe fuccours, 
and to prevent them, at any price whatfoever, from 
approaching Cominium. In the mean time he made 
extraordinary efforts in affaulting the place. The 
walls were fcaled, the gates broke down. The be- 
fieged, in defpair, retired in a body to the Forum, 
and after a fhort and weak defence laid down their 
arms, and furrendered at difcretion to the Conful, to 
the number of fifteen thoufand : above four thoufand ‘ 
had been killed during the fiege. 

Thus ended on one fide the battle of Aquilonia, and 
on the other the fiege of Cominium. In the country 
between thofe two places, where it was expected there 
would have been an action between the Roman de¬ 
tachment and the fuccours, they did not meet each 
other. When the latter were within feven miles of 
Cominium, they were countermanded, and returned 
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diredtly. It was almoft dark night when they arrived A.R.459. 
near the camp and Aquilonia. The cries which they Ant - c * 
heard from both the one and the other, made them ~ 95 ' 
halt at firft : and the flames which they law foon after 
in the camp, which the Romans had fet on fire, afi- 
fured them of its fate. They went no farther, and 
palled the reft of the night upon the ground in their 
arms, in fad expectation of the day. As foon as it 
began to appear, as the Romans had got fight of them, 
they immediately fled, fo that a detachment of in¬ 
fantry fent in purfuit of them could not come up with 
them. Only about three hundred in the rear were 
killed by the cavalry. The reft without any farther 
lofs arrived at Bovianum. Befides abundance of arms 
thrown away in their terror, they loft eighteen of 
their enfigns. 

The joy of each of the two armies for their own 
victory was much augmented by the equally good 
fuccefs of the other. The Confuls in concert aban¬ 
doned the two cities they had taken to the foldiers, 
and after they had turned the people out of the houfes, 
they caufed them to be fet on fire. Thus Aquilonia 
and Cominium were entirely deftroyed in one and the 
fame day. They afterwards united their camps, and 
in the fight of both armies praifed and rewarded the 
officers, foldiers, and even whole bodies of troops, 
who had diftinguifhed themfelves in a particular man¬ 
ner. They afterwards held a council, to know whe¬ 
ther they fhould march off both, or only one of the 
armies from Samnium. They made a third choice, 
which was to leave both there, in order to terminate 
the war abfolutely on that fide, and deliver Samnium 
to the Confuls their fiiccefiors entirely conquered and 
fubjedted. As the enemy had now no army to keep 
the field and fight battles, they conceived, that the 
beft method to carry on the war, was to attack towns; 
a certain means both to enrich the foldiers by the 
fpoils they fhould find in them, and to compleat the 
deftrudtion of the Samnites, who would be obliged to 
fight for their altars and houfhold-gods. Accord- 
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ingly the Confuls, after having given the Senate and 
People of Rome an account of all they had done hi¬ 
therto, and of the choice they had made, divided and 
led their legions, Papirius to Sepinum, and Carvilius 
to Volana. 

The Confuls letters, which were read in the Senate 
and the affembly of the People, occafioned univerlal 
joy, and public prayers and folemn thankfgivings were-' 
decreed for four days. This news was the more grate¬ 
ful, as advice came at the fame time that the Ketru- 
rians had revolted. The war with Samnium, in which 
they faw Rome entirely engroffed, and whither fhe 
had fent both the Confuls with all her forces, had given 
them opportunity to relume their arms. In confe- 
quence, people reprefented to themfelves the danger, 
to which the war with Hetruria would have expoled 
Rome, if that of Samnium had been unfuccefsful, 
and they had fuftained any Ioffes there. The deputies 
of the allies, fent by the Praetor M. A tilius, complain¬ 
ed that their country was burnt and deftroyed by the 
Hetrurians in their neighbourhood, becaufe they would 
not quit the party of the Romans, and demanded in 
the ftrongeft terms that they might be fecured againf: 
the infults and enterprizes of thofe common enemies. 
The deputies were anfwered, “ That the Senate would 
make provifion, that the allies Ihould not futfer for 
their faithful attachment to the Roman people. That 
the Hetrurians as foon as poffible Ihould have the fame 
fate as the Samnites.” 

No hafte however had been made to fend them 
fuccours, if advice had not come, that the Falifci, 
antient friends of the Roman people, had joined the 
Hetrurians. The proximity of that people gave the 
Senate fome difquiet, and induced them to fend heralds 
to the Falifci with their complaints. Upon their re- 
fufal to make fatisfafticn, war was declared againft 
them in form, and the Confuls had orders to draw 
lots, which of them Ihould march from Samnium into 
Hetruria with his army. 
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Carvilius had already taken in a very few days Vo- A - R - 459* 
lana, Palumbinum, and Herculaneum, from the 
Samnites, and about ten thoufand men had been kil¬ 
led and made prifoners in attacking thofe three places. 

Chance gave him the commiffion to march into He- 
truria. His troops were very glad of it, becaufe they 
began already to fufier exceedingly from the cold in 
Samnium. Papirius found more refiftance at Sepi- 
num, but at length he carried the place. In this 
fiege, and the adlions with which it was attended, 
more than feven thoufand rnen were killed, and al- 
moft three thoufand taken prifoners. All the fpoils 
were granted to the foldiers, which were very confi- 
derable ; becaufe the Samnites had laid up their befl 
effedts in a fmall number of places, which they be¬ 
lieved moil capable of refilling the enemy’s attacks. 

The whole country was already covered with fnow, 
and the army could keep the field no longer: the 
Conful therefore withdrew his troops from Samnium. 

He entered Rome in triumph, followed by the fol¬ 
diers with all the military gifts, crowns, and marks 
of honour, with which he had rewarded their bra¬ 
very. Every body was particularly attentive to the 
fpoils of the Samnites, and compared them for fplen- 
dor and beauty with thofe the victor’s father had for¬ 
merly taken from the fame people ; which were very 
well known, becaufe moil of the public places of 
Rome were adorned with them. Some confiderable 
prifoners were led in this triumph, well known for 
their own exploits, and thofe of their fathers. The 
copper money, which was expofed in the proceffion 
to the view of the public, according to Livy, amount¬ 
ed to fuch immenfe fums, as gives reafon to believe 
that there is an error in the text. This money is faid 
to have arofe from the fale of prifoners. The filver, 
which had been taken in the cities, amounted to one 
thoufand three hundred and thirty pounds weight. 

The whole was carried into the treafury; and no part 
of it given the foldiers : which highly offended the 
People, becaufe the ufual tax for the payment of the 
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• army was levied upon them : whereas, if the Confi.il 
had not had the vanity to difplay the fums intended 
for the treafury in his triumph, the foldiers might 
have been rewarded with part of them, and the reft 
been applied in difcharging the arrears due to them. 
The Conful Papirius dedicated the temple of Qtiiri- 
nus, which his father, during his Didlatorfhip, had 
vowed to that God and he adorned it with the fpoils 
of the enemy, which were fo abundant, that befides 
what were placed in that temple and the Forum, part 
of them were given to the neighbouring colonies and 
allies, to adorn their temples and public places. 
When the triumph was over, Papirius put his army 
into winter-quarters in the territory of Vefcia, becaufe 
that country was expofed to the incurfions of the 
Samnites. 

During the interval of which I am now fpeaking, 
Carvilius took Troilium, and fome other ftrong places 
in Hetruria. The Falifci demanded peace; but had 
only a truce for a year granted them, for which they 
were made to give an hundred thoufand Affes, and 
the pay of the troops for that campaign. At his re¬ 
turn to Rome, he received the honour of a triumph. 
The fum which he caufed to be carried into the pub¬ 
lic treafury amounted to three hundred and ninety 
thoufand Affes. For the reft, he caufed a temple to 
be built to Fortune ; and diftributed to each loldier 
out of the fpoils an hundred and two Affes, and 
twice as much to the Centurions and cavalry : a libe¬ 
rality which gave them the more pleafure, as his col- 
legue had been very clofe in that refpeft to his fol¬ 
diers. 

This year the Cenfus was compleated by the Cen- 
fors P. Cornelius Arvina, and C. Marcius Rutilus. 
The number of the citizens amounted to two hundred 
and fixty-two thoufand three hundred and twenty-two. 
This was the nineteenth Luftrum from the inftitution 
of the Cenforfnip. 

The fame year the cuftom was firft introduced fof 
the citizens to wear crowns on their heads at the Games 

and 
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and Shews, to exprefs their joy and triumph for the A ^-'H9. 
victories gained over the enemy. 

Papirius prefided in the affemblies for the ele&ion 
of Confuls. Q^Fabius Gurges, the fon of Fabius 
Maximus, was elected with D. Junius Brutus Scteva. 

The plague, which raged both in the city and 
country, foon made all the fucceffes of this year be 
forgotten. The books of the Sibyls were confulted, 
to know what remedy there was for it •, and in them 
it was found that it was necefiary to bring the God 
iEfculapius from Epidaurus to Rome : which could 
not be executed this year, becaui'e the two Confuls 
were employed in the field. They contented them- 
felves therefore with appointing a day for folemn pray¬ 
ers to implore the proteftion of that God. 

The firft decade of Livy ends here, that is to fay, 
the tenth book of his hifcory. The whole work con¬ 
futed of an hundred and forty, or an hundred and 
forty-two books. Only thirty of them are come down 
to us, and of them the laft are not perfect. The lofs 
of them cannot be fufficiently regretted, and in all 
appearance, will never be retrieved. Freinfhemius, 
an illuftrious German, has with infinite pains and won¬ 
derful difcernment collected all that is difperfed in an- 
tient authors, as w r ell Greek as Latin, concerning the 
parts of the Roman hiftory, which are no longer ex¬ 
tant in Livy, and has filled up almoft all the * void • 
places, and thereby, as far as was poffible, reftored 
what we have loft of him. The reader may confult 
the little I have Laid on this fupplement and its au¬ 
thor in the Ancient Hiftory, where I lpeak of Livy. 

He will fpare me much trouble, in pointing put to 
me the places, from which 1 may extract what is 
wanting in this excellent hiftorian, and often in fup- 
plying me with materials ready prepared. As the 
paffages of the authors which he cites are fometimes 
very Ihort, and for that reafon in great number, to 
avoid the confufion which fuch frequent citations 

* He has not filled up the void places in the five laft books. 
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might occafion, I fhall often quote only Freinfhe- 
mius, where the reader may find them referred to. 
The fecond decade of Livy (fo ten books together 
are called) is of the number of thofe which are loft. 
It included the fpace of feventy-three years, from the 
460th to the 533 d year of Rome. 


SECT. II. 

The Samnites take arms again , and defeat the army of Fa- 
bias Gurges. He is acctcfed. His father obtains his 
• pardon , and goes to ferve under him as his lieutenant. 
“The Romans gain a famous villory. L. Pojlumius being 
Inter-rex, caufes himfelf to be eh bled Conful. The 
■plague continues to rage at Rome. A ferpent is brought 

from Epidaurus , which is faid to be AEfculapius under 
the form of that animal. The diftemper ceafes. A 
temple is erebled to him in the ijle of the Tiber. Dif- 
pute between Pojlumius , and Fabius Conful the preced¬ 
ing year. Pojlumius takes feveral places. Colony of 
twenty thoufand men fettled at Venujia, and in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. Fabius triumphs over the Samnites. Pof- 
tumius, on the expiration of his Confuljloip , is accufed , 
and condemned. The Samnites and Sabines are reduced 
to ajk peace. Three new colonies. Judges of criminal 
affairs injlituted. Cenfus. Fabius , Prince of the Se¬ 
nate. Domejlic diffenjions concerning debts. Laws 
paffed in favour of the People. War with the Volji- 
nians and Lucanians. 

Fabius Gurges. 

D. Junius Brutus Scjjva.' 

'T' H E Samnites had been defeated and cut to pieces 
**■ fo many times, their Ioffes had been fo very great, 
efpecially the laft campaign, and they were reduced 
to fo weak a condition, that there was no appearance 
that they fliould have any thoughts of taking arms 
again, at leaft fo foon, after fuch a feries of bad fuc- 
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cefs. But the repeated defeats they had fuftained, far 
from abating their courage through fear, ferved only 
to. kindle in them, through a kind of defpair, the 
defire of avenging themfelves upon a people, who 
had made them fuffer fo many evils, and againfi: whom 
they had conceived an hatred which rofe to rage and 
fury. Papirius had fcarce withdrawn his army from 
Samnium in order to its entering Rome in triumph 
with him, than they made new and more numerous 
levies than their paft and ftill recent difafter feemed 
to admit. The news of the plague, which made great 
ravages in the city of Rome and all around it, and 
the little reputation and experience of the Confute 
lately, eledted, filled the Samnites with a blind confi¬ 
dence and rafh boldnefs, which fuggefted nothing to 
them but victories and triumphs. They began by 
ravaging the lands of the Campanians, whom they 
confidered as the firfi: authors of their misfortunes. 

Rome did not leave its allies without aid and de¬ 
fence. The Conful Fabius was charged with this 
war. He fet out with the legions, full of the ardor 
and courage with which his name and the glory of his 
father infpired him, and at the fame time with no lefs 
contempt and indignation for an enemy fo often de¬ 
feated, and always ready to revolt. He allured him- 
felf, that with the leaft vigour againfi: an enemy 
weakened to the degree the Samnites were, it was ealy 
to reduce them for ever, and was in hopes of termi¬ 
nating a war for good and all, and that without diffi¬ 
culty, which had fo long employed the Roman arms. 
He arrived in Campania with thefe thoughts, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the camp of the Samnites with the 
utmofl: expedition. Their general had detached a 
party to take a view of the enemy. As foon as the 
Romans appeared, the detachment retired. Fabius 
believed it the whole army flying before him ; and as 
if nothing was wanting to vidtory but difpatch, he 
advanced in diforder as he was, without giving his 
troops time to refpire, taking a view of the country, 
or any. other precaution, and gave the fignal of bat- 
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A.K.460. j;i e> The general of the Samnites had atted like a 
a j 2 ' t ' true Roman. He had polled himfelf very advanta- 
geoufly, had drawn up his troops in battle at his lei- 
1 'ure, and had exhorted them to fhew themfelves men 
of courage by the moll powerful arguments. The 
fuccefs of the battle was fuch as might be expected. 
The Samnites, who were quite frelh, and waited the 
coming up of the enemy, repulfed and broke the Ro¬ 
mans with eafe, who, already fatigued by a long 
march, had ran eagerly on, in expectation rather to 
plunder, than of a battle. Three thoufand Romans 
were left upon the fpot, and a much greater number 
wounded. Only the night, which came on very hap¬ 
pily for them, faved the reft of the army, and prevent¬ 
ed it from being entirely cut to pieces. They retired 
to a more favourable poll, with intent to fortify them¬ 
felves in it. 

Xonar. They found themfelves in the moft unhappy and 
deplorable fituation imaginable, without provifions 
for the troops, remedies for the lick and wounded, or 
any means for repofing themfelves, of which they 
were in fo much want. The baggage had been left 
in the firft camp which they had abandoned, the loldi- 
ers Having brought away with them only their arms. 
They were in want of every thing, and of nothing fo 
much as courage. The night palled amidft the groans 
of the dying, and the complaints of thofe who fur- 
vived them, all expetting with terror and defpair the 
return of day, which they believed would be the laft 
of their lives. And indeed, weakened as they were 
by a confiderable lofs, and overwhelmed befides with 
fatigues, wounds, grief, and defpair, they could not 
expett to be able to refill enemies, whofe force and 
courage viftory had undoubtedly much augmented. 
In this condition, wherein every thing was defperate, 
they were indebted to the Samnites themfelves for 
their fafety, whofe miftake extricated them out of the 
extremity to which they were reduced. They believed, 
with what foundation is not faid, that the army of the 
other Conful was at hand > and through fear of being 
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taken in the rear by troops newly arrived, if they ftaid A. .P..460. 
to attack Fabius’s camp, they retired, contented with A “*' 2 C ' 
the good fuccefs they had already had. 

Thefe very fuccelfes and advantages gained from 
time to time by the Samnites, became the fource of 
their misfortunes, and after the moll bloody defeats. 

Hill put their arms into their hands, in hopes at length 
of prevailing over the Romans in fome fenfe, if I 
may be allowed to ufe the comparifon, like men pof- 
felfed with the love of Play, whom notwithftanding 
continual bad fuccefs, the fmalleft gain gives hopes of 
retrieving all their pall Ioffes by fome happy run of . 
the dice in their favour. 

Whilll the Samnites gave themfelves up entirely to 
the joy of fo glorious a victory, Rome was in mourn¬ 
ing and affliftion. Lefs fenfible to all other lolfes than 
to that of glory and renown, Ihe faw with grief, that 
at the inllant, when the longeft and molt obftinate 
war the Romans ever had, was upon the point of be- . 
ing terminated for ever, the ralhnefs of the Conful 
had given it new birth, and rendered it more vigor¬ 
ous and terrible than it had ever been, by filling the 
Samnites with courage, confidence, and boldnefs. 

Not only the Tribunes, long accultomed to take ad¬ 
vantage of fuch events for irritating the People againlt 
the Patricians, vented thefe complaints; the Senate 
itfelf exprelfed flill far more violent difcontent. Af¬ 
ter long and warm deliberations, it. was decreed, that. 
the Conful Fabius fhould return to Rome on a certain 
day to give an account of his conduft. 

As foon as he arrived there, a croud of accufers 
declared againll him, and cited him to take his trial 
before the People. It was not polfible either to ex- 
cule or conceal his bad conduct in the battle. Conn- 
deration for his father Fabius, which feemed the only 
thing that could be of fervice to him, turned againll 
him in the prefent conjun&ure, and ferved only to ag¬ 
gravate his fault. And indeed, for the fon of fo great 
a man, nurtured and educated in the midlt of his 
lather’s triumphs, not only to fully the glory of the Ro- 
D 3 man 
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A.R, 460. man name, but the laurels of his anceftors, by a 
ftiameful defeat, that could be only afcribed to his 
f imprudence, was confidered as an unpardonable 
crime. 

The People, generally prejudiced to excefs againft 
the Confuls, feemed determined not fo much as to 
jiear his defence. But when Fabius the father ap¬ 
peared as a fuppliarjt, the fight of that venerable old 
man, round whom his victories and triumphs feemed 
to attend, foon changed their fentiments. He did 
not endeavour either to excufe his fon’s conduct, or 
to leffen his fault: but repeating with a modeft air 
and tone the fervices of his anceftors and himfelf, he 
implored them to fpare a father at his age fo fenfible 
an affront, and one fo much to the difgrace of his 
whole houfe. He added, “ That he however afked 
only, in favour of the Fabii, who almoft from the 
origin of Rome had not a little contributed by their 
valour and conduCt to its greatnefs, and in gratitude 
to the three hundred Fabii, who had defended the 
commonwealth at the price of their blood and the al¬ 
moft total extinction of their name, that they would 
pardon his ion, if his fault were without remedy, and 
it was more advantageous to the State to punilh than 
forgive him.” “ For,” faid he, “ I have long learnt 
“ to prefer the interefts of the public to all other 
“ motives, and I believe I have given during my 
“ whole life fufficient proofs of my difpofition in that 
££ refpeCt. Now as to what concerns my fon, his 
“ fault, I confefs, is great: but it may prove infi- 

nitely ufeful to him, as well as to the common- 
“ wealth. Though it does not become a father to 
? £ praife his fon, I cannot forbear faying, that mine 
<£ has good qualities. I have endeavoured to culti- 
<£ vate them by my cares, counfel, and an education 
<£ worthy of the name he bears. The temerity natu? 
“ ral to his years, and too much confidence in him- 
‘ £ felf, has hurried him into the precipice. The fhame 
“ to which he is now expofed will remedy them. In 
<£ attaining the maturity of more advanced years, he 

“ will 
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will leave you nothing to apprehend from the le- A.R.460 
vity of inconfiderate youth. Alas, I feem, Ro¬ 
mans, to have forefeen this misfortune, when I 
took fo much pains in your affembly, to prevent 
my fon from being elected Conful. At this time I 
make you a quite different requeft, and demand 
the Confullhip for him. For it will be creating him 
Conful again, to pardon his fault, and put it into 
his power to retrieve it. And I will be fecurity 
for him, that he lhall retrieve it with advantage. 

“ To this end, I offer myfelf to ferve under hkrTas 
f£ his lieutenant. I have ftill ftrength enough to fup- 
c ‘ port the fatigues of war, and do my duty in a bat-- 
“ tie. The remembrance of what the enemy have 
“ formerly feen me do in the field, may ftill intimi- 
“ date them. But what is more important, l ven- 
“ ture to promife you, that the martial ardor of the 
“ fon, guided and moderated by the counfels of the 
“ father, fiiall foon wipe out by a glorious vi&orj* 

“ the fhame which only his youth has drawn upon 
« him.” 

Fabius’s offer was received with univerfal applaule, 
and he was immediately appointed his fon’s lieutenant. 

The Conful took the field foon after, as much ref- 
pefted, and attended with as paffionate vows and as 
great hopes on the fide of the People at his depar¬ 
ture, as he had been ill received at his return. Upon 
the march, and afterwards upon his return, every 
thing paffed according to the ftridkeft rules of difci- 
pline. The allies, who were full of efteem for the 
valour and ability of Ck Fabius the father, of which 
they had often been witneffes, and of gratitude for 
the fervices they had received from him, executed all 
the orders he gave them with joy and difpatch. The 
army in general, impatient to blot out the ignominy 
of their defeat, and promifing themfelves every thing 
from a general under whom themfelves and their fa¬ 
thers had fo often defeated the Samnites, demanded 
eagerly to be led againft the enemy. The Samnites 
on their fide, flufhed with the victory they had gained, 

D 4 defired 
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Ant ^°'defired a battle with no lefs ardor. . In confequence, 

* the one defiring to retain the glory they had acquired, 
and the other to retrieve their lliame, both fides came 
to blows with equal ardor. 

The Roman army began to give way, and Pontius 
Herennius, general of the Samnites, l'urrounded the 
Conful with a chofen body of troops, when Fabius, 
perceiving the danger of his fon, lpurred his horfe 
into the thickeft of the enemy. A body of cavalry 
followed him, reprefenting to themfelves how fhame- 
ful it would be for them, if fuch combatants as they 
were, in the flower of their youth, fhouldfuffer them¬ 
felves to be excelled in vigour and courage by an old 
man. This charge decided the fate of the battle. 
The Roman legions, animated by the example of the 
horfe, fuftained the enemy firft, and loon after broke 
them. Herennius, who difcharged all the duties of 
an able general and a brave loldier in this aftion, ufed 
all poflible endeavours to rally his troops, flop thofe 
w r ho fled, and repulfe the enemy ; but could not pre¬ 
vent them from flying, and loft the occaflon of ef- 
caping himfelf. Four thoufand Samnites with that 
general were made prifoners, and twenty thoufand 
killed in the battle and purfuit. The camp of the 
enemy was taken with conflderable fpoils, which 
were afterwards much augmented by the plunder of 
the country, and the voluntary furrender of feveral 
places. 

A Angle man occafloned all this change ; that an 
army a few days before vidtorious, was cut in pieces 
by the fame troops they had fo lately defeated •, and 
that the Conful had made the general prifoner who 
had put him to flight, an agreeable fpedtacle to the 
People, and a magnificent ornament of the tri¬ 
umph decreed him the next year, when he returned 
to Rome. 

Freinfh. Whilft things pafied thus in Samnium, D. Brutus 
1 .ii.c. 10 th e other Conful was no lefs fuccefsful againft the 
T I+ ; Hetrurians and Falifci. 
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The Interrex L. Poftumius Megellus, in the afiem- Liv. l. 2? . 
bly wherein he prefided, nominated himfelf Conful;^ 6 j 
which had no example, except Appius Claudius, c/35. 3 ’ 
whole conduit in that refpeit had been univerfally con¬ 
demned. 

L. PoSTUMIUS, III. 

C. Junius Brutus. 

Poftumius. was a proud man, and if we may believe Dionyf a- 
Livy, had already given proofs of his haughtinefs, in pud Valef. 
decreeing himfelf a triumph againft the will of the 
Senate, and without the confent of the people. He 
fuftained his charaiter in this his third Confullhip, 
and began by expreffing great contempt for his col- 
legue. The latter, who was a Plebeian, and a man 
of a modeft and mild difpofition, refigned the pro¬ 
vince of Samnium to him, without infilling upon the 
conftant cuftom, according to which the provinces 
ought to have been drawn for by lots. 

All this while the plague continued to rage at Rome: Liv. Epit. 
this was the third year fince it began, and no aid hu- ”• 
man or divine had abated its violence. We have al- y a g y iaK# 
ready feen, that the Senate, after having confulted the Ov.*Met. 
books of the Sibyls, had refolved to bring the God de 
JEfculapius to Rome, which could not be executed at virisiiluft. 
that time on account of the wars, in which the com- c - 22> 
monwealth was engaged. Ten embafiadors were fent 
this year to fetch that God from Epidaurus to Rome : 
Epidaurus was a city of Peloponnefus, which pafled 
for the place of his birth. Five miles from that city 
there was a temple of great fame, erefted in honour 
of this God, and full of rich prefents, fent thither by 
l'uch as believed themfelves indebted to iElcuiapius for 
the recovery of their health. The embafiadors were 
conduced thither. Whilft they were admiring a mar¬ 
ble ftatue of extraordinary magnitude, the work of 
Thrafymedes, a famous ftatuary of Paros, a great fer- 
pent came fuddenly from the inmoft part of the tem¬ 
ple, at d (truck all t;he fpeftators with aftonilhment and 
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^int 4 c*’ reli s i0us awe - The priefts, with a refpeCtful air and 
' tone, cried out, that the God refided in that ferpent, 
and that he fhewed himfelf from time to time under 
that form, but always for the good of mortals. He 
fuffered himfelf to be feen during two days in the tem¬ 
ple ; and then difappeared. The third, palling thro’ 
a croud of fpeCtators feized with admiration and re- 
fpeCt, he went forwards directly to the port where the 
Roman galley lay, and having entered it, he placed 
himfelf in the Cabin of Ogulnius, the principal of 
the embaffadors, and continued there, after having 
. folded himfelf in feveral circles from his tail to his 
head. 

The Romans, highly pleafed with the fuccefs of 
' their voyage, and believing they had the God himfelf 
with them, fet fail, and in a few days arrived happily 
at Antium. There, as the fea ran very high in effeCt 
of bad weather, which came on unexpectedly, and 
would not admit them to proceed On their voyage, the 
ferpent, which during the whole pafiage had continued 
in the fame place quiet and without any motion, glided 
to the porch of a very famous temple in that city. 
The place was planted with myrtles and palm trees, 
round one of which he twined himfelf, and continued 
hanging there by the long folds of his tail during three 
days. The Romans were in great alarm, left they 
fhould not be able to make him quit that place; be- 
caufe during the whole time he refufed to take his 
ufual nourishment. But he foon put an end to their 
difquiet by returning to the galley, and at laft arrived 
at Rome. The joy on that account was univerfal. 
People came from all quarters of the city in crouds to 
fee a fight fo new, and which they could fcarce con¬ 
ceive. Altars were ereCted on the fide of the Tiber 
where he patted, incenfe burnt, and victims facrificed. 
When the fhip arrived at the place where the Tiber 
divides itfelf into two branches, and forms an ifie, the 
ferpent quitted it, and fwam into that ifie, after which 
he was feen no more. The Senators, concluding that 
the God had cholen that plaCe for his abode, order- 
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ed a temple to be built there to iEfculapius : and A ^ 4 £*' 
the fame inftant the plague ceafed. This temple as ,’. ’ 
afterwards became very famous, and the magnificent 
prefents with which it was enriched, denoted, fhall I 
fay the gratitude, or ftupid credulity, of thole who 
pretended to have been cured by invoking this God 
of medicine. I leave the reader to conjecture how 
much fiAviri muft have been employed in this voyage 
of a lerpent attended with fo many wonders The in Phi- 
Abbot Tillemont, in the life of Marcus Aurelius, men- lo P feud * 
tions an impoftor who tamed ferpents. His life is re¬ 
lated at large in Lucian. 

The Conful Poltumius carried the fame pride with Freinlh. 
him into his province, as he had Ihewn in the city in 
refpeCt to his collegue. Fabius Gurges, who had been Diodf a- 
Conful the year before, actually commanded in Sam- P ud Valei * 
mum by order of the Senate in quality of Proconful. 
Poltumius wrote to him, “ To quit his province as 
foon as poffible: that himfelf was fufficient for the war 
there, and that he had no occafion for aid.” Fabius 
replied, “ he defired him to refleCt, that having re¬ 
ceived his powers from the Senate, he could not quit 
the province without their order.” This anfwer did 
not fatisfy the Conful. When advice came to Rome 
of what had palled, it was apprehended that the mif- 
underllanding of the generals might be pernicious to 
the public. Deputies were therefore fent to the Con¬ 
ful, to declare to him it was the intention of the Se¬ 
nate, that Fabius fhould remain in Samnium with his 
army. Far from complying with that order, Poftu- 
mius is faid to have explained himfelf in terms fcarce 
Credible. He was fo bold as to fay, “ That as long 
as he fhould be Conful, it was not for him to obey 
the Senate, but for the Senate to fubmit to him.” 

And to make good what he faid by his aCtions, having 
difmilfed the deputies, he marched his army imme¬ 
diately to Cominium, which Fabius was actually be-? 
fieging, with the refolution to employ force againll: 
him, if he could not oblige him to retire by other 
means. 


The 
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^\nt 4 c*’ The Roman armies would have exhibited a woeful 
"* jj'j. ’ fcene to the enemy, if Fabius had determined to de¬ 
fend himfelf in the fame manner he was attacked. 
But as he was naturally mild and moderate, and Hill 
more confirmed in that difpofition on the prefent oc- 
cafion by the falutary advice of his father, after having 
declared that he gave way, not to the Confid ’- 5 
phrenzy, but the public utility, he quitted tiie pro¬ 
vince. Some few days after, Poftumius took Comi- 
’ nium. From thence he led his army to Venufia, and 
took that alfo.. He did as much by feveral other places, 
which were either carried by affault, or furrendered by 
capitulation. In this expedition the enemy had ten 
thoufand . men killed, and above fix thoufand furren¬ 
dered themfelves to the viftor, after having laid down 
their arms. 

The Conful’s adtions were certainly great and im¬ 
portant, but he fpoiled them by a pride and felf-fuffi- 
ciency, that were quite ridiculous. He wrote the 
Senate an account of all he had done in Samnium, 
and told them that Venufia and the adjacent country 
was a very proper place for a colony. His propofal 
was approved, but the execution of it confided to 
others, without any mention of the Conful. A co¬ 
lony of twenty thoufand men was fent thither, a num¬ 
ber which might appear improbable, if amongft a 
people not to be fubjedted, and always ready to re¬ 
volt, the Senate had not judged it necefiary to fend a 
considerable number of citizens, in order to keep 
them in awe, and to prevent them from rebel¬ 
ling. 

Freinih. For the reft, as the capricious and inlolent difpofi- 
xi - >8 - tion of Poftumius had very much conduced to render 
him universally odious to all orders of the ftate-, on 
the other hand* : by way of contrail:, it had not a little 
contributed to recommend Fabius to their favour. 
Vfhen he returned to Rome, and had given an account 
of the fuccefs of his campaigns, a triumph over the 
Samnites called Pentri was very willingly granted him. 
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Its * fineft ornament was Fabius the elder, who fol¬ 
lowed his fon’s chariot on horfeback, with a more fen- 
fible joy to fee him in that condition, in the midft of 
the applaufes and acclamations of the people, than 
when entering Rome himfelf in triumph after his glo¬ 
rious viftories, he carried the fame Fabius, whilft an 
infant, by his fide in his chariot, and feemed then 
forming .him for his future greatnefs. The Conful 
diftributed half the fpoils to the troops, and caufed 
the reft to be carried into the public treafury. Caius 
Pontius, general of the Samnites, who was led in this 
triumph with his hands tied behind him, was after¬ 
wards executed. He was a great Captain, who had 
long made head againft the Romans, and had occa- 
fioned the exceffive difgrace they had fuftained at the 
pafs of Caudium. He gave an illuftrious teftimony 
of the difintereftednefs of the Romans of his age, in 
faying, -f- “ That if he had been born in times, when 
the Romans had learnt to take prefents, he would have 
made the term of their power oflhort duration.” 

Poftumius, as much incenfed at the honours granted 
Fabius, as at the refufal of thcfe he had demanded in 
vain, feemed to make it his bufinefs to offend the 
Senate more and more. He vented his rage againft 
his enemies with infult, and indifferently attacking 
both orders of the State, to mortify the Senate, he 
diftributed all the fpoils he had taken amongft the 
foldiers, and difbanded his army before it was poffible 
to fend him a fucceffor. It is believed by fome, and 
with fufficient probability, that what we have related 
of Poftumius’s triumph againft the will of the Senate, 
in his fecond Confulfhip, fhould be placed here. How¬ 
ever that were,- he had no fooner quitted his offices, 
than two Tribunes cited him to a tryal before the peo¬ 
ple. Befides the grievances of which we have fpoke, 

* Idem triuniphantis currum, equo infidens, fequi, quem ipfe par- 
vulunn triumphis fuis geftaverat, in maxima voluptate pofuit: nccac- 
ceflor gloriofas illius pornpce, fed au&or fpe&atus eft. Val.. Max. 5. 7. 

f Si in ea tempora natus eflet, quibus munera accipere Romani 
didieiflent, fe illos diutius imperare non fuiiTe palTurum, Cic, de Olftc. 
ii. 22 , ' * 
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^Ant 4 c* Was accu ^ “ °f having employed on his own 
2^'j, ’ lands, before he took the field, two thoufand legion¬ 
ary fokliers, forgetting they were foldiers, and not his 
flaves, and that they were confided to his command, 
not to improve his lands, but to acquire new ones for 
the public.” The Tribunes in general declared againft 
him, and fined him 500,000 AfTes, which may be 
reckoned about twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
Iterling. 


A.R.462. p Cornelius Rufinus. 

Ant. C. 

290. JVL. Curius Dentatus. 

Liv.Epift. Tinder thefe Confuls, the Samnites, forced by the 
EW 1 1 la y in g wa ^ e of their country, fent to afk peace of 
Velleius j. Curius, who permitted them to fend deputies to Rome. 
He alfo obliged the Sabines, who had taken arms, to 
have recourfe to the clemency of the Roman People. 
They not only renewed the ancient .treaty with them ; 
'but conferred the freedom of the city alfo upon them, 
though not with the right of fuffrage. Curius obtain¬ 
ed a double triumph, after which he retired to his 
farm. 

It was * at this time, that the Samnites, who had 
taken Curius for their patron and protestor, deputed 
the principal perfons of their nation to him, and offer-' 
ed him confiderable prefents, to induce him to aflifl: 
them with his credit in the Senate, in order to their 
obtaining favourable conditions of peace. They found 
him by the fire in his little houfe in the country, fit¬ 
ting upon a ftool, and eating his dinner out of a 
wooden difh. It is eafy to conceive that the feaft and 
equipage fuited each other. There j- was nothing ad- 

* M’ Curius, exa&iflima norma Romance frugalitatic, idemque fbr- 
. titudinis perfe&iflimum fpecimen, Samnitium legatis agrefti fe in Icam* 

no aflidentem foco, atque ligneo catillo csenantem (quales epulas ap¬ 
paratus indicio eft) fpectandum praebuit, &c Val. Max. iv. x. 

Curio ad focum fedenti magnum auri pondus Samnites cum attulif- 
fent, repudiate ab eo funt. Non enim aurum habere pr^clarum fibi 
videri dixit, fed iis qui haberent aurum imperare. Cic. d^eneft. 55. 1 

+ Qui domum intraverit, nos potius miretur, quam fupelle&ileni 
aoftram. Senec. Epift. 5. 

mirable 
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mirable in this houfe, beftdes the matter. After hav- A.R. 4 6a‘ 
ing opened the purpofe of their deputation to him, 
they offered him the gold and filver which their ftate 
had ordered them to deliver into his hands. They 
knew Curius very little. He anfwered them in oblig¬ 
ing terms, but abfolutely refufed their prefents •, and 
added with a greatnefs of foul truly worthy of a Ro¬ 
man, “ That he thought it glorious, not to pofiefs 
gold himfelf, but to command thofe that did.” Such 
* was at that time the character of the Romans. In 
private life, they carried their fimplicity and modefty 
fo far, as not to blufh at, or more properly, to glory 
in poverty : in public they fuftained the honour of 
their offices with a dignity, and even loftinefs, that 
feemed to denounce the future Matters of the Univerfe. 

This great man, the terror of the enemies of his coun¬ 
try, and the admiration of his age, had for his whole 
eftate a little farm of feven acres of land, as appears i; 
for he was not afraid to fay in full affembly, that a 
man who was not contented with feven acres, was a 
pernicious citizen. Would one venture to compare 
the magnificent palaces of thofe great Lords, in which 
commonly nothing great is to be feen, but their pomp 
and vanity, with the cottage of Curius ? for fo that 
poor little habitation may well be called in my opinion. 

Cato went exprefsly to vifit that houfe, which was in 
the country of the Sabines, near his own eftate, and 
was never tired of contemplating it with an admira¬ 
tion mingled with refpeft, and a warm defire to imitate 
its matter. 

Haec ratio ac magnitudo animoruir. in majoribus noSris fu.it, 
cum in privatis rebus fuifque fumptibus minimo contend, tenuiflirxio 
cultu viverent; in imperio atque in publica dignitate omnia ad do. 
nam fjplendoremquerevocarent. Quaritur enimin re.domeftica cqji 
twentue laus;. in publica dignitatis. Cic. pro Flaceo, n. zS. 

. f Manii quidem Curii, poft triumphos immenfdmque terra'rum • -id 
jeaum imperio, nota concio ell, « Perniciofum .intdligo civersu 1,1 
feptem jugera non eflent fatis,’’ Pun. Nat. iS, z. ^ 
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A.R.463* M. Valerius Corvinus. 

CiEDICIUS Noctua. 

Liv. Epit. Three cities received colonies ; Caftrum, Adria, J 
Veil 1 1 which has given i ts name to the Adriatic Sea, and 
Sena in the territory of the Gauls. Other writers date 
the fettling of thefe colonies later. 

Three officers were now inftituted to try criminal 
affairs, and to prefide at executions: They were call¬ 
ed Triumviri Capitales. 

In the Cenfus made this year, the citizens amount¬ 
ed to two hundred and feventy-three thoufand men. 

Plih. Hift. Fabius Maximus was chofen Prince of the Senate. 

Nat. 7.41. His father Fabius Ambuftus had the fame honour be¬ 
fore, as his fon Fabius Gurges had after him : an ex¬ 
traordinary diftinction, and obferved by hiftory of this 
illuftrious houfe, to produce three Princes of the 
Senate fucceffively from father to fon in this manner. 
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Q^Marcius Tremulus II. 

P. Cornelius Arvina II. 

Every thing was quiet enough at this time abroad; 
but violent troubles began to break out at home in 
refpeft to the debts. (I fhall treat that fubjedt at the 
end of this fe&ion.) Appius Claudius, afterwards 
furnamed Caecus, was created Dictator, in order to 
find fome remedy for this evil. Thefe troubles ran 
higheft the year following. 

M. Claudius Marcellus. 

• C. Nautius. 


Freinfh. The cruelty, and horrible Iuft of a private perfon, 
Val? Max. occafioned the tumult that arofe under thefe Confuls. 
6 . 1. Veturius, fon of the Conful of the fame name, who 
Va°ef ap ' kad been delivered up to the Samnites after the treaty 

ill" ' s doubted whether it be this Adria (Ituate in Picenum, or ano- 

ther in the country of the Veneti, which gave its name to the Adria¬ 
tic Sea. 

of 
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of the Furcse Caudinte, had been reduced by poverty A ' R -4^5. 
to borrow money at large intereft, which he was not A ”g 7 f’ J 
able to pay his creditor, C. Plotius. He was delivered 
up to him, according to the barbarous cuftom of thofe 
times, which had often been condemned by the laws, 
but always ineffectually. That infamous ufurer, not 
contented with exacting from the fon of a Conful all 
the fervices of a Have, was for doing him beftial vio¬ 
lence. The young Roman rejecting his fhameful 
follicitations with horror, was cruelly fcourged with 
rods: but having found means to efcape out of prifon, 
he went and presented himfelf before the Tribunal of 
the Confuls, attended with a croud of People, whom 
his fad condition had drawn together after him. The 
recent marks of the lafhes he had received, were ftill 
vifible upon his .back. The Confuls, moved at fo fad 
a fpeCtacle, immediately made their report of it to 
the Senate, who committed Plotius to prifon, and 
ordered all that were in cuftody for debt to be en¬ 
larged. Something of the like nature had already hap- L ‘ v - *• s - 
pened fome years before. 

The people, feeing they confined themfelves to fuch 
flight punifliments for fuch enormous crimes, were 
not fatisfied, and murmured loudly againft the Senate,, 
for not going to the root of the evils ; for which pur- 
pofe they were for having debts abolilhed in general. 
Animated by their Tribunes, they refolved to do them¬ 
felves juftice, quitted the city, and retired to mount 
Janiculum, determined not to re-enter Rome, till fa- 
tisfaCtion was made them. 


M, Valerius Potitus. 

C. iELIUS PiETUS. 


A. R. 465. 
Ant. C. 

286. 


As the Senate relied little upon the new Confuls, 
recourfe was had to the remedy ufualiy employed in 
the laft extremities, that is to fay, to a Dictator. Ck 
Hortenfius was nominated. He was a man that 
knew how to loften the rigid authority of his office 
with all the lenitives of a wife condefcenfion. He 
. Vo l. III. E knew, 
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A. R. 4-66. knew, that one of the principal fubjefts of the People’s 
A "g' 6 c ' ciifcontent was the violation of the law Publilia, paffed 
the 416th year of Rome, and the open contempt of 
their ordinances (Plebifcita). Whatever refiftance he 
found in the Senate, he paffed a new law to confirm 
That of which we have juftfpoke, which was in fub- 
ftance, “ That the whole Commonwealth Ihould be 
held to obferve the ordinances palled in the affemblies 
Liv. 1. 3. of the People.” (A law to the fame effedt had been 
1 Vc’ fa tw * ce paffed already, but always violated.) Though 
this was no great matter, the People were contented 
with it, and returned into the city, without having 
effeffed any thing for the prefent in relpedt to the 
debtors. 

Unity being thus reftored, the Dictator was taken 
• with a fudden and violent diforder, occafioned, in all 
appearance, by the exceflive pains and trouble, which 
the reconciliation of the two orders of the ftate had 
colt him, and died in the exercife of his office, a thing 
hitherto without example. 

It is believed, that about this time a law concerning 
the fuffrages was alfo palfed. Anciently, the ordi¬ 
nances of the People had not the force of laws, till 
| they were approved and confirmed by the Senate. In 
effi. 8 ’ the year of Rome 416, it was ordained by the law 
Publilia, that before the People proceeded to give 
their fuffrages, the Senate ffiould previously give their 
confent and ratification to whatever ffiould be inftitut- 
ed. It was manifeftly the non-obfervance of this law 
that obliged its being renewed at this time. The Tri¬ 
bune Mtenius propofed and paffed it. It very much 
augmented the power of the People, but gave a mor¬ 
tal wound to the authority of the Senate, and at the 
. fame time to the wifdom of the government, and the 
public good. 

Liv.Epit. A war opportunely enough broke out at this time, 
"• firft with the Volfinians, a people of Hetruria, which 
ferved to ftifle entirely the remains of the divificn that 
had difturbed the tranquillity of Rome : and next 
with the Lucanians. The latter was occafioned as 
8 follows. 
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follows. This people, whofe neighbourhood their 
power and little refpedt for laws and juftice rendered 
dangerous, obliged the inhabitants of Thurium, a city 
built out of the ruins of, and very near, the ancient 
Sybaris, by repeated injuries to have recourfe to the 
protection of the Romans. War was declared againft 
them. It is conje&ured, that the fuccefs was in fa¬ 
vour of the people of Thurium, becaufe they eredted 
a ftatue to the Tribune iElius, who had induced the 
people to take their defence upon them. 


SECT. III. . 

Important • war with the Gauls called Senones. Murder 
of the Roman ambaffadors . Army of C^ecilius defeated 
by the Senones. Ruin of that people . Samnites con¬ 
quered. IVar with the Tareniines: occafton of it. Their 
infults of the Romans . . Romans again infalted by the 
Tarentines . War declared againfi them. They call in 
Pyrrhus King of Epirus to their aid , who fends them 
jome troops. He foon after lands at Tarentum , having 
firft fufftred a rude form. He puts an end to the idle 
and voluptuous life of the inhabitants. Horrid mu v der 
of all the citizens tf Rhegium . Battle between the 
Conful Levinus and Pyrrhus. The latter is vi tier ions 
by the means of his elephants. New troops are fent to 
Levinus. Pyrrhus approaches Rome: he is obliged to 
return diredlly. Character of that prince, Roms fends 
ambaffadors to Pyrrhus c oncer rang the prifeners. Inf cad 
of a mere exchange , the King prepofes a peace . His 
private converfatten with Fabricius. Feaft given the 
embaffadors. They return to Rome . Pyrrhus fends 

Cineas thither , to treat of peace. The Senate deliberates 

upon the offers of Pyrrhus. Appius Claudius prevents 
a peace from being concluded. The Senate's I ffy and 
noble anfwer. Return of Cineas to Tarentuyn. 
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A. R. 467. 
Ant. C. 
285. 


C. Claudius Canina. 
M. ./Emilius Lepidus. 


.A.R.46S. 
Ant. C. 
284. 


C. Servilius Tucca. 

L. Caxilius Metellus. 


"PReparations were making for an important war with 
■*- the Senones, a people of Gaul, fettled on the coaft 
of the Adriatic lea. They had been ten years, at peace 
with the Romans, from the battle wherein Decius had 
devoted himfelf, and they had been defeated, except 
in having fuffered the Hetrurians under-hand to raife 
troops amongft them. 


A. R. 469. 
Ant. C. 
283. 


P. Cornelius Dolabella. 
C. Domitius Calvinus. 


-einfli. Thefe two Confuls marched, the lirft againft the 
>2. c. 1. Volfinians, and the other into Lucania. The Gauls 
declared themfelves openly this year. They entered 
Hetruria with a more numerous army than ever, and 
formed the fiege of Arretium. The inhabitants of 
that city were in alliance with the Romans. They 
applied to them as againft a common enemy. The 
name of the Gauls had left a ftrong impreflion of ter¬ 
ror in Rome, and no war with them was neglected. 
The deputies in confequcnce carried back a favourable 
anfwer, and the affurance of fpeedy aid. 

But the Romans, that they might have nothing to 
reproach themfelves with, began by fending embaf- 
fadors to the Gauls, to reprefent, “ That the Arretini 
were under the protection of Rome; and that the 
Gauls being engaged in a treaty with the Roman peo¬ 
ple, juftice required, that they fhould not employ their 
troops againft the friends and allies of Rome.” Whilft 
the embaffadors were going about to the towns of the 
Senones, one Britomaris of the royal family, an hot 
and violent young prince, whofe father aiding the He¬ 
trurians had been killed in a battle by the Romans, 
prompted by an inordinate defire of revenge, flopped 
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the embaffadors, killed them, and cut their bodies in 
pieces, and having even torn their ornaments and the 
marks of their dignity to rags, he fcattered both a- 
bouc the country. This was a terrible declaration of 
war. 

It had not been thought proper at firft to recal the 
Confuls from their provinces, and Metellus, Conful 
the year before, and now Praetor, had been charged 
with the command of the aid fent the Arretini. But 
when the news of the barbarous treatment of the em¬ 
bafladors by the Gauls, arrived in the city on one 
fide, and in the Conful Dolabella’s camp on the other, 
every body was feized with a kind of fury. Dolabella, 
leaving the Hetrurians, advanced by long marches 
with his army, crofs the countries of the Sabines and 
Picenum, towards the frontiers of the Senones. The 
latter, who did not expedt that irruption, and had 
not aflembled all their troops, making head againft 
Dolabella with a fmall number, and in diforder, were 
foon defeated and cut to pieces. The Conful did not 
give them time to look about them. He burnt the 
towns, deftroyed the houfes, ravaged the lands, put 
all to the fword who were of age to bear arms, carried 
off the women, children, and old men, and reduced 
almoft the whole country to a frightful folitude. Bri- 
tomaris did not efcape the juft vengeance due to his 
barbarous cruelty. He was made to fuffer a thoufand 
tortures, previoufiy to his being led in triumph, after 
which he was put to death. 

The fortune of arms was very different before Arre- 
tium. The Praetor Caecilius having given the Senones 
and Hetrurians battle, his army was cut in pieces, 
himfelfleft upon the fpot with feven legionary Tri¬ 
bunes, and abundance of other brave officers : above 
thirteen thoufand men were loft in this adtion. 

This vieftory, as confiderable as it was, did not con- 
fole the Gauls for the ruin and defolation of their 
country, which was almoft reduced into a defert by 
the irruption of the Romans. Tranfported with rage 
and fury, after having drawn together all their troops 
E 3 dilperfed 
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A. R.469. difperfea in Hetruria, they fet out furioufly to befiegc 

A “gj c ‘ Rome, in hopes of furprizing, and treating it as their 
anceftors had formerly done, when they marched a- 
gainft it from Clufium, a city of Hetruria as well as 
Arretium. Happily for Rome, as they were to pafs 
through none but countries of the enemy, the obftacles 
they met with flopped the rapidity of their progrefs 
confiderably, and gave the Romans time to take the 
neceffary meafures for giving them a good reception. 

But they did not go To far as Rome. They met the 
Conful Domitius on their route, gave him battle, and 
were entirely defeated. Thofe who efcaped the {laugh¬ 
ter, in their fury and grief turned their arms againft 
each other, and fell by their own hands. Thus was 
the impious and barbarous murder of the Roman em- 
bafladors avenged by the total ruin and extirpation of 
a people not long before fo numerous and powerful. 
As to the fad remains of the Senones, who had retired 
in no great number into the country of the Boii their 
neighbours, and Gauls alfo, this fame year they were 
cut to pieces by the Conful Dolabella in a battle fought 
near the lake of Vadimon againft the Boii and Hetru- 
rians, whom the Senones had engaged to take arms 
in their quarrel. Thofe people, that is to fay, the Boii 
and Hetrurians, were again defeated the year fol¬ 
lowing. 

It feems probable enough, that about this time the 
Romans became matters of the whole country formerly 
potteiTed by the Senones, and that nation being almoft 
entirely extirpated in that part of Italy, that a colony 
was fettled at Sena, a city of the Gauls, otherwife 
called Senogallia. 

A P.470. Q. Almilius. 

Ant. C. c. FaERICIUS. 

2.82. 

Va ] Max. The Samnites, fupported by the Lucanians and 

1. 1. c. s.' Bruttians, began the war again. They were entirely 
defeated in a battle, wherein the Romans believed 
that the God Mars aflifted them in perfon. Twenty 

thoufand 
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thoufand of the enemy were killed in it, and five A. R. 47°. 
thoufand taken, with the general, and twenty : enfigns. A "g' z C * 

The inhabitants of Tarentum had not declared Liv. Epit. 
themfelves openly hitherto againft the Romans, tho’ pP r , 
they faw their power perpetually augmenting, and ex- c . .3. 
tending itfelf as far as them, with abundance of fear 2onar> 
and anxiety. They contented themfelves with aiding 
their enemies underhand, by permitting them to raife 
troops in their territory, which they would not fee. 

Tarentum was a Greek colony, founded anciently 
by the Lacedaemonians, and was confidered as the 
principal city of Calabria, Apulia, and Lucania. It 
was fituated at the bottom of the gulph which bears 
its name, exercifed commerce in all the neighbour¬ 
ing feas, and h d a free trade with Iftria, Illyria, Epi¬ 
rus, Achaia, Africa, and Sicily. It had amafied in¬ 
finite riches, which were the fource, as is ufual, of 
incredible luxury, voluptuoufnefs, and depravity of 
manners." A very judicious writer, of great authority, strab.l. 6. 
fays, that there were more feftivals, folernn games, and p. 280. 
public feafts, in this city than days in the year. Its 
buildings were of extraordinary magnificence, efpeci- 
ally a vaft theatre, fituated near the port, and facing 
the fea. This theatre occafioned in fome meafure the 
ruin of the power of Tarentum, by an accident which 
gave birth to the war with the Romans. 

The Tarentines were celebrating games in this great Appian. 
theatre, when L. Valerius, who commanded the Ro- 
man fleet (Duumvir navalls) appeared with ten vefiels, 1 m ‘ 
and was preparing to enter the port. Philocharis, a 
man of great power in the city, but fo depraved in 
his manners, that the firname of Thais the famous 
courtezan had been given him, diftinguifhed himfelf 
on this occafion. Pretending I know not what treaty, 
by which the Romans were prohibited failing beyond 
the Lacinian promontory, he cried out, “ It is necef- 
“ fary to oppofe with vigour, and to humble the in- 
“ folent pride of thefe Barbarians.” The multitude, 
always feafting, always drunk, and incapable of any 
cool deliberation, applauded this difcourfe, and afted 
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A. R. 470. in conformity to it. Veflels were immediatly put to 
A "g 2 c * fea. The Romans, who expeded nothing lefs than 
a battle, fled. Five of their galleys efcaped the pur- 
fuit of the Tarentines; the other five, furrounded on 
all fides, were driven into the port. Four of thofe 
galleys, with Valerius the commander of the fleet, were 
funk, and the fifth taken. All who were capable of 
bearing arms were put to the fword, and the reft fold 
for fiaves. 

In the fame furious difpofition, they advanced a- 
gair.ft the inhabitants of Thurii, acculing them of 
having called in the Romans, and imputing to them 
as a treafon to the ftate, “ That being Greeks by 
origin, they had chofe rather to call in a barbarous 
nation to their aid, than the Tarentines, to whom 
they were attached by the proximity of country as 
well as blood.” The city was taken and plundered ; 
the principal inhabitants were banifhed ; and the Ro¬ 
man garrifon had their lives faved, and were difmified 
according to the terms of the capitulation. 

Whemthisnews was brought to Rome, though the 
indignation of the People was proportioned to the in- 
fult they had received, however, to do nothing pre¬ 
cipitately, and not to engage imprudently in a new 
war, it was thought proper to fend embafladors to 
carry the complaints of the Commonwealth to the 
Tarentines, and to demand, “ That the prifoners 
fhould be reftored ; that what had been taken from 
the inhabitants of Thurii, or at leaft an equivalent, ac¬ 
cording to a juft eftimate, fhould be reftored to them ; 
that the exiles fhould be recalled; and that the au¬ 
thors of all thefe troubles fhould be delivered up to 
the Romans.” The Tarentines, according to the 
cuftom of the Greeks, ufed to hold their aflembly in 
the theatre. The embafladors found it very difficult 
to gain admittance into it. When they entered, they 
found almoft the whole multitude in a foolifh kind of 
merriment, the effed of wine and debauch: for it 
was an holiday and a day of feafting. As foon as 
Poftumius, the principal embaflador, began to fpeak. 
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the whole aflembly fell into an indecent laughter, and A. r. 47 o. 
would fcarce vouchfafe him the hearing. If any ex- A "g', c ' 
preflion, that was not pure Greek, happened to ef- 
cape him, which ought to have been no wonder from 
a llranger, new horfe-laughs were heard on all fides: 
he was treated as an ignorant Barbarian : in fhort, they 
carried their infolence to fuch an excefs, that without 
any regard to the law of nations, they drove the am- 
baffadors out of the theatre with ignominy. Their 
phrenzy did not flop here. As the Romans were 
retiring through a great croud of the populace, who 
had affembled at the gates of the Theatre, a come¬ 
dian or buffoon, called Philonides (for his name is 
preferved as a man of importance, whilft thofe of 
the principal perfons of Tarentum are not known) 
coming up to them, had the infolence to urine upon 
their robes, which the whole Theatre applauded. 

“ You may laugh now,” cried Poftumius; “ but 
“ your mirth fhall foon be changed into forrow, and 
“ the fpots in our garments wafhed out in your blood.” 
Without any other anfwer they returned to Rome, 
where they found the new Confuls already entered 
upon office. 

L. A 5 milius Barbula. . _ 

A.R. 471. 

Q. Marcius Philippus. Ant. c. 

281. 

Upon the report made firft in the Senate, and af- Frcinfl]i 
terwards before the People, of the injurious treat- 12.10-26. 
ment of the Roman ambaffadors by the Tarentines, 
war was declared againft them, and orders were given 
the Conful TEmilius, who had already fet out for 
Samnium, to poflpone all other affairs, and march 
againft the Tarentines ; and, if they did not make 
immediate and entire fatisfa&ion, to attack them with 
the utmoft vigour. Tarentum then began to open its 
eyes, like one after long drunkennefs, and deep fleep. 

The enemy was advancing with a numerous army of 
good troops. It was therefore neceffary to declare 
fhemfelves, and come to an immediate refolution: that 

is 
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is to fay, either to determine upon a war with a power¬ 
ful and exafperated enemy, in which they faw great 
inconveniences, and the more becaufe they had made 
no manner of preparations for it 3 or come into the 
fatisfadlion required, which would be extremely fhame- 
ful and mortifying. They deliberated and wavered a 
great while between thefe two points, for there was 
no medium to choofe, without being able to refolve 
on either, becaufe they found unfurmountable diffi¬ 
culties in both. At laft, one of the affembly rifing 
up, reprefented, “ That they were much in the 
wrong to lofe time in vain deliberations, without con¬ 
cluding any thing. That it was clear, unlefs people 
were wilfully blind, and had renounced all fenfe of 
honour, that the peace, as propofed by the Romans, 
ought to be confidered as a fhameful flavery, to which 
death itfelf was preferable. That confequently there 
was but one choice to make, which was war. That 
it mull: indeed be confeffed, that they wanted a gene¬ 
ral to oppofe againfc fuch enemies as the Romans, and 
to conduct an enterprize of fuch importance, without 
which they could not promile themfelves good fuc- 
cefs : but that the thing was not without a remedy. 
That it was neceffary to feek that abroad, which they 
had not at home. That their anceftors on like occa- 
fions had called in at different times from Peloponne- 
fus and Sicily the aid of Archidamus the fon of Age- 
filaus, Cleonymus, Agathocles, and laft of all, of 
Alexander of Epirus. That this latter country feemed 
to offer them fuch a general as they might defire, in 
the perfon of Pyrrhus, a very powerful, valiant and 
warlike prince, and one who was always ready to af- 
fift fuch as had recourfe to him. That he would be 
the more inclined to comply, as it was not long fince 
themfelves had aided him with a confiderable fleet 
againft the Corcyreans.” This advice pleafed the af- 
fembly extremely. There was in the city a man of 
fine wit and great fenfe, called Meton. Upon the 
rumour of what paffed in the Theatre, he came thi¬ 
ther with a crown of flowers carelefly put together on- 
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his head, and a torch in his hand, attended by a female A.R. 471. 
minftrel. The Tarentines immediately began fome A "g‘ w c ' 
to clap their hands, and others to laugh heartily. 

They ordered the She-mufician to play, and bade Me- 
ton come into the midft of the affembly, and give 
them a fong. The genius of a nation may be feen in 
a fingle circumftance of this kind. As foon as filence 
was marie, Meton, inftead of finging, fpoke thus with 
a loud voice : “ Men of Tarentum, you are much in 
“ the right not to hinder fuch as arewilling to be merry, 

“ and go about in mafqueradc, whilft it is in their 
“ power. And you yourfelves, if you are wife, will 
“ make merry alfo, and enjoy a liberty whilft you 
“ may, which will be of fhort duration. For I give 
“ you notice, that as foon as Pyrrhus arrives here, 

“ you will have quite different affairs upon your hands. 

“ You muff; alter your manners, mend your condud, 

“ and refolve to lead a new kind of life.” Thofe 
who were afraid of being delivered up to the Romans, 
if a peace were concluded, obferving that this dif- 
courfe made impreffion upon the people, fell in a body - 
upon Meton, and drove him out of the affembly. The 
decree paffed. It was unanimoufly refolved to call in 
Pyrrhus, and immediately ambaffadors were appointed 
to propofe the affair to him in the name of the Ta¬ 
rentines, and feveral other ftates in the neighbour¬ 
hood. 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, was of all the princes of 
his time the greateft Captain, and the boldeft in form¬ 
ing enterprizes. He might have lived happy and 
quiet in his own dominions: but the warmth and im- 
petuofity of his genius, and an ambition always reft- 
lefs and craving, could not bear inadion and repofe, 
and required to be always in motion themfelves, and 
in confequence to keep others fo. The ambaffadors 
fent not only from the Tarentines, but from all the 
Greeks of Italy, arrived in Epirus with magnificent 
prefents for Pyrrhus. They had orders to tell him, 
that they wanted only a Leader of wifdom, experi¬ 
ence, and reputation : that they had fufficient num¬ 
bers 
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A.R. 47 i-bers of good troops, and that the forces alone of the 
Lucanians, Meflapians, Samnites and Tarentines, 
when drawn together, compofed an army of three 
hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand 
horfe. It is eafy to conceive how much fuch a pro- 
pofal pleafed Pyrrhus; who already promifed himfelf 
the conqueft of the whole country he was called in to 
aid. But the better to conceal his ambitions cieiigns, 
he made ufe of artifice and diffi motion. Having 
received the ambafladors with great honour, he heard 
their propofal with coldnefs he infilled ftrongly upon 
the inconvenient ies he Ihould be expofed to in quit¬ 
ting his dominions, and exprefled his grief that it was 
not in his power to repay his friends and allies the 
Tarencines a fervice he had not long before received 
from them. This anfwer put the ambafladors into a 
condensation. They redoubled their inltances, and 
p'refied him ftill more warmly than they had done be¬ 
fore. Pie differed himfelf to be prevailed upon, and 
concluded the treaty, but infilled upon a condition 
to be inferred amongft the red, that he lhould be de¬ 
tained in Italy for as fnort a time as poffible. The 
Epirots readily came into this new projeft of their 
prince, and conceived a warm defire, and violent paf- 
fion for this war. 

c; c . de ^ the P oet Ennius may be believed, Pyrrhus, be- 
divin. n. fore he engaged in the war with the Romans, con- 
II6- fuited the oracle of Delphi, to know the luccefs of it. 
He was deceived by the ambiguity of the anfwer, 
which equally fignified that Pyrrhus. could conquer 
the Romans, and the Romans Pyrrhus. 

Aio te, jEacida, Romanes sincere pojfe. 

Cicero proves clearly enough that this anfwer is an 
invention ; and adds, that in his time the oracle of 
Delphi was fallen into fupreme contempt. 

During this interval the Roman Conful arrived. 
As the Tarentines made no overtures of peace to him, 
and he knew on the contrary, that they had fent an 
embaflfy to Pyrrhus, he began by ravaging their coun¬ 
ty 
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try, took feveral places from them, and fpread terror A.r. 471. 
on all Tides. Troops were fent from Tarentum to op- A !^'* 
pofe the enterprizes of the Romans. They were fe¬ 
veral times beaten, and repulfed with lofs into the 
city. The ravaging of the lands was begun again. 

Every thing was put to fire and fword, and the houfes 
confumed by the flames were feen fmoaking on all 
fldes in the country. The defolation of Tarentum 
was exceflive, and as the multitude are no lefs abjedt 
and timorous in adverfity, than domineering and in- 
folent in profperity, they gave the command to Agis, 
who had always been for accommodating with the 
Romans. Some of the principal perfons of Taren¬ 
tum, who had been taken prifoners, and fet at liberty 
by the Conful, related the great goodnefs with which 
the Romans had treated themfelves and the reft of the 
prifoners, which augmented the defire and hope the 
people had of obtaining a favourable peace from them; 
and the whole city inclined to that way of thinking. 

The arrival of Cineas made all thefe thoughts 5 lut. P . 
of peace and accommodation vanifh. He was the 391, 
confident, counfellor, and prime minifter of Pyrrhus, 
and who before this expedition had the famous con- 
verfation with him known *0 every body, upon the 
happinefs and tranquillity he might enjoy in his own 
dominions. I have repeated it elfewhere. Pyrrhus, Anc. Hift, 
in confequence of the treaty which he had lately con¬ 
cluded, fent him to the Tarentines with three thou- 
fand foot. As foon as he arrived, the command was 
taken from Agis, and given to one of thofe who had 
been fent ambaffadors to Pyrrhus. 

Some fmail time after, the King fent Milo to Taren¬ 
tum, who put a goodgarrifon into the citadel, and offer¬ 
ed to take upon him the guarding of the walls, which 
the multitude accepted with great joy, charmed to be 
eafed of all care and trouble by ftrangers. It was de¬ 
creed, that the foldiers fhoukl have great pay,' and 
that the King fhould be fuppiied with all the money 
he fhould have occaflon for. 
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The Conful having received advice of the arrival 
of the troops from beyond fea, conceived thoughts of 
marching his army into Lucania, in order to fettle 
them in winter-quarters there. There was but one 
way thither, and that very narrow, with the fea on 
one fide, and fteep impaffable rocks on the other. 
The Tarentines informed of his defign, had fent fhips 
to the coaft of the fea, full of baliftas, fcorpions, and 
other machines of war, by the means of which they 
poured a Ihower of ftones and darts upon the foldiers 
as they paffed, without its being poflible for them to 
avoid them. The Conful had but one remedy for 
this unhappy inconvenience : this was to place the 
prifoners he had with him, who were before in the 
rear, upon the flank of his army towards the fea. The 
Tarentines, not to deftroy their countrymen with the 
enemy, ceafed difcharging their machines, and re¬ 
tired. This is almoft every thing that paired in the 
territory of Tarentum. 

At Rome great care was taken in levying the troops 
for the following year, when the Commonwealth was 
to have feveral armies on foot; and in order to that, 
they began now for the firft time, to lift fuch of the 
citizens, as compofing the laft century, and having no 
income, were exempt from bearing arms : thefe were 
called Proletarii. But all thefe precautions would not 
have preferved Rome from the misfortunes with which 
it was threatened, if Providence had not referved 
great men for thefe times, and it may perhaps be 
faid, the greateft that Rome ever produced, Curius, 
Fabricius, Coruncanius: great, not by the fplendor 
of birth, riches or pomp, but their abilities in mili¬ 
tary affairs, and ltill more by their probity, of proof 
againft all things. And indeed, againft a prince, who 
equally knew how to employ fteel for conquering, and 
gold for corrupting, his enemies, men of invincible 
valour were neceffary, and fuch as carried their difin- 
tereftednefs as high as the contempt of riches, and 
even the love of poverty. 


Taren- 
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Tarentum was not idle on its fide. It fent a great A. r. 47 j. 
number of flat-bottomed veflels, galleys, and all forts e< 
of tranfports to Epirus. Pyrrhus embarked twenty 2 
elephants, three thoufand horfe, twenty thoufand 
heavy-armed foot, two thoufand archers, and five 
hundred (lingers on board of them. He did not ftay 
for the fpring to fet out. When all was ready he 
failed. He was fcarce out at fea, when a dreadful 
ftorm arofe, which difperfed his fleet, and cruelly 
tofled the fhip he was on board of. At length, after 
having been violently driven by the tempeft durino- 
almoft the whole night, the wind being much abated, 
he arrived the next morning on the coaft of the Mef- 
fapians; who flew to give him all the aid in their 
power. They went alfo in queft of fome of his (hips, 
that had weathered the ftorm, and in which there were 
only a fmall number of horfe, and two thoufand foot, 
with two elephants. Pyrrhus having drawn them up 
in one body, marched with them towards Taren¬ 
tum. . 

As foon as Cineas was apprized of his arrival, he 
fet out with his troops to meet him. Pyrrhus, on ar¬ 
riving in Tarentum, was ftrangely furprized to find 
the inhabitants folely intent upon their pleafures, to 
which it was their cuftom to abandon themfelves with¬ 
out referve or interruption. They expe&ed, that 
whilft he was fighting for them, they fhould continue 
quiet in their houfes, employing themfelves only in 
their baths, ufingthemoft exquifite perfumes, feaft- 
ing, and diverting themfelves. Pyrrhus concealed 
his thoughts for fome time, and though the people 
had decreed him the fupreme authority, he would not 
do any thing at firft by force, and contrary to the will 
of the Tarentines, till he had news that his fhips were 
fafe, and the greateft part of his army had rejoined 
him. Finding himfelf then in a condition to make 
himfelf be obeyed, he fpoke and adted like mafter. 

He deprived them of their feafts, their Ihews, and 
their aflemblies of news-mongers. He made them 
take arms, and directed thofe, who were appointed to' 

make 
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A.R.47i.makc the levies, * to chufe tall well-proportioned 
C ’ men ’ t ^ iat as him, wou ld take it upon himfelf 
to make them foldiers. He incorporated them into 
his own troops, to deprive them of the opportunities 
of caballing with each other, as they would have done 
if united together, and to form them in the fame ex- 
ercifes. At mufters and reviews he was fevere and 
inexorable to all fuch as were defective in the leaft: 
fo that there were many, who not being accuftomed 
to fo exadt a difcipline, quitted the city, believing it 
a condition of infupportable flavery, not to be per¬ 
mitted to live in voluptuoufnefs. 

Quint. 1.6. The whole city refounded with bitter complaints 

*• 3 ' againft Pyrrhus. In company and at meals nothing 
was talked of but the tyrannical rigour of that prince, 
-f- Some young Tarentines, in the heat and liberty of 
wine, having fpoke freely all that they thought of 
Pyrrhus, and the next day being informed againft, 
and obliged to give an account to Pyrrhus himfelf of 
their converfation, which they could neither deny nor 
excufe, efcaped by a pleafantry, which came very 
opportunely into their heads. One of them taking 
upon himfelf to fpeak : “ Really, my Lord,” faid he, 
“ if our bottle had not failed us, we fhould have 
“ done much worfe •, we fhould certainly have killed 
“ you.” 

Di© & An event happened at the time of which we arc 

Dwd.apud fp ea kjng, that might have rendered the Romans ex¬ 
tremely odious, though they had no fhare in it. The 
inhabitants of Rhegium, a Greek city fituated at the 
extremity of Italy facing Sicily, from which it is fe- 
parated only by the ftrait, terrified by the neighbour¬ 
hood of fo powerful a Prince as Pyrrhus, and by the 

* Grandes eligerent, fe eos fortes redditurum. Fron. Stratag. 6 . i. 

t Excmplo funt juvenes Tarentini qui multa de Pyrrho rege, fecu- 
rius inter ccenam locuti, cum rationem fatti repofcerentur, & neque 
negari res neque defendi poflet, rifu funt & opportuno joco elapfi. 
Namque unus ex iis : “ Imo, 1 '* inquit, “ niii lagena defbciifet occidif- 
<< femus te.” Eaque urbanitate tota eft invidia criminis diftoluta. 
Quinct. 

jTam urbana excufatio, tamque limplex veritatis confeffio iram re- 
gis convertit in rifum, Val. Max. 5.1, 

Cartlia- 
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Carthaginian fleets, which cruized in thofe Teas, had A. 11.47* 
applied to the Romans. The latter had fent them 
four thoufand men, drawn out of the colonies which 
the Romans had fettled in Campania, under the com- 
mand of Decius Jubeliius, a legionary Tribune. This 
garrifon foon aflumed the manners of the inhabitants, 
who, like all the reft of the cities of that country* 
were abandoned to pleafures and luxury. They alio 
conceived the defign of taking their place, and of 
feizing their city, with all they poflefled: a cruel fcheme, 
which thofe perfidious wretches executed in a ftill 
more barbarous manner, by putting all the citizens 
to the fword, of whom they had invited the principal 
to entertainments, and afterwards obliging the wives 
and daughters to marry the murderers of their hulbands 
and fathers. So enormous a crime did not remain un- 
punifhed, as we fhall fee in the fequel. The impor¬ 
tant wars which the Romans had upon their hands, un¬ 
doubtedly prevented them from taking immediate 
vengeance of it. That care wholly engrofled them. 

To acquit themfelves with honour in them, they defi¬ 
ed two Confuls, both of great reputation. 

P. Valerius Levinus. 

Tiberius Coruncanius. 

In the divifion of the provinces between the Con- 
fuls, the war againft Pyrrhus and the Tarentines fell 
to Levinus, and Hetruria to Coruncanius. 

Levinus let out without lofs of time, and marched zonaras. 
in queft of the enemy. Pyrrhus was foon informed Pllit - P- 
that the Conful was in Lucania, where he burned and 292 ’ * 9S * 
deftroyed every thing. Though he had not yet re- - 
ceived the fuccours from the allies, as he believed it 
very fhameful to fuffer the enemy to approach nearer, 
and to ruin the country almoft in his fight, he took 
the field with the few troops he had. But he fent an 
herald before him to the Romans, to afk them whe¬ 
ther they would not agree, before the war began, to 
terminate their differences with the Greeks of Italy, 
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A. R. 472. by making him the judge and arbiter of them. The 
' Conful Levinus anfwered the herald, “ That the Ro- 
“ mans would neither take Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor 
“ feared him as an enemy.” The anfwer is furh- 
ciently lofty. 

, After the King had received it, he advanced with 
his troops, encamped in the plain between the cities 
Pandofia and Heraclea, and upon advice that the Ro¬ 
mans were veiy near him, and encamped on the other 
fide of the river Siris, he mounted on horfeback, and 
approached the bank of that river to take a view of 
their fituation, When he faw the appearance of their 
troops, their advanced guards, the fine order that 
prevailed univerfally, and the happy difpofition of 
their camp, he was furprized; and addrefiing himfelf 
to one of his friends who was with him, (for fo the 
ancients fpoke, and Kings had friends :) “ Megacles,” 
faid he, “ the difpofitions of thefe Barbarians are by 
“ no means barbarous; we fhall fee how the reft will 

anfwer them.” 

This view of the Roman army, and the fecurity of 
Levinus, who had difmilfed fpies furprized in his 
camp, after having told them, that he had another 
body of troops ftill more numerous; all this gave 
Pyrrhus difquiet. He refolved not to haften the bat¬ 
tle, and to ufe delays as long as pofiible, in order to 
give the allies time to arrive, arid to join their troops 
with his ; befides which the Romans being in an ene¬ 
my’s country, a long delay would incommode them 
confiderably, in making them confume their provifi- 
ons and forage. He contented himfelf therefore with 
fending a great detachment to diipute the palfage of 
the river with the Romans, in cafe they Ihould ven¬ 
ture to attempt it. 

In the defign which Pyrrhus had formed of defer¬ 
ring the battle, it was a great advantage to him, to 
have the Siris between the Romans and him. For 
nothing is more difficult than to pafs a river in the 
fight of an enemy, and it is lcarce pofiible to fucceed 
in it, except in deceiving him by ftolen marches, and 
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pafllng the river at places that are not guarded. A n472, 
almolt certain means to prevent that inconvenience, ’ 
would have been to have divided the great detach¬ 
ment mentioned before into feveral Email bodies, and 
to have potted them along the river at proper diftances 
in fuch a manner, that they might all have re-joined 
each other at the firft fignal. This is what was want¬ 
ing on this occafion, and I have obferved, that it is a 
very common fault. The Conful perceiving that Pyr¬ 
rhus avoided a battle, made a feint of confining him- 
felf, till Jie could force him to it, to deftroying the 
enemy’s country, and for that purpofe detached all his 
cavalry, which ravaged the whole flat country with¬ 
out finding any refinance. When they were a great 
way from the camp, on a fudden they turned towards 
the river, forded it, and fell unawares upon Pyrrhus’s 
detachment, which expecting nothing lefs, fled, re¬ 
gained the grofs of the army with precipitation* and 
left the paflage open for the reft of the troops. 

Pyrrhus, on this news, was in great perplexity, and 
ordered the officers of his infantry to draw up their 
troops in battle as foon as poflible, and to wait his or¬ 
ders under arms. In the mean time, he advanced 
with expedition with ail his cavalry, that amounted to 
about three thoufand men, in hopes to furprize the 
Romans ftill pafling the river with difficulty, and dif- 
perfed here and there without order. But when he 
law a great number of Roman fhields glittering on 
this fide the river, and their cavalry marching againft 
him in fine order, he clofed* his ranks, and began the 
attack. He was foon known by the beauty and fplen- 
dor of his arms, which were very rich, but ftill more 
by his valour and intrepidity. He fhewed by his ac¬ 
tions, that the reputation he had acquired Was net above 
his merit. He engaged in the battle without fparing 
himfelf, and beat down all before him : but he did 
not lofe fight of the functions of a general, and in the 
midft of the greateft perils, retained the utmoft cool- 
nels, gave his orders as if he had.been remote from 
danger, and flew on all fides to re-inftate affairs, 
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'•and fupport thofe who were moll preffed by the 
enemy. 

In the heat of the aftion, an Italian horfeman with 
fpear in hand, confined himfelf folely to Pyrrhus, fol¬ 
lowed him every where with great ardor, and directed 
all his motions by thofe of the King. Having found 
a favourable moment, he aimed a great blow at him, 
which wounded only his horfe. At the fame time 
Leonatus of Macedonia killed the Italian’s horfe with 
his pike. The two horfes being down, Pyrrhus was 
immediately furrounded by a croud of his friends 
who carried him, off, and killed the Italian horfeman, 
fighting with great valour. This adventure taught 
Pyrrhus to ufe more precaution, and to take more 
care of his perlbn, than he did : an elfential duty in a 
general, on whofe life the fate of an whole army de¬ 
pends. 

The King feeing his cavalry give way, fent his in¬ 
fantry orders to advance, and immediately drew it up 
in battle. It does not feem to have atfted till now. 
Inftrudled by the danger to which he had juft been 
expofed, by making himfelf too well known to the 
enemy by his diftinguifhed armour, he gave his royal 
mantle and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, and 
having difguifed himfelf in his, he charged the Ro¬ 
mans with vigour. The latter received him with 
abundance of courage. The battle was very obfti- 
nate, and the victory long doubtful. It is laid that 
both lides gave way, 
times. 


and returned to the charge feven 


Pyrrhus changed his arms very opportunely for fav- 
ing his life : but on the other fide, that change had 
almoft proved fatal to him, and fnatched the victory 
out of his hands. The enemy fell in crouds upon 
Megacles, whom they took for the King. One of the 
horfe who wounded and laid him upon the earth, af¬ 
ter having ftripped off the arms and mantle which he 
wore, rode full ljjeed to the Conful Levinus, and 
Ihewed them to him, crying out that he had killed 
Pyrrhus. Thofe fpoils being carried through ail the 

ranks 
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ranks in a triumphant manner, filled the whole Ro-A. 11.47*. 
man army with inexprefiible joy. Their cries of vie- A ^' 0 C ‘ 
tory refounded on all fides ; whilft the army of the 
Greeks was in univerfal confternation and difeourage- 
ment. 

Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effedt of the 
miftake, ran through all the lines bareheaded, holding 
out his hands to his foldiers, and making himfelf 
known to them by his voice and gefture. The bat-pi u t. p. 
tie being renewed, the elephants at laft principally 39+-* 
determined the event of it. Pyrrhus had exprefsly 
referved them to the end. This was the firft time 
the Romans had feen this kind of animals; and every 
body knows, that * things which ftrike the fenfes in a 
fudden and unforefeen manner, give the mind trou^ 
ble and terror, becaufe they do not leave it time to 
examine them cooly. Their extraordinary form, enor¬ 
mous height, the towers full of combatants on their 
backs, all (truck the Romans with dread. The horfes 
were ftill more frightened, and not being able to bear 
the fmell of them, which was quite new, flung, 
pranced, and either ran away with their riders, or 
threw them on the ground. Thefe elephants break¬ 
ing impetuoufly into the ranks of the Romans, fpread 
fear on all fides, and crulhed and trod down all that 
came in their way. Pyrrhus feeing them in this con¬ 
dition, charged them on a fudden with his Theflalian 
horfe, which compleated their diforder, and obliged 
them at length to fly, after having made a great flaugh- 
ter of them. 

It was agreed, that Pyrrhus might have cut them 
entirely to pieces, if he had purfued them with 
more vigour. But his cuftom was not to pufh the 
enemy he had conquered to the utmoft, left their de- 
fpair in another battle might ferve them inftead of 
courage, and prevent them either from flying or fur-, 
rendering themfelves. Befides which, the night, 


* Videntur omnia repentina graviora. Tusc. 1 . 3. c. 28. 
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• which came on, put a ftop to the purfuit, and faved 
thofe who fled. 

Dionyflus of Halicarnafius writes, according to 
Plutarch, that there was almoft fifteen thoufand men 
killed in this battle on the fide of the Romans, and 
thirteen thoufand on that of Pyrrhus. Other hifto- 
rians leflen the lofs on both fides. It is certain that 
Pyrrhus loft the flower of his troops in it. Accord¬ 
ingly when fomebody complihiented him at his return 
to Tarentum on this vidtory: “ I am irretrievably 
“ undone,” faid he, “ if .1 gain fuch another.” The 
next day, when he was confidering on the field of bat¬ 
tle, the bodies cf the Romans, which he had ordered 
to be buried, to acquire the reputation of goodnefs 
and clemency ; amazed to fee that they had all their 
faces turned towards the enemy, and had died of glo¬ 
rious wounds, he cried out: “ O ! how eafy it were 
“ for me to conquer the world with fuch foldiers !” 
He did all that he could, to induce thofe he had taken 
prifoners to lift in his troops. He could not fucceed : 
but he did not efteem them the lefs, and treated them 
with Angular humanity, forbidding chains to be put 
upon them, and ordering that they fhould not be ufed 
with the other feverities to which prifoners are com¬ 
monly expofed. 

. Pyrrhus feized the camp of the Romans, which he 
found abandoned, made feveral cities renounce their 
alliance, ravaged the countries of the States that con¬ 
tinued faithful to them, and approached within three 
hundred ftadia of Rome, that is to fay,, about fif¬ 
teen leagues. 

The Lucanians and Samnites haying joined him af¬ 
ter the battle, he warmly reproached them for their 
delay. But it was eafy to perceive in his air that he 
was infinitely pleafed with having defeated only with 
his own troops and thofe of the Tarentines, without the 
aid of the allies, fo numerous and warlike an army of 
the Romans. 

Whilft Pyrrhus was induftrioufly taking all the ad¬ 
vantages, which he could hope from his vidbory, Le- 

virius 
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vinus on his fide was intent upon putting himfelf into A.r. 472 
a condition to retrieve his late lofs as foon as poftible. A ^' 0 C ’ 
He vifited the wounded, and took particular care of 
them. He drew together thole who had been dif- 
perfed in the flight. He confoled all the foldiers, in 
praifing the valour they had Ihewn in the aftion ; at¬ 
tributing their defeat folely to that unknown fpecies 
of monfters, againft the attack of which it had not 
been in their power to prepare themfelves; and laftly, 
in giving them hopes of making the enemy’s joy 
Ihort-lived, and of foon wafhing out in their blood 
the ftain of the laft battle, wherein in other refpefts 
the lofs had been equal on both fides. 

The news of this defeat afflifted Rome, but did Plut - E? 
not abate her courage. Some of the Senators imputed 39 P 
the caule of it to the Conful. Fabricius faid, “ That 
“ he did not reckon the Romans defeated by the 
“ Epirots, but Levinus by Pyrrhus.” However, far 
from thinking of recalling him, it was decreed that 
new troops fliould be fent him as foon as poflible. 

The levies were made with incredible paflion, and two 
legions foon compleated. They fet out without lofs 
of time. 

The Conful, encouraged by fo confiderable rein¬ 
forcement, followed Pyrrhus at the heels, loft no oc- 
cafion to harrafs his rear-guard, and very much dif- 
trefled his army. Having been apprized, that he in¬ 
tended to make himfelf matter of Capua, he pre¬ 
vented him by a forced march, and deprived him of 
all means of putting his defign in execution. Pyr¬ 
rhus turned his views upon Neapolis. But feeing his 
hopes fruftrated in like manner on that fide, he fought 
to confole and make himfelf amends by an enterprize 
infinitely above all the reft : this was to attack Rome 
itfelf. And he loft no time. Having taken Fregel- 
las on his way, and crofted the countries of Anagnia 
and the Hernici, he arrived at Praenefte, which was 
but twenty miles from Rome. The city was in no 
confternation. The magiftrates had before provided 
for its fafety. But another more confiderable rein- 
F 4 forcemerjt 
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A. R. 472. forcement arrived opportunely, which made its fecus 
rity perfect. Coruncanius, the other Conful, after 
“ °' having quitted Hetruria, had been recalled to the aid 
of his country, and was very near Rome with his 
vi&orioas army. Pyrrhus having endeavoured inef-- 
fedtually to make the Hetrurians take arms, and fee¬ 
ing himfelf between two Confular armies, rightly dif- 
cerned that there was no fafety for him, and marched 
back into Campania with the utmoft expedition. 

This expedition of the King of Epirus may give 
us fome faint llrokes to guide us in forming an idea 
of his genius and character. He cannot be denied 
to have had great qualities an elevation, a greatnefs 
.of foul truly royal, a peculiar attention to attaching 
perfons of merit of all kinds to his fervice, a courage, 
a boldnefs, an intrepidity, which nothing could daunt, 
and which, as we have already obferved, left him all 
his coolnefs and prefence of mind in the greateft dan¬ 
gers, and in the very heat of the warmeft adions. 
He palled undeniably for the molt able general of his 
time in refpeft to the manner of embattelling an army, 
the art of encamping, and addrefs in the choice of 
his polls, in Ihort, to every thing relating to military 
knowledge and difcipline. But he was a Prince of 
inconceivable levity ; abandoned to his imagination ; 
full of projects ; always ready both to form new en- 
terprizes, and to renounce them; never failing to 
flatter himfelf with good fuccefs, whilft the experience 
of the pall did not render him more cautious for the 
future-, and to fay all,in a word, the perpetual Iport 
of a reltlefs ambition,., that drew him on from project 
to project, from country to country, in holding up to 
him continually a phantom of power and greatnefs, 
which he feemed every ipoment upon the point of feiz- 
ing, but which always efcaped him, without ever un¬ 
deceiving or difgulting him. 

When Pyrrhus, on his return into Campania, faw 
the Conful Levinus at the head of an army much more 
numerous than before his defeat, he was exceedingly 
furprized, Pie had conceived thoughts of giving him 

battle 
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battle a fecond time: but the fight of his troops fo A. R. 47 i. 
confiderably augmented, made him change his defign, 
and refume his route to Tarentum. 

In the mean time, the Senate deliberated upon the 
conduft it was neceffary to obferve in refpeft to the 
foldiers who had been taken prifoners in the laft battle. 

It was a maxim of policy at Rome, from which they 
did not depart even in the moft unfortunate times, as 
we lhall fee when we come to the battle of Cannae, not 
to ranfom the foldiers who had furrendered them- 
felves to the enemy out of fear. But the cafe was 
different now. Moft of the prifoners were of the 
cavalry, who had given extraordinary proofs of their 
bravery in the battle, but whom their horfes, terrified 
by the ftrange fight, noife, and fmell of the elephants, 
had thrown, and made incapable of defence. It 
was therefore concluded that they fhould be ran- 
foined, and for that purpofe three of the principal 
Senators were nominated deputies to Pyrrhus. Thefe 
were P. Cornelius Dolabella, famous for the defeat of 
the Senones, C. Fabricius Lufcinus, and Aimilius 
Papus, who had been Confuls together two years 
before. 

Pyrrhus being informed, that perfons of fuch im- pi u t. 395. 
portance were deputed to him, believed they un-^ 
doubtedly came to treat of peace j which was what Hearn, ex- 
he wifhed extremely. To do them honour, he fent«rpt.Leg, 
a confiderable detachment to the frontier of the coun- j^g 44 ’ 
try of the Tarentines to efcort them as a guard •, and 
when he knew that they were near, he went himfelf 
out of the gates of the city at the head of a body of 
his cavalry lightly armed, and conduced them to his 
palace, where they were treated with all poflible dif- 
tinftion and magnificence. After the ufual compli¬ 
ments, they opened the fubjeft of their commiffion to 
the King, and told him they were come to treat con¬ 
cerning the ranfom of prifoners, either by paying a 
certain fum for each, or by way of exchange. 

It was the cuftom of Pyrrhus not to conclude any 
affair of importance without having firft communi¬ 
cated 
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cated it to his council. Accordingly he affembled 
them upon this occafion. Milo was of opinion “ not 
to reftore the prifoners, to make the utmoft of the 
viftory they' had gained that could be expected from 
it, and not to lay down their arms till the Romans 
were entirely conquered'’ and fubjefted.” Cineas 
thought very differently. “ Great King,” faid he, ad- 
dreffing himfelf to Pyrrhus, “ it is knowing the Ro- 
“ mans very ill, to imagine that the blow they have 
“ received, has made them either more timorous or 
“ traftable. They never fhew more conftancy and 
“ greatnefs of mind than in adverfity. The beft 
“ counfel therefore, in my opinion, which can be 
“ given you, is to employ your wonted generofity on 
“ this occafion, to reftore them their prifoners without 
“ ranfom ; and then to fend ambaffadors as foon as 
££ poffible with magnificent prefents, to negociate a 
“ peace with them. You may now do fo with ho- 
“ nour, and upon advantageous conditions. But, 
“ my Lord, fuffer me to tell you, you are a man, and 
“ things may change: do not let flip fo favourable 
“ an occafion, perhaps the only one you may have.” 
The whole council applauded fuch good advice, and 
the King came into it. 

The deputies were brought in, and Pyrrhus faid to 
them : “ You afk me, Romans, to difmifs your 
“ prifoners: But to reftore you fuch brave foldiers, 
“ would be putting arms into your hands againft my- 
“ felf. There is another fhorter and more certain 
«* method •, and that is for us to make a good peace 
“ with each other: I fhall then reftore them to you 
<£ without ranfom. I defire nothing more than to 
“ enter into a treaty of alliance and amity with a peo- 
££ pie fo worthy of efteem and refpedb” He fpoke 
this in common to all the deputies; and afterwards 
took Fabricius afide, to difcourfe with him freely and 
at leifure. 

When they were alone, the King fpoke to him to 
this effeft. ££ From the accounts which I have had 
££ of your great qualities, Fabricius, I exceedingly de- 

t£ fire. 
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“ fire, that you fhould be one of my friends. I am +£*• 
** told that you are a great Captain ; that juftice and ‘ 
“ temperance form your chara&er, and that you pafs 
“ for a man accompliflied in every virtue. But I 
“ know alfo, that you have no eftate, and that in this 
“ point only Fortune has dealt hardly with you, in 
“ reducing you as to the conveniences of life to the 
“ condition of the pooreft Senators. To fupply what 
“ you want on that fide, I am ready to give you as 
“ much gold and filver as will fet you above the rnoft 
“ opulent perfons of Rome. Do not believe I ima- 
“ gine that I do you a favour in this: It is I who 
‘‘ fhall receive one if you accept my offers. For I 

te AM PERSUADED, THAT NO EXPENCE DOES A 

“ Prince more honour, than to make the 

“ FORTUNES OF GREAT MEN, REDUCED BY POVER- 
tt TY TO A CONDITION UNWORTHY OF THEIR 
“ MERIT AND VIRTUE, AND THAT SUCH AN USE 
“ IS THE NOBLEST A KlNG CAN MAKE OF RICHES. 

“ For the reft, I am far from expe&ing that you 
“ Ihould do me any unjuft or difhonourablefervice by 
“ way of acknowledgment. What I afk of you can 
“ only do you honour, and augment your power in 
“ your country. I conjure you firft to affift me 
“ with your whole credit in bringing your Senate 
“ into my views, which I believe juft and-reafonable. 

“ Reprefent to them, I beg you, that I have given 
“ my word to aid theTarentines, and the other Greeks 
“ on this coaft of Italy, and that I cannot in honour 
“ abandon them, efpecially as I am at the head of a 
“ powerful army, with which I have already gained 
“ a battle. However, certain affairs have happened, 

“ that recal me into my own dominions ; and this is 
ct what makes me more ardently defire peace. Be- 
“ fides which, I find it difficult to fuftain the part I 
“ aft here, and to fee myfelf obliged to confider a peo- 
“ pie fo worthy of being beloved as enemies. Let 
“ them change that name into friends, and they fhall 
“ find a faithful ally in me. If my quality of King 
“ renders me fufpefted to the Senate, becaufe many 

“ who 
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A. R-471. “ who bear that name have made no difficulty open- 
A "g o c ‘ “ ly to violate the faith of treaties and alliances, be 
“ you yourfelf my guarantee, and join with me in 
“ affifting me with your counfels in all my enter- 
“ prizes, and in commanding my armies under me. 
“ I have occafion for a man of virtue, and a faith- 
“ ful friend; and you,. on your fide, have occafion 
“ for a prince, who by his liberality may enable you 
** to give a greater fcope to the benevolence of your 
“ inclinations. Let us not refufe ourfelves then, but 
“ let us mutually afford our aid to each other.” 

Pyrrhus having fpoke thus, Fabricius, after a 
moment’s filence, replied in thefe terms: “ As you 
“ have already fo favourable an idea of me, as’ well 
“ in refpeft to my perfonal condudt, as the admi- 
“ niftration of public affairs, it is needlefs for me to 
“ fpeak to you of them. You feem alfo fufficiently 
“ acquainted with my poverty, to fpare me the 
“ trouble of telling you, that I have neither money 
to improve, nor flaves that bring me in any re- 
“ venue: that my whole eftate confifts in an houfe 
“ of little appearance, and a fmall field that fup- 
“ plies me with fubfiftence. If you believe how- 
“ ever, that poverty renders my condition inferior 
“ to that'of any other Roman, and that whilft I 
“ difcharge the duties of an honeft man, I am the 
“ lefs confidered, becaufe not of the number of 
“ the rich ; permit me to tell you, that the idea you 
“ have of me is not juft, and deceives you, whether 
“ you have taken that opinion from others, or judge 
“ fo of yourfelf. If I do not poffefs great fortunes, I 
“ never did, and ftill do not believe, that my indi- 
“ gence has ever done me any prejudice either in 
“ public functions, or my private life. 

“ Has my country, on account of my poverty, 

“ ever debarred me of thofe glorious employments, 

“ that are the objecft of the emulation of all great 
“ minds ? The greateft dignities are -conferred upon 
“ me. I am placed at the head of the moft illuf- 
“ trious ambaffadors. The moft facred funtftions of 

“ divine 
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“ divine worfhip are confided to me. When the mod R.47* 
“ important affairs are to be deliberated upon, I hold C * 
“ my rank, and give my opinion in the council: 

“ I take place with the richeft and molt powerful ; 

" and if I have any thing to complain of, it is of 
being too much praifed and honoured. To dif- 
“ charge all thefe employments, I expend nothing of 
“ my own, no more than all the reft of the Romans. 

“ Rome does not ruin her citizens by raifing them to 
“ the magiftracy. She bellows upon thofe in office 
“ all the helps they want, and fupplies them with 
“ liberality and magnificence. * For it is not with 
“ our city as with many others, where the public 
“ is very poor, whilft private perfons poffefs im- 
“ menfe riches. We are all rich, when the Common- 
“ wealth is fo, becaufe Ihe is fo for us. In equally 
“ admitting the rich and poor to public employments, 

“ according as Ihe thinks them worthy, fhe makes 
“ all her citizens equal, and knows no other difference 
“ between them but merit and virtue. 

“ As to what concerns my private affairs, far from 
“ complaining of my fate, I efteem myfelf the moft 
“ happy of men, when I compare myfelf to the rich, 

“ and feel a kind of delight, and even pride, rife up 
“ within me from this condition. My little field, 

“ barren as it is, fupplies me with all that is necef- 
“ fary, provided I take due care to cultivate it, and 
“ preferve its fruits. Do I want any thing more ? 

“ All nourilhment is grateful to me, when feafoned 
“ with hunger. I drink with luxury, when I am a- 
“ dry. I tafte all the fweets of repofe when. I am 
“ weary. I content myfelf with an habit that keeps 
“ out the cold: and of all the moveables that ferve 
“ for the fame ufe, the meaneft are thofe I like beft. 

“ I fhould be unreafonable and unjuft, if I accufed 
** fortune. She fupplies me with all that nature re- 
“ quires : as to the fuperfluous, Ihe has not given it 
“ me : but at the fame time I have learnt not to de- 

* Privatus illis cenfus erat brevis. 

Commune magnum, Horat, 

« fire 
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A. R.47S. “ fire it. To have few wants is great riches. Of 
“ what then fhould I complain'? Not having this 
“ abundance indeed, I am not in a condition to re- 
“ lieve the wants of others •, the foie advantage for 
<c which the wealthy can be envied. But, whilll I 
“ impart to the Commonwealth and my friends the 
, tc little I poffefs ; whilft I render my country all the 
tc fervices of which I am capable; and in a word, 
“ do every thing that depends on me, - with what 
“ can I reproach myfelf ? The defire of enriching my- 
“ felf never entered into my thoughts. As I have 
“ been long employed in the adminiftration of the 
“ Commonwealth, I have had a thoufand opportuni- 
“ ties of amaffing great fums of money irreproach- 
“ ably. Could a more favourable one be defired, 
“ than I had fome few years ago ? With the Con- 
“ fular dignity I was fent at the head of a nuine- 
“ rous army againfb the Samnites, Lucanians, and 
“ Bruttians. I ravaged a great extent of country ; 
« I defeated the enemy in feveral battles; I took 
“ many cities full of plunder and opulence ; I en- 
“ riched the whole army with their fpoils ; I re- 
“ turned every citizen what he had fupplied for the 
“ expences of the war; and having received the 
u honour of a triumph, I fent four hundred talents 
“ to the public treafury. After having neglected fo 
“ confiderable a booty, of which I might have ap- 
“ propriated whatever I thought fit; after having 
“ defpifed riches fo juftly acquired, and facrificed the 
tc fpoils of the enemy to the fenfe of glory, after the' 
“ example of Valerius Publicola, and other great 
“ perfons, who by their noble difintereftednefs have 
<c carried the power of Rome to fuch an height; 
tc would it be confiftent for me to accept the gold and 
“ filver you offer me ? What idea would the world 
“ form of me ? What example fhould I fet my coun- 
“ try ? On my return to Rome, how fhould I fup- 
“ port its reproaches, or even its looks ? Would 
“ not our Cenfors, thofe magiftrates whofe furtftion 
‘‘ it is to watch over our difcipline and manners. 
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« oblige me to give an account before all the world A.r.^, 
“ of the prefents which you would make me accept? A "^ c ' 
“ You therefore fnall keep your riches, if you pleafe, 
and I my poverty and reputation.” 

I believe that Dionyfius Halicarnaffenfis has put 
thefe difcourles into the mouths of Pyrrhus and Fa- 
bricius : but in doing fo, he has only exprefied their 
fentiments in ftronger colours, efpecially the latter’s. 

For fuch was the charafter of the Romans in thofe 
glorious times of the Commonwealth. * Fabricius 
was truly convinced that there was more glory and 
real greatnefs in being able to defpife all the King’s 
gold, than in reigning. 

How far. are we from having fuch noble fentiments ? 

*f* It would be deemed groffnels and rufticity amongfi: 
us, and to reduce one’s felf to a fhate of meannefs 
and mifery, to be contented with fo little, and not to 
extend one’s defires beyond the mere necelTaries of life J. 

Our ignorance of true greatnefs occafions our not 
difcerning any thing great except in luxury and riches. 

But thefe illuftrious Romans judged better, and re- 
ferved their whole efteem and admiration, not for 
indifferent things, for accidental pofieflions foolifhly 
employed, but for adlions of folid wifdom and virtue. 

Pyrrhus the next day was for furprizing the Roman 
ambaffador, who had never feen an elephant, and for 
trying whether he was as intrepid as he was difinter- 
efted. And becaufe conftancy or weaknefs principally 
fhew themfelves in the firft impreffions of furprize, he 
ordered the captain of his elephants to arm the greatefl 
of them, to bring him to the place where he was to be 
in converfation with Fabricius, and to keep him be¬ 
hind a tapefbry in order to make him appear when he 
gave the fignal. This being accordingly executed, 
and the fignal given, the tapeftry was drawn afide, 

* Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majufque regno judicavit 
fegias opes pofte contemnere. Senec. Ep. 120. 

f Jam rufticitatis & miferiae eft, velle quantum fatis eft. Ib. Ep. 90. 
j JProfectb omnes mortales in admirationem fui raperet (he fpeaks 
of wifdom) reliftis’his quae nunc magna, magnorum ignorantia, cre- 
dimus. Ib. Ep. S9, 

and 
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and that enormous animal appeared on a fudden rail¬ 
ing his trunk over the head of Fabricius, with an hor¬ 
rid and dreadful cry. Fabricius turning calmly to¬ 
wards Pyrrhus, faid with a fmile : “ Neither your 
“ gold yefterday, nor your elephant to-day, can alter 
“ me.” 

That evening the difcourfe at table turned on many 
things : amongft the reft they talked of the affairs of 
Greece, and in particular of the different fedts of Phi- 
lofophers. Cineas dwelt particularly upon Epicurus, 
and repeated what the Epicureans thought of the Gods, 
and the remotenefs which the wife man, according to 
them, ought to have from the adminiftration of pub¬ 
lic affairs, and the government of ftates. Fie faid, 
“ That they made the great end and fupreme good of 
man confift in pleafure ; that they ftiunned dignities 
and offices, as the ruin and bane of that grateful in¬ 
dolence, in which they made happinefs confift ; that 
they afcribed neither love, hatred, nor anger to the 
Divinity; that they maintained he took no care of 
mankind, and that they baniftied him into a life of 
perfect tranquillity, where he paffed whole ages void 
of all affairs, and plunged in an eternal circle of plea- 
fures and delights.” It is highly probable, that the 
foft and voluptuous life of the Tarentines gave occa- 
fion for this difcourfe. * Whilft Cineas was ftill talk¬ 
ing, Fabricius,' to whom this doctrine was entirely 
new, and who could not conceive how a man who ad¬ 
vanced fuch maxims fhould fet up for a fage, efpecially 
in a city diftinguiffied above all others for wit and 
learning, cried out as loud as he could: “ Great 
“ Hercules, may the Samnites and Pyrrhus follow no 
“ other dodtrine, whilft they are at war with the Ro- 
“ mans !” 

* Ssepe audivi amajoribus natu-mir'ari folitum' C. Fabricium, 

quod cum apud regem Pyrrhum legatus eflet, audiflet a Theflalo Cy- 
nea, efle quemdam Athenis qui fe fapientem profiteretur: eumque 
dicere omnia qu£ faccremus ad voluptatem efie referenda. Quod ex 
eo audientes Curium & T. Coruncanium optare folitos, ut id Sam- 
nitibus ipfique Pyrtho perfuaderetur, quo facilius vinci poftent, cum 
lb voluptatibus dedidiflent. Cic. de Scnetk.^, 

Which' 
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Which of us, to judge of the manners of the an- Ai, 472. 
dents from our own, would expedt to find the lubjeft * 
of converlation amongft great warriors, turn not only 
upon affairs of policy, but matters of fcience and mo¬ 
rality ? Difcourfe of this kind, feafoned with wife re¬ 
flexions and lively repartees, is certainly as good as 
talk, which from the beginning to the end of an en¬ 
tertainment, often extends little farther than to praife 
and extol the goodnefs of meats, the fauce of ragouts, 
dnd the excellency of the wine and liquors, with ex¬ 
clamations worthy of Epicureans., 

Pyrrhus admiring the Roman embaflador’s great- 
hefs of foul, and charmed with his prudence and wif- 
dom, defiredthe amity and alliance of his republic ftill 
more paflionately, inftead of to make war with it. 

Taking him afide, he conjured him again, after he 
fliould have mediated an accommodation between 
the two ftates, to flay with him and to live in his court, 
where he fhould have the firft place amongft his friends 
and captains. “ I would not advife you to that,” re¬ 
plied Fabricius, whifpering him with a fmile. “ You 
“ don’t know your own intereft. For thofe who now 
“ honour and admire you, if they once knew me, 

“ would chufe rather to have me for their King than 
“ you.” Pyrrhus, far from being angry at that an- 
fwer, only laughed at it, and valued him ftill the more 
for it. He confided two hundred of the prifoners to 
him, upon condition, if the Senate would not agree 
to a peace, that they fliould be returned.- He even 
permitted fuch of the reft as were willing to vifit their 
kindred and friends, and to celebrate the feaft of the 
Saturnalia with them, to follow the former upon the 
fame condition. 

Some days after the departure of the Roman em- 
baffadors, Pyrrhus made his own fet out. Cineas 
was at their head. We have faid before, that he was 
his principal counfellor and confident. He fet a great 
value upon him, knowing his merit, and often faid. 

That he had gained more places by the eloquence 
of Cineas, than by his own arms.” Cineas arrived at 
Vol. III. G Rome 
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A ; R - 47p- Rome with a magnificent equipage, and was received 
^"so. ' there with peculiar diftinftion, He conferred with 
the principal perfons of the city, and fent to them all 
and to their wives, prefents in the King’s name. Not 
a fingle man of them would accept them. They all 
anfwered, as their wives did alfo, that when Pyrrhus 
fhould become the friend and ally of Rome by a fo- 
lemn treaty, he fhould have no reafon to be diflatis- 
fied with any of the Romans. 

During the fmall flay which he made at Rome, he 
took great care, like a man of fenfe and an able nego- 
ciator, to inform himfelf in the manners and cuftcms 
of the Romans, and efpecially of thofe in the higheft 
credit and reputation amongft them ; to examine their 
conduct as well public as private; to ftudy the form 
of their government; and to pry, as circumftantially 
as he could, into the forces and revenues of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

When Cineas had been introduced into the Senate, 
he opened his mafter’s propofals, who offered to re- 
ifore ali their prifoners to the Romans without ranfom, 
promifed to aid them in conquering all Italy, and de¬ 
manded nothing more from them except their amity, 
and entire fecurity for the Tarentines. He did not 
fail to employ all his eloquence on fo important an oc- 
cafion, to exprefs the warm and fincere defire of 
Pyrrhus to make an alliance with a commonwealth fo 
powerful, and fo abundant in great men ; and at the 
fame time to let the urgent reafons in all their light, 
that obliged him to intereft himfelf as he did for the 
inhabitants of Tarentum. 

Many in the Senate, moved with the difcourfe of 
Cineas, feemed inclined to make peace with Pyrrhus, 
confidering it as neceffary, or at lead; as very advan¬ 
tageous, to the State : and this opinion was neither 
groundlefs, nor without reafon. The Romans had 
lately been defeated in a great battle, and were upon 
the point of fighting afecond. There was great caufe 
to fear; for Pyrrhus’s forces had been confiderably 
augmented by thofe of feveral Hates of Italy his con¬ 
federates. 
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federates. 'It was the vidtor himfelf who afked peace A^R-47*. 
with as much earneftnefs as if he had been conquered, "g 0< C ‘ 
and in confequence the honour of Rome was fafe. The 
deliberation continued feveral days; and as nothing 
got air abroad, it made Cineas very uneafy. 

The courage of the Romans in thefe circumftances, 
had occafion for being animated by the famous Ap- 
pius Claudius, an illuftrious Senator, whom his great 
age, and the lofs of fight, had obliged to retire from 
public affairs, and to confine himfelf to his houfe, 
which was a little commonwealth to him. * He had 
four fons men grown, and five daughters, without 
reckoning a great number of clients under his protec¬ 
tion. Blind, and much, advanced in years, as he was, 
he governed fo numerous a family with wonderful or¬ 
der. His mind was always like a bent bow, and did 
not fink under, nor abandon itfelf to, the languor of 
old age. He was feared by his domdlics, honoured 
by his children, and beloved by all men. He had 
known how to retain all the authority of command in 
his houfe, that was regarded as a fchool of virtue and 
love of the public, in which the ancient rules and cuf- 
toms of Rome were religioufiy obferved. 

Such was Appius. -j- Upon the fpreading of a ru¬ 
mour in the city, that the Senate were inclined to ac¬ 
cept the offers of Pyrrhus, he caufed himfelf to be 
carried to the affembly, where every body kept a pro¬ 
found filence, as foon as he appeared. The vene¬ 
rable old man, to whom zeal for the honour of his 
country feemed to have reftored all his priftine vigour, 

* Quatuor robuflos filios, quinque filias, tautam domum, tantas 
clientelas Appius regebat Sc fenex Sc caecus. Intentum enim animum, 
tanquam arcum, habebai 5 nec languefcens fuccumbebat fene6luti. 

Tenebat non mcdo auftoritatem, led etiam imperium "in fuos. Me- 
tuebant eum fervi, verebantur liberi, camm omnes habebant. Vige- 
bat in ilia domo patrius mos, &difciplina. Cic. de Sene£t. 11. 

f Ad Ap. Claudii fene&utem accedebat etiam ut ccecus eflet. Ta- 
men is, cum fententia'patrum ad pacem inclinaret, & foedus faciendum 
cum Pyrrho, non dubitavit dicere ilia quss verfibus pejrfecutus eft 
Ennius : 

Quo vobis mentes, reftse quae flare folebant 

Antehac, dementes fefe flexere viai' ? 

Cic. de Senecl. 6. 
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A.R.47*-demonflrated by reafons equally ftrong and fenfible, 
^g 0 _ c ‘ that they were going to ruin all the glory Rome had 
hitherto acquired by afhameful treaty. Then, tranf- 
ported with a noble indignation : “ What,” faid 
he, “ are become of thofe lofty difcourfes which you 
<c held, and which have been re-ecchoed throughout 
“ the earth, that if Alexander the Great had come to 
“ Italy in the time of our youth, and in the vigour of 
“ our fathers years, he would not have acquired the 
“ reputation of invincible •, but that he would have 
“ added new glory to Rome, either by his flight or 
“ his death ? And do you now tremble at the bare 
“ name of a Pyrrhus, who has pafled his life in mak- 
Ptolomy. “ ing his court to one of Alexander’s guards, who 
“ wanders like an adventurer from country to coun- 
“ try, to fhun the enemies he has at home; and 
“ has the infolence to promife you the conquefl of 
“ Italy with the fame troops that have not been able 
“ to preferve him a fmall part of Macedonia.” He 
faid abundance of other things to the fame effeft, 
which re-animated the Roman generofity, and dis¬ 
pelled all the fears of the Senate. 

* Cato, or rather Cicero, ufes this example of Ap- 
pius, to prove, that age does not make men incapable 
of being ufeful to their country. Great affairs are not 
effected by ftrength and activity of body, but by good 
fenfe, right reafon, and wife counfels, founded in long 
experience-, advantages which age, fo far from im¬ 
pairing, augments and confirms. To what is the good 
fleering of a velfel owing ? Is it to the crew who run 
up and down, and are always in motion, or to the fkill 
of the pilot, who feems quiet and idle, whilfl he ma¬ 
nages the helm ? This is what Appius did on the oc- 

* Nihil afferunt, qui in re gerenda v-erfari fene&utem negant, fimi- 
lefque flint, ut fi qui gubernatorem in navigando agere nihil dicant, 
cmn aiii malos fcandant, alii per foros curfitent, alii fentinam exhau- 
riant : ille autem clavum tenens, fedeat in puppi quietus. Non facit 
ea quae juvenes : at vero multo majora Sc meliora facit. Non viribus 

--aut cclcritate corporis res magnx geruntur, led confilio, au6lori- 

tate, Sc fententia: quibus non modo non orbari, fed etiam augeri fe- 
ne&us lolet. Cic.de Seneft. 6. 
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cafion in queftion. His authority fwayed the whole AR \472- 
Senate. By their common confent and unanimous ”g' 0# C * 
voices the following anfwer was given to Cineas. 

“ That Pyrrhus fhould begin by quitting Italy. 

That then, if he thought fit, he might fend to afk 
peace. But that, as long as he fhould continue in 
their country in arms, the Romans would make war 
againfl him with all their forces, even though he had 
beat a thoufand Levinus’s.” 

We fee here fome of thofe grand flrokes which 
characterize tire Roman people, as well as fome of 
the great principles of policy, which raifed them to 
fo high a point of power and reputation ; “ Never to 
give way to an enemy, in adverfity •, and to fhew at 
that time more courage and loftinefs than ever.” 

Cineas had received orders to quit Rome the fame 
day, and he did fo. The Senate’s anfwer ftrangely — 
furprized Pyrrhus. So amazing a conftancy, which 
he was far from expecting, fliewed him that he ill 
knew the Roman people, and that thofe who had 
flattered him they were entirely difcouraged by their 
defeat, had given him a falle idea of them. When 
he afked Cineas, what he thought of the Senate and 
Rome during his ftay there; that wife minifter, who 
was not accuitomed to flatter, and who had a matter 
to deal with that did not require adulation, replied : 

“ That the city feenred to him a temple, and the 
Senate an afiembly of Kings.” Noble and juft idea 
of both the one and the other ! fo much were the Gods 
univerfally refpeCted in Rome, and fo much dignity 
and grandeur were there in the deliberations of that 
augult body. And as to the number of the inhabi¬ 
tants, which he had obferved in their cities and 
countries, Cineas told him, “ That he much feared 
Pyrrhus was fighting with an Hydra of Lerna, whom 
its very Ioffes would multiply and ftrengthen.” 
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Cenfus of the Roman citizens. Second battle with Pyrrhus 
near Afculum. Fcbrides the Conful informs Pyrrhus 
that hispig.ftcian had offered to pofen him, Pyrrhus 
gees to Sicily to off,l the Syracufans againjl the Car¬ 
thaginians. Ihe latter renew the treaty with the Ro¬ 
mans. Rafh enterprize of the new, Confuls. Rufinus 
takes Croiona and Locri. Pyrrhus quits Sicily , and 
returns to Pah. Citizen purified for refuftng to lift. 
Phi? d and laft battle, with Pjrrhus : vidlory gained by 
Cttrius. Famous triumph of that Conful. Pyrrhus de¬ 

ceives h s allies , and feds away from Italy. Cenfor- 
ftoip remarkable for great feverities. 

^pHIS year the Cenfus was compleated by a Ple- 
beian Cenfor for the firft time. The number of 
the citizens amounted to two hundred and feventy-two 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-two. This cere¬ 
mony was performed with pomp and rites of religion. 
The minifter in them was one of the Cenfors, to whom 
it gave a pre-eminence in point of honour and diftinc- 
tion over his collegue. Though the Plebeians had 
been admitted to the Cenforffup fixty-eight years, no 
Plebeian Cenfor had ever afted in this function hi¬ 
therto. 

At this time may be dated the pretended project 
of Pyrrhus for laying a bridge over the lea between 
Hydruntum (Otranto) and Apollonia, to facilitate the 
paffage and commerce between Epirus and Italy. 
The paffage, according to Pliny, was fifty miles. 
The enterprize was a’olurd, but much in Pyrrhus’s 
character, who, as well as Nero, was fond of bold and 
extraordinary projects : v.credibilitim cupitor. 

P. Sulpicius Sayerrio. 

P. Decius Mus. 

Tyrrhus, at the beginning of the fpring, had taken 
the field, and entered Apulia, where he had already 

taken 
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taken fome cities. The new Confuls arrived there A. R.4.73. 
foon after with two Confular armies, and halted at 
Afculum near the enemy. Every thing denounced an Fremih. 
approaching battle, and both fides prepared for it. [ _J 3 c *3 5 * 
The armies were feparated only by a river. A report 

.-Gudr.1.7. 

fpread that the Conful Decius, after the example of c - s- 
his father and grandfather, intended to devote hirrfelf 
for his country-, which terrified the army of Pyrrhus. 

He re-aflfured his foldiers, and told them that victory 
was not obtained by devoting one’s felf, but by fight¬ 
ing valiantly. And to remove all caufe of fear, after 
telling them in what manner the Conful would be ha¬ 
bited, in cafe he devoted himfelf, he gave them no¬ 
tice not to difeharge their darts at him, but to take him 
alive. Zonaras adds, that Pyrrhus fent to tell Decius 
not to think of devoting himfelf; for if he did, he 
would have caufe to repent it. 

The Confuls, in order to be in a condition to give 
battle, caufed Pyrrhus to be afked, whether he would 
pafs the river, or expedt them on his fide. He chofe 
the latter. The tv/o armies were equal both as to 
number and valour, and each confifted of forty 
thouland men. The battle was fought with great 
obftinacy. The Romans fuftained the phalanx of 
Pyrrhus, which was the moffc terrible parfofhis army, 
with abundance of courage. The elephants, which 
were no longer new to them, gave them lefs trouble. 

The ardour and refoiutions of both armies were great, 
and it was very hard to feparate them, which was 
not done till night, and after Pyrrhus had been wound¬ 
ed in the ^rm with a javelin, and his baggage plunder¬ 
ed by the Apulians. Nothing certain can be faid of 
the fuccefs, fo much authors differ on that head. The 
moft probable opinion is, that the lofs was great, and 
almoft equal on both fides. It is not known whether 
Decius devoted himfelf or not. Cicero in more places 
than one, affirms the firft. The lofs of the books of 37 u C ' *’ 
Livy, where the matters of which we are fpeaking, be Fin. 
were treated at large, occafions great uncertainty and 2 ‘ I9 ‘ 
pbfeurity in this place. Whatever the event of this 
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battle near Afculum might be, there was no other 
adtion this year. New Confuls were however nomi¬ 
nated at Rome. 

C. Fabricius Luscinus II. 

Cb /EmILIUS Papus II. 

Thefe two illuftrious Confuls had already been 
collegues in this office. Whilft they were encamped^ 
a ftranger came to Fabricius with a letter from the 
King’s phyfician, who offered to poifon Pyrrhus, if 
the Romans would give him a reward proportioned 
to the fervice he ffiould do them, in terminating fQ 
great a war without any danger to them. Fabricius, 
retaining the fame fund of probity and juftice in the 
midft of war, which furnifhes fo many pretexts for 
violating both, and knowing, that there are inviolable 
rights in refpedt even to enemies, was ftruck with 
juft horror at fuch a propofal. A s he had not buffered 
himfelf to be overcome by the King’s gold, he be¬ 
lieved alfo, that it was infamous to conquer the King 
by poifon. After having conferred upon it with his 
collegue iEmilius, he immediately wrote to Pyrrhus, 
to advife him to be upon his guard againft fo black 
a treachery. His letter was conceived in thefe terms, 

CAIUS FABRICIUS, and QUINTUS /EMILIUS, 
Consuls: 

TO KING PYRRHUS, 
Health. 

“ YOU feem to judge ill both of your friends and 
f‘ enemies ; and you will agree with us in this, when 
“ you have read the letter, which has been wrote to 
“ us. For you will fee, that you make war upon a 
« people of worth and honour, and repofe your whole 
“ confidence in the vile and perfidious. It is not only 
« out of regard to you that we fend you this advice, 

“ but 
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« but to ourfelves, that your death may not give oc- A.R.474. 
“ cafion for calumniating us ; and that the world may A "*' 8< c '‘ 
“ not think we had recourfe to treachery, becaufe we 
“ defpaired of being able to terminate this war hap- 
“ pily by our valour.” 

Pyrrhus on the receipt of this letter, cried out: * 

“ 1 his is Fabricius; it is eafier to make the fun quit 
“ his courfe, than to make him depart from juftice 
and probity.” When he had fully difcovered the 
truth of the fad mentioned in the letter, he punilhed 
his phyfician with death. And to teftify his grati¬ 
tude to Fabricius and the Romans, he fent the Con- 
ful all the prifoners he had taken without ranfom, 
and deputed Cineas to him again, to endeavour to 
conduce a peace with him. The Romans, who would 
neither accept a favour from the enemy, nor a reward 
for not having committed the moll abominable injus¬ 
tice againft him, did not refufe the prifoners, but re¬ 
turned them a like number of Tarentines and Sam- 
nites. And as to what regarded the treaty of peace 
and amity, they adhered to the firft anfwer of the 
Senate. 

Seneca, in comparing the adion of Fabricius, of 
which we have juft fpoke, with his noble difinterefted- 
nefs in refufing the offers of Pyrrhus, and -f- reprefent- 
ing him as a man truly worthy of admiration, who 
adhered inviolably to the principles of probity, who 
fhewed himfelf juft and virtuous in the midft of the 
licentioufnefs of wars, and who knew that there are 
rules of honour even in regard to enemies, which 
cannot be violated without guilt: Seneca, I fay, had 
reafon to conclude, That not to Suffer himfelf to be 
conquered by gold, and to difdain to conquer by poi- 
fon, are two adions which arile from the fame fund, 
the fame greatnefs of foul. Ejufdem animi full , auro 
r.on vinci , veneno non vincere. 

* Hie eft ille Fabricius, qui difficilius ab itinere jufti & honefti, 
quam a curfu fuo fol avert! poflit. Eutrop. 

f Admirati fumus ingentem virum-boni exempli tenacem ? 

quod difficillimum eft, in bello innocentem, qui aliquod efte crederet 
etiam in hofte nefas. Sen. Ep, uo* 

The 
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A.R.474. The fame * Seneca afks, whether that illuftriou s 
178.°' R° man was very unfortunate, or much to be lamented, 
for cultivating his little eftate with his own hands, 
when not employed by the Commonwealth, for mak¬ 
ing war no lefs againft riches than Pyrrhus, and for 
being contented with the herbs and roots for his whole 
food, which his triumphant hands had planted and 
watered in his field ? 

He afks almoft the fame queftion in refpedt to Cu- 
rius. Can f we believe, fays he, that our Didlator, 
who gave the Samnites audience, whilft he was dref- 
fing his herbs over .the fire with the fame hands that 
had fo often put the enemy to flight, and placed the 
triumphal laurel in the lap of Jupiter Capitolinus, led 
a lefs happy life than the famous Apicius of our time, 
who fetting himfelf up for the great profeflor of good 
eating and drinking, has infe£ted and corrupted the 
whole age by his unhappy fkill in gluttony ? 

The ancients took great care to fet their juft value 
upon thefe truly eftimable actions, and to perpetuate 
the remembrance of them. It is not the fame amongft 
us, with whom the moft memorable fads often re¬ 
main buried in obfcurity. Lewis XI. caufed his per- 
Comin.iv. petual enemy, Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 

1 3 - to be informed of the treachery of Campobaflfo the 
Italian. 

I return to Pyrrhus. He was in great perplexity. 
Having loft his belt troops and braveft officers, he 
rightly perceived that he could not fet a new army 
on foot like the Romans, who £ even from their de¬ 
feat derived new forces and new ardor to continue the 

* Infelix eft Fabricius, quod rus fuum, quantum a Rep. vacavit, 
fodit ? quod bellum tam cum Pyrrho, quam cum divitiis gerit? quod 
ad focum ccenat illas ipfas radices & herbas, quas in agro repurgando 
triumphalis fenex vulfit. Sen ec. de Provid. cap. 3. 

f Scilicet minus beate vivebat Dictator nofter, qui Samnitium lega- 
tos audit, cum viliftimum cibum in foco ipfe manu fua verfaret, ilia 
qua jam faepe hoftem percuflerat, laureamque in Capitolini Jovis gre- 
rmo repofuerat; quam Apicius noftra memoria vixit! qui fcientiam 
popinac profeflus, difciplina fua feculum infecit. Senec. de Confol. 
ad Halicarn. c. 10. 

J Ab ipfo ducit opes animumqu? ferro. Horax. 

war- 1 
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war. Whilft thefe fad thoughts engrofled him, and A. R- +74. 
he faw fcarce any refource, and no honourable me- A 2 “g. C * 
thod for extricating himfelf from an enterprize, in 
which he had engaged too inconfiderately, a ray of 
hope and good fortune revived his courage. On the 
one fide, deputies arrived from Sicily, who came to 
put Syracufe, Agrigentum, and Leontium, into his 
hands, and to implore his aid againft the Carthagini¬ 
ans. On the other, couriers from Greece brought him 
advice, that Macedonia feemed to hold out her hands, 
and to offer him her throne. He determined for Si¬ 
cily, and without lofs of time fent Cineas thither be¬ 
fore him, to treat with the people who called him in to 
their aid, and to affure them that he would immedi¬ 
ately follow in perfon. Then, leaving a great garri- 
fon in Tarentum againft the confent of the inhabitants, 
who faw with pain that Pyrrhus abandoned and how¬ 
ever kept them in fubjeftion, he promifed them, in 
cafe they were preffed by the Romans, to fly with 
the utmoft expedition to their aid, which he could 
eafily do, as he was very near them. He had been 
two years and four months in Italy. 

Befides the hope of making himfelf mafter of fo juftin. 
powerful an ifland, he defired to be revenged on the xv »‘- *• 
Carthaginians, who had openly declared againft him. 1 ^ 1 ' 7 ^ Iax ‘ 
They had fent Mago with an hundred and twenty 
galleys, to offer their fervice, and that of their fleet 
to the Romans againft Pyrrhus, obferving that againft 
a foreign enemy, a foreign aid feemed fufficiently for 
their intereft. Their offers were not accepted : the 
Senate anfwered, that Rome undertook no war fhe 
was not capable of terminating with her own forces. 
However, the treaty between the two States was re- p 0 ]yb. j;i. 
newed now for the fourth time. To the former arti¬ 
cles was added, “ That whether the Romans or Car¬ 
thaginians made a treaty with Pyrrhus, it fhould be 
exprefsly mentioned in it, that the two people fhould 
be at liberty to aid each other, when either of them 
fhould be attacked : That in fuch cafe, the Carthagi¬ 
nians fhould furnifh fhips j that each people fhould 
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pay their own troops : That thofe of the Carthagini¬ 
ans ffiould affift the Romans by fea, but that they 
fhould not be obliged to quit their fhips againft their 
will.” The Carthaginians offered fo powerful an aid 
to the Romans not fo much out of confideration for 
them, as to make Pyrrhus incapable of going to Si¬ 
cily, and to prevent him from interfering in their con- 
quefts there. 

Pyrrhus’s abfence gave the Confuls opportunity to 
acquire fome advantages over the Hetrurians, Luca- 
nians, Brutians and Samnites. 

P. Cornelius Rufinus II, 

C. Junius Brutus II. 

Rufinus was generally efleemed for his military abi¬ 
lities, and as generally decried for his avarice and paf- 
, fion for enriching himfelf, that occafioned his com¬ 
mitting abundance of oppreffions, which had made 
Fabricius, that great lover of poverty, his declared 
enemy. It was however the fame Fabricius, who by 
his credit occafioned Rufinus to be nominated Conful, 
becaufe in the prefent conjundture, the Commonwealth 
wanted a good general, and none of thofe who flood 
for that office, feemed to him to have the neceffary 
talents. When * Rufinus came to thank him for it, 
quite aflonifhed at an interefl he fo little expedted, 
Fabricius told him, “ My reafon for fuch a condudt 
“ is, becaufe I had rather be plundered by the Con- 
“ ful, than fold by the enemy.” 

The Confuls left the Tarentines quiet for fome 
time, in order to attack the Samnites. The latter 
finding, that the whole weight of the war fell upon 
them that their country was deftroyed •, and that they 
could not refill fuch numerous troops; thought pro¬ 
per to take refuge, with their wives and children, and 

* Cum Fabricio P. Cornelius, homo, ut exiftimabatur, avarus, Sc 
furax, fed egregie fortis Sc bonus imperator, gratias ageret, quod fe 
homo inimicus Confulem feciflet, bello priefertim magno & gravi: 
nihil eft quo mihi gratias agas, inquit; fe malui compilari quam ve¬ 
nire. Cic. z. de Orat. 268. Aul. Gell.IV, 8. 
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moll valuable effedts, upon very high and fteep moun- i 
tains. The Romans full of contempt for enemies that 
fled before them, undertook to attack them there, but 
without obferving any order, and taking any precautions. 
Their temerity coil them dear. The Samnites, purfuing 
them with vollies of darts and Hones in difficult places, 
killed a confiderable number of them. Many fell 
down the precipices, and were miferably dalhed to 
pieces. Others who could neither efcape nor defend 
themfelves were taken alive. The lofs was great, and 
the lhame Hill more fo. The Confuls difcontented 
with each other, and each attributing the difadvantage 
they had fullained to his collegue, divided in hopes 
of fucceeding better, when they a< 5 ted feparately, and 
in their own names. Brutus continued with his le¬ 
gions in Samnium •, and Rufinus advanced into the 
territories of the Lucanians and Brutians. The firll 
thing he did there, was to ruin the country; after 
which he formed the defign of a more important en- 
terprize. This was the liege of Crotona, a very great 
and rich city, fituate at the extremity of Italy, near 
the promontory of Lacinium, through which the river 
ALfarus ran. He did not rely upon taking it by force, 
but by intelligence, as he had been given reafon to 
hope, becaufe the inhabitants were highly difiatisfied 
with Pyrrhus. He would undoubtedly have made 
himfelf mailer of it; but the Crotoniates, whether 
they fulpefted any thing, or had been apprized of the 
confpiracy, had caufed aid to come from Tarentum. 
Rufinus, who was not informed of this, having ap¬ 
proached the walls with too much fecurity, that new 
reinforcement of Lucanians commanded by Nicoma- 
chus, and fupported by the garrifon, made a terrible 
falley upon the Conful, put him into diforder, and 
killed abundance of his troops. He quitted the fiege, 
and prepared to march away directly. That news 
foon fpread in Crotona. At the fame inllant a pri- 
foner who had efcaped from the enemy’s camp, arrived, 
and declared that Rufinus was going to attack Locri, 

in 
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in effect of a promife made to open the gates to him. 
Another arrived prefently after, who added, that the 
army of the enemy was upon the march. And ac¬ 
cordingly the enfigns and troops were feen at diftance 
in motion upon the way that led to Locri. No time 
was loft. Nicomachus fet out with his Lucanians by 
by-ways to aid Locri. The march of Rufinus was 
only a feint. He returned immediately, fell fuddenly 
on Crotona, and made himfelf mailer of it, almolt 
before the inhabitants knew he was come back •, a 
thick fog which rofe very opportunely for him having 
favoured him fo much. Nicomachus did not difeover 
his blind credulity, till it was too late to retrieve it ■> 
and to compleat his misfortune, when he returned to 
Tarentum, he was attacked by Rufinus, loft part of 
his troops, and efcaped himfelf with great difficulty. 
Upon this news, the inhabitants of Locri, who buf¬ 
fered the yoke of Pyrrhus with impatience, furrendered 
themfelves to the Romans.. Rufinus, on his return to 
Rome, received the honour of a triumph. 

Ch Fabius Maximus Gurges II. 

C. Genucius Clepsina. 

The Samnites, Lucanians, and Brutians were vi- 
goroufly preffed by the two Confuls. Reduced to 
great extremities they fent deputies to Pyrrhus, to let 
him know that if he did not aid them immediately, 
they were utterly undone : that they could fupport the 
Romans no longer, and that to prevent their entire 
ruin, they ffiould be obliged to furrender themfelves. 
This deputation arrived very happily to extricate him 
out of the difficulty he was under. Eyery thing had 
at firft fucceeded in Sicily beyond what he could have 
expedled. Thofe good fucceffes were as much the 
fruits of his mildnefs, generofity, and infinuating be¬ 
haviour, as of his valour and ability in the art of war. 
Great profperity is great temptation. It corrupted in 
him thofe amiable qualities, and made them degene¬ 
rate into haughtinefs, rigour, and even cruelty, and 
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rendered him odious and infupportable to the States A - R - 47 6, 
of Sicily. In confequence of this general difguft A ” 7 t 6 °' 
every thing tended to a revolution far from advanta¬ 
geous to him. He therefore was overjoyed with hav¬ 
ing an honourable pretext for leaving Sicily. On 
quitting it, refle&ing upon the happy fituation of the 
ifland, and the riches of its cities : “ O my friends,” 
faid he to thofe who furrounded him, “ what a fine 
“ field of battle do we leave to the Romans and Car- 
“ thaginians ?” 

In his pafifage he was attacked and defeated firft by 
the Carthaginians, and afterwards by the Mamertines, 
and driven by a violent ftorm, which deftroyed part 
of his fleet: he did not arrive at Tarentum with twenty 
thoufand foot and three thouland horfe, till after hav¬ 
ing undergone many misfortunes and difafters. 

Rome in the mean time was much affiidted with a 
plague. To get rid of it, a ceremony, of which we 
have fpoken before, was employed, which was to drive 
a nail into the temple of Jupiter in the Capitol; and 
for that purpofe a Dictator was exprefsly nominated, 
who was, as is believed, Cornelius Rufinus. 

M’ Curius Dentatus II. 

L. Cornelius Lentulus. 

The war was another fcourge, which had lafted Val. Max. 
many years, and of which every body v/as very' 1-3 ' 
weary ; fo that when Curius was for making the levies 
as ufual in the Capitol, and ordered the Citizens whom 
he thought proper to lift, to be called by name, ac¬ 
cording to cuftom, none of them anfwered. He be¬ 
lieved, that to put a ftcp to that diforder, the good of 
the public required an example to be made. Accord¬ 
ingly he ordered the names of all the tribes to be put 
into an urn: and the lot having fallen upon the tribe 
1'ollia, and afterwards by a fecond operation of the 
like nature, upon a certain citizen of that tribe, he 
caufed him to be fummoned to lift feveral times ftic- 
cefiiveiy. As he did not comply, he ordered his ef¬ 
fects 
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A. K.477 -feds to be l'old. Upon that he immediately ran and 
appealed to the Tribunes, who paid no regard to his 
appeal. The Conful then having declared, that the 
* Commonwealth had' no occafion for a citizen who re- 
fufed her his obedience, fold both his eftate and him- 
felf. This afterwards became a cuftom. Such feve- 
rity was ufeful. The levies were made diredly, and 
the Confuls fet out, Lentulus for Lucania, and Cu- 
rius for Samnium. 

Pyrrhus immediately quitted Tarentum, and took 
the field in order to march againft Curius. The Sam- 
nites retained a fecret refentment for his having aban¬ 
doned them to go to Sicily,- and did hot furnifh him 
with the troops he demanded without difficulty. But 
their own intereft, and the danger they were in, deter¬ 
mined them to comply. He divided his army into 
two bodies. The one he fent into Lucania, to oppofe 
Lentulus who was there, and to prevent him from 
marching to the aid of his collegue. As to him, with 
the fecond body he marched agairift M’ Curius, who 
was intrenched in an advantageous port near the city 
of Beneventum, in expedation of the aid which was 
to come from Lucania. 

For this reafon Pyrrhus made hafte to attack him* 
He chofe the belt of his troops, and the moll warlike 
and belt provided of his elephants, and fet out in the 
clofe of the evening to furprize him in his camp. But 
early the next morning the Romans difcovered him as 
he was coming down the mountains, on which night 
and the difficulty of the way had detained him longer, 
than he expefted. Curius quitted his entrenchments 
with fome troops, and charged the firft he came up 
with. Having put them to flight with lofs, all the 
reft were feized with terror. A great number of them 
were killed, and fome elephants taken. 

This fuccefs emboldened the Conful to make his 
army quit their poll in order to come to a general 
adion in the open field. He had at firft the advan¬ 
tage on one of his wings, and put the enemy into dis¬ 
order. Pyrrhus then had -recourfe to his elephants, 

and 
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and by their means made the other wing give way, 47 / 

and pufhed it as far as the body of referve. He there * 

found good troops in arms and quite frelh. They 
had learnt in the laft battle, that not only arms, but 
fire particularly, was necefiary to be ufed for repulf- 
ing the elephants. For that purpofe they had con¬ 
trived a machine refembling a dart, of which the hol¬ 
low iron was filled and wrapt round with combuftibles, 
as pitch, tow, and the like. At the extremity the ma¬ 
chine had a point in order to its fticking faft. They 
difcharged thefe inftruments lighted againft the backs 
and towers of the elephants, and whether they ftuck 
to the flelh or the tower, they continued burning, and 
llrangely tormented thofe animals. Others pierced 
them with their pikes and darts. All together forced 
the elephants to turn their backs upon their own bat¬ 
talions : which occafioned fuch a confufion, and fo 
great a diforder, that the Romans at laft gained a 
compleat vidtory. 

The Romans killed twenty-fix thoufand of the ene¬ 
my in this battle, and took thirteen hundred, with 
eight elephants. Pyrrhus efcaped to Tarentum with 
a fmall number of horfe. His camp was taken. The 
difpofition of it was admired, and afterwards ufed by 
the Romans. * Anciently they and the other nations 
of Italy had no camp marked out, the foldiers pitching 
their tents after the manner of fhepherds, without ob- 
ferving lines or any other precaution, except net re¬ 
moving too far from their own corps. Pyrrhus was 
the firft who gave them the example of inclofing the 
whole army within the compafs of the fame camp ; 
the poft of each body of troops being marked out in 
fixed places with wonderful order. The Romans, in 
procefs of time, made great improvements in that 
part of military knowledge which relates to encamp¬ 
ments. 

s 

* Caftra antiquitus Romani ceterssque gentes paflim per corpora co- 
hortium velut mapalia conftituere foliti erant, cum lolos urbium mu- 
Jros noffet antiquitas. Pyrrhus, Epirotarum rex, primus totum exer- .... 
citum fub eodem vallo continere inftituit. Frontin. 1 . 4. c. 1. 
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A.R.47,7. This laft victory over Pyrrhus may be faicl in fonic 
C ' fenfe to have been worth the conqueft of all nations 
to the Romans, or at leaft to have contributed much 
towards it. For the valour they fhewed in this battle, 
and the great things they had done in the otherg, 
againft fuch an enemy as Pyrrhus, infinitely augment¬ 
ed their reputation, forces, and confidence in them- 
felves, and caufed them to be confidered as invincible. 
By the victory over Pyrrhus, they became the indif- 
putable • mailers of all Italy between the two feas. 
Sicily foon followed, where the v/ars with Carthage 
began : and after they had humbled that powerful 
rival, they found nothing that could oppofe them. 

Lu . E This year, fo glorious abroad for the fuccefs of the 
14. ‘ war, was rendered illuftrious alfo at home by feverity 

Aul. Geli. anc j zea j f or t ] ie f U pport of difcipline and good man- 
ners in the city. Fabricius Lufcinus and dEmilius 
Papus exercifed the Cenforfhip together with great 
union. They degraded feveral Knights and Senators. 
But the moll extraordinary of their proceedings was 
the note of infamy which they fet upon Cornelius 
Rufin'us. He had been twice Conful, and once Dic¬ 
tator. The Cenfors excluded him from the Senate, 
and gave for their reafon, that they were informed he 
had ten pounds of filver plate for his table. His fa¬ 
mily laboured long under this difgrace, and did not 
entirely retrieve it till Sylla, who was the firft de¬ 
fendant of Rufinus that attained the Confulfhip. 
'* One can fcarce believe, fays an author, that what 
would one day be confidered in the fame city as a 
poor and molt contemptible quantity of plate, fhould 
e.ver have been condemned in it as an excefs of luxury : 
fo much' in honour were fimplicity and frugality in 
thofe happy ages. After the Cenfus was compleated, 
it was clofed with the ufual ceremonies. The num¬ 
ber of the citizens were found to be two hundred and 
feventy-one thoufand two hundred and twenty-four. 

* Vix credibile eft, intra idem pomcerium decern pondo argenti & 
anvidiofum fuiile cenfum. Sc inopiam haberi contemptiffimaai. Val. 
Max. 1 . z. c. 9. 
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About the end of the year the two Confuls entered A. R. 477' 
the city in triumph. Curius received that honour " 7 ' 5> 
firfl. His triumph was the moft illuftrious, as well 
for the greatnefs of the events, as the joy occafioned 
by terminating fo important a war fuccefsfully, and 
even the pomp and fplendor of the Shew. Hitherto, 
as the Romans had only triumphed over the, neigh¬ 
bouring States, moft of whom were fufficiently poor^j 
the whole fight confifted of little more than colours, 
broken arms, and chariots of the Gauls ; and all the 
booty, of flocks and herds of great and finall cattle. 

But in This the different nations whofe captives were 
led in the front of the proceffion, and the magnificence 
of the fpoils, extremely exalted the triumph. The 
Epirots, Theffalians, Macedonians, Apulians, Luca- 
nians, and Brutians, were led in chains before the vic¬ 
tor’s chariot. Statues and the fineft paintings of the 
moll famous artifts, gold, filver, purple, other ra¬ 
rities from beyond fea, with all that adminiftered to 
the luxury of the Tarentir.es. But what ftruck the 
fpeflators, and attrafled their attention molt, was four 
elephants out of eight that had been taken. The 
reft had died of their wounds. The largenefs, height, 
and figure of thofe animals, their trunk, which they 
moved on all fides, and which ferved them inftead of 
an hand, the heavy towers on their backs, ftill almoft 
aftonifhed and terrified the fpeftators. * It is certain, 
that the Roman people beheld nothing with fo much 
pleafure as thofe oxen of Lucania, (for that was the 
name the fimplicity of the Romans of thofe times 
gave elephants) which following the viftorious horfe 
with their heads hanging down, feemed to have a 
fenfe of their captivity. 

• The other Conful’s triumph was not till fome weeks 
afterwards. It was very far from being fo l'plendid as 
that which preceded it : but however, it deferves to 
be remembered. Lentulus had defeated the Sam- 

* Nihil libentius pop. Romanus afpexit, quern iilas, qua3 timuerat, 

% cum turribus fuis belluas : qnx, non fine fenlu captivitatis, fummiflis 
cervicibus vi&ores equos fequebantur. Flor, 1 . i, c. j3. 
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"Ant 4 c 7 ’ nltes ar *d Lucanians, and taken many of their towns. 
Not merit, but occafion only, had been wanting on 
his fide; and the too fliining glory of his collegue 
had fomewhat eclipfed his. 

■ At Rome nothing was feen but joy. The States 
of Italy and Pyrrhus were in very different difpofi- 
tions. The firfthad long fuffered that Prince’s fway 
V/ith pain, upon whofe faith and aid they could no 
longer rely. The lofs of the laft battle had railed 
their difcontent to the higheft pitch, and in their pre- 
fent ftate of defpair, they conceived a thoufand 
violent thoughts. Pyrrhus was not ignorant of this, 
and revolved nothing but how to remove from Italy, 
and to find, if he could, a plaufible pretext to cover 
his honour. The more this defign engroffed him, 
the more he difguifed it, in order to be in a condition 
to execute it with the greater fafety and promptitude. 

Pie faw his allies in the greateft fadnefs and de¬ 
jection. He endeavoured to confole them, and ex¬ 
horted them not to be difcouraged by one unfortunate 
accident. He reprefented to them, “ That their 
lofs in the laft battle was not greater than that of 
the Romans in the firft: That notwithftanding, that 
people, whatever conditions were propofed to them, 
would never hearken to a peace. That if they would 
imitate their conftancy, and referve themfelves for 
better times, they might hope every thing. That 
they had troops fufficiently numerous to enable them 
ftill to fupport a long war. That as for him, he .re¬ 
lied upon the powerful friends he had in Greece, 
from whom he expedled certain and confiderable aid.” 
He talked in this manner,, not that he was either 
much in pain about their interefts, or had thoughts 
of continuing much longer in Italy, for he had.already 
refolved to leave it as foon as poflible, but to retain 
them within their duty, and to conceal his defign. 
The better to cover it, he fent deputies to different 
Princes, to demand money of fome, troops of others, 
and both of Antigonus, who was then mafter of Ma- # 
cedonia. 


Thefe 
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Thefe hopes amufed the allies for fome time. How- A. R.477. 

l m ' A~it C' 

ever, he made preparations for his departure with , 7 ‘ '* 
the utmoft fecrecy. In this interval his deputy to 
AntHonus returned with that Prince’s anfwer. But 

O 

inftead of the real one, he invented another according 
to his views, which he read to the principal perfons 
of his allies. It promifed great and lpeedy aids. 

The allies were all deceived, as well as the Romans 
in the neighbourhood, amongft whom this report was 
induftrioufly lpread. The next night he let fail, and 
landed in Epirus. What name would one give fuch 
a conduCt amongft private perfons ? He left Milo in ' 
the citadel, and carried away eight thousand foot and 
five hundred horfe with him. 

Such was the iflfue of Pyrrhus’s enterprize againft 
Italy, which had continued fix years. He afterwards 
formed others of the like nature : for, to define him 
a-right, he v/as a true adventurer, who often extricated 
himfelf out of the bad affairs in which his inconfider- 
ate levity had engaged him, at the expence of his 
faith and engagements. He at laft perilhed miferably 
in Argos two or three years after. 

M’ CuRIUS DENTATUS, III. A.R.478. 

Ser. Cornelius Merenda. Am. c. 

274. 

As Rome expected the continuance of the war 
with Pyrrhus, it was thought proper alfoto continue 
Curius in the Confuliliip. The retreat, or rather 
flight of that Prince perhaps deprived that illuftriou? 

Roman of a new victory : but it did not deprive him 
of the glory of having driven him out or Italy for 
eyer by the great victory he had gained over him : 
for it was Curius who had contributed moft to that 
event. There was even room to believe, that Pyrrhus 
did not care to meafure his fvvord a fecond time with 
that Conful. 

It muft be confeffed, that the latter years of which 
we have been fpeaking, were very productive both of 
great men and great actions. I do not mean only the 
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A.R.478. victories gained over the enemy, the limits of the 
State confiderably extended, valour and intrepidity, 
in battle, attended with a coolnefs and prefence of 
mind, which fee and weigh every danger without 
emotion, the knowledge of the art of war carried 
almod into perfection in every kind j in a word, all 
that makes great captains, and is called military 
merit and ability : I mean principally another kind 
of merit, which, fudained and ennobled by the firft, 
has done the Roman Empire an honour peculiar to it- 
lelf, and which no other nation has fince imitated: 
this confided in fimplicity, temperance, fobriety, and 
above all, a difmtereftednefs, that rofe l'o high as the 
efteem and love of poverty : and that in the greateft 
ftatefmen, and mod illuftrious generals. I fay it was 
this kind of merit, that did mod honour to the Ro¬ 
man name: an honour, of which the long feries of 
ages, which have fince elapfed, have not been able to 
abridge the ludre. For we can almod dill cry out with 
Laslius : “ * Which of us can hear Curius or Fabri- 
“ cius fpoken of, without feeling his bofom glow 
“ with a kind of amity and love for them •, andwith- 
“ out being druck with admiration for their noble 
“ fentiments, in feeing them delpife the things which 
“ the red of mankind purfue with infatiable ardour ?” 
Happy, had they known what was wanting to their 
good qualities, and was capable of rendering them 
truly virtuous! 

* Quis eft qui C. Fabricii, Man. Curii non cum caritate aliqua & 
benevolentia memoriam ufurpet, quosnunquam viderit ? quod eas res 
fpernunt& negligunt,ad quas plerique inflammati aviditate rapiuntur. 
X)e Amicit. n. 28. Oftic. 1 . 2. c. 38. 
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Embaffy of Ptolomy Philadelphia to the Rowans. Vefial 
-punifhed with death. New colonies. < Tarentum fur- 
renders to the Romans. IVar with the Samnltes entirely 
terminated. Return of the Roman embaffadors from 
Egypt. Cenforjhip of Cur his. The conquered enemies 
ere deprived of part of their lands. Severe vengeance 
taken by Rome of the legion which had maf acred the in¬ 
habitants of RJoegium. Money firjl ccintd at Rome , 
New colonies. IVar with the Picentes happily termi¬ 
nated. The peace of Italy entirely efiablijhcd by the fub- 
mifjion of the Salentini and Umbrians. The Apollonians , 
and afterwards the Volfmians , implore the aid of Rjme. 
Regulation in refpeff to the Cenfors . Number of the 
Qurffiors doubled and augmented to eight , 



C. Fabius Dorso. 

C. Claudius Canina, II. 


Philadelphia King of Egypt, having re- Freintti. 
cuvcu advice of the flight of Pyrrhus, fent to L 4- c * 3$ 
congratulate Rome upon that head, and to demand 
the alliance of the Roman people. An embaffy from 
fo remote and powerful a Prince gave the common¬ 
wealth, great pleafure and fhe fent four of the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of Rome as embaffadors to thank him, 
and to conclude a treaty with him. 

The Confuls gained feveral advantages over the 
Lucanians, Samnites, and Brutians, whom neceffity 
and defpair (till kept in arms. 

The Veftal Sextilia, convidted of having violated 
her vow, is punifhed with death, and buried alive. 

Colonies are fent to Cofa in the country of the 
Volfci, and to Pteftum, otherwife called Polidoniq, 
in Lucania. 
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L. Papirius Cursor, II. 
Sp. Carvilius, II. * 


Pyrrhus perifhed in Argos this year. 

The death of that Prince left the people of Italy 
no hope, nor any refource : fuch of them as were at 
liberty to make choice of what fuited them bell, came 
to an accommodation with the Romans upon the belt 
conditions they could. But as for the Tarentines, 
the garrifonPyrrhus had left in their citadel kept them 
in awe. They were entirely at variance with Milo, 
who commanded, and in a Bate of real flavery. Tor¬ 
mented within by the governor, and having the Ro¬ 
mans to fear without, they applied to the Carthagini¬ 
ans,"and implored their aid. The latter, without lofs 
of time, fet fail with their fleet, in appearance to 
drive Milo out of the citadel, but really to defend it 
againft the Romans, and to make themfelves mailers 
of it. As they were in pofleflion of a confiderable 
part of Sicily, they had a great intereil in fecuring 
the coafts of Italy alfo to themfelves, and in prevent¬ 
ing them from falling into the hands of-the Romans, 
In the mean time the Conful Papirius arrived. Ta- 
rentum in confluence was fliut up on all fides, the 
Romans befieging the city by land, and the Cartha¬ 
ginians the citadel by fea. Papirius had more addrefs 
than the latter, and ihewed it on this occafion. He 
caufed Milo to be founded. He offered him the moil: 
advantageous conditions for himfelf and the inhabi¬ 
tants, and. gave him all pofllbie aflfurances of making 
them good. Milo, feeing nothing better for him to 
do, and having no other refource, engaged the Ta¬ 
rentines to furrender the city and citadel to the Con¬ 
ful. The Carthaginians were much furprized and 
afflitted at this Broke. To declare againft the Ro¬ 
mans in favour of Tarentum, was in fome meafure to 
violate the treaty with the Romans. This djfcontent 
already prepared the way for an open rupture. 


CaryiJiys, 
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Carvilius, the other Confu], fpared no pains alfo on A. R. 480. 
his fide to fubjeft the Samnites. They furrendered A " t> c ' 
themfelves, but with better faith than they had done 
hitherto; and accepted in earneft the conditions the 
Romans thought fit to impofe upon them. Thus at 
laft was a war happily terminated, which had con¬ 
tinued about feventy years, including fome intervals 
of no long duration, which from time to time had ’ 
fufpended hoftilities. 

The Rucanians and Brutians were feveral times de¬ 
feated, and alfo reduced to alk peace, which was 
granted them. 

The two Confuls had an equal fnare in fuch ad¬ 
vantageous events, adding in concert and even often 
together, and mutually aiding each other with their 
troops according to occafion. In confequence, they 
both triumphed together. 

The embafladors being returned from Egypt, re¬ 
ported their commiGion in the Senate. They faid, 

“ That the King had received them in the moll oblig¬ 
ing and honourable manner conceivable. That on 
their arrival he had fent them magnificent prefents: 
but that they had judged it more for the honour of 
the commonwealth to give an example of the modera¬ 
tion and difintereftednefs which fhe makes her glory, 
and that they had defired the Prince to difpenfe. with 
their acceptance of his prefents. That at a folemn 
feaft the day before their departure, the King had 
caufed crowns of gold to be given them, all which 
they had placed upon his ftatues the next day. That 
laftly, the fame day they fet out, the King had given 
them far more magnificent prefents. than the firft, 
reproaching them in an obliging manner for not hav¬ 
ing accepted them. That not to offend a Prince of 
fo much goodnefs by reiterated refufals, they had 
accepted them with the mod profound refpeCt, and 
that the firft thing they had done on arriving at 
Rome, had been to depofite them in the public, trea- 
fury.” They afterwards informed the Senate with 

v/hat 
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A. K. 4.89. what marks of joy and acknowledgment Ptolomy had 
A 272. C received the alliance of the Roman people. 

This report gave the Senate exceeding fatisfa&ion. 
They approved the whole, and thanked the embaf- 
fadors efpecially “ for having rendered the manners 
of the Romans venerable even to foreign nations by 
their fincere and perfelt difintereftednefs.” They de¬ 
creed that the prefents they had depoffted in the pub¬ 
lic treafury iliould be reftored to them. The People 
expreffed no lefs iatisfadtion and admiration than the 
Senate had done. <• 

* PI very thing is perfect in this affair, and one can¬ 
not tell which to praife moft, the liberality of the 
King, the difintereftednefs'of the cmbaffadors, or the 
equity of the Senate and People. Happy State, happy 
government, where virtue is fo generally in efteem 
and honour, and where its whole value is known ! I 
do not fpeak of thofe fhining virtues, which exhibit 
themfelves as fights, which attradt all eyes upon them, 
and make a great noife in the world : but, not to de¬ 
part from my fubjedt, of a virtue, fimple, ‘modeft, 
and void of pomp, which does not fuffer itfelf to be 
dazzled by the glitter of gold and filver, which de- . 
fpifes what all the world greedily pitrfue, and which, 
however, all the world admires and applauds. 

But the principle on which the conduit of thefe 
cmbaffadors was founded, argues an elevation of fen- 
timents, which ought to form the prevailing charac¬ 
ter of all perfons in high ftations, They were per- 
l'uaded, that a man charged with public affairs, ought 
to have no views, but the glory and grateful fatisfac- 1 
tion of having faithfully acquitted himfelf of his duty. 
Vai. Max. T)s publico fa licet ■ nnnif ' err0 nihil cwquam prater laudem 
h 4- <-'• 3- bene ndminiftrati ojficii acccdcre debere judicantes. 

I do not think that I ought to leave my readers in 
ignorance of the names of thefe four illuftrious Rot 

O 

/ 

* Ita in iifdem, Ptolomxi libcralitas, legatorum abftinentia, Se~ 

* natus ac Populi Romani requitas, debitaru prpbabilis fa6li portipneip 
obtinuit. Val. Max. 1 . 4. C. 3. 
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mans : That in my opinion were to deprive them of A.'it. 430. 
an honour to which they have the jufteft right. They ' 

were called Q. Facius Gurges, C. Fabius Pibtor, 

Numer. Fabius Piftor, and Q. Ogulnius. The iirft, 

Ch Fabius, who w'as at the head of the embaffy, was 
chofen Prince of the Senate by the Cenfors. He 
had been twice Conful, and had triumphed both 
times. 

It was in the year in which we are. fpeaking, that 
the Cenfor M* Curius caufed an aqueduft to be made 
for bringing the waters of the Anio into the city. 

He employed the money which arofe from the. fpoils 
taken by him from the enemy in that work. This 
Curius was one of the greateft men of the Roman 
commonwealth, to which, as we have already obferv* 
ed, he did no lefs honour by his frugality, fimplicity, 
and difintereftednefs, that rofe fo high as a fincere con¬ 
tempt for riches and love of poverty, than by his 
military virtues, and glorious victories. 

A private perfon having had the confidence to ac- Au£*. de 
cufe him of having converted confiderable fums out Vir- llluft- 
of the fpoils taken from the enemy to his own ufe, 
he fwore that no part of them had entered his houfe, 
except a wooden veffel which he made ufe of in facri- 
fices, and produced in public. One cannot help be¬ 
ing moved with indignation at fo extravagant and per- 
verfe an attempt. * But in a Commonwealth, jealous 
of its liberty to excefs, accufers are buffered without 
regret, becaufe a perfon unjuftly accufed may be ac¬ 
quitted, and a criminal cannot be condemned unlefs 
accufed. Now it is better, fays Cicero, that an inno¬ 
cent perfon fhould be expofed to fome difagreeable 
affairs, that cannot hurt him, than to leave the guilty 
hopes, that their crimes fhould pafs with impunity, 
becaufe no body will venture to bring them before 
the Judges. 

* Quare facile omnes patimur quam plurimas accufatores ; quod 
innocens, fi accufatus fit, abfolvi poteft; nocens, nifi accufatus fuerit, 
condemnari non poteft. Utilius eft abfolvi innocenteni, quam no- 
centem caufam non dicere. Cic. pro Rofc. u. 56. 
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A.R. 480. All the enemies of the Commonwealth being fub- 
A " t ', C ' jedted, the queilion was in the Senate, to deliberate 
Freinfli. upon the ufe it was proper to make of vidtory. There 
xv. 1--17. i s reafon to judge by the condudt, which the Romans 
had ufually obferved in refpedt to conquered people, 
that they deprived the Samnites, Lucanians, and all 
the reft who had borne arms againft Rome, of part of 
their territories. Hiftory has preferved the particular 
manner in which the Tarentines were treated. They 
were ordered to deliver up their arms and their (hips; 
their walls were demolifhed, and a tribute impofed 
on them: nothing was granted them but peace and 
liberty. 

"When all was tranquil in Italy, the firft care of the 
Romans v/as to avenge the perfidy of the legidn, 
which having maffacred the inhabitants of Rhegium, 
had kept poftefiion of their city ten years with impu¬ 
nity. As they faw’, that the Roman arms profpered 
every day, they rightly conceived, that they fhould 
not long be left in repofe, and prepared to make a 
vigorous defence. 

Befides the ferocity which was in a manner become 
natural to them, they relied much upon the amity of 
the Mamertines, and the good fuccefs of their arms 
againft the Carthaginians and Pyrrhus, whom they 
had caufed to drop the defign of attacking their city. 
They carried the fpirit of rebellion to fuch an excefs, 
that having entered Crotona by the afiiftance of fome 
traitors, they prefumed to put the Roman garrifon to 
the fword, and to demolilh the city. 

A. R.481. L. Genucius. 

Ant. C. 

271. C. Quintius. 

L. Genucius, one of the new Confuls, marched a- 
gainft thofe rebels. Having driven them into their 
city, he befieged them there in form. They defend¬ 
ed themfelves with the courage of lions, as they were 
defperate, and had nothing to expedt, but to be 
punilhed with death. They even gained fome ad¬ 
vantages 
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vantages over the Ccnful, and would have reduced A. R. 481* 
him to the want of provifions, if Hiero had not fent j C ' 

him corn. That prince made a perpetual war with 
the Mamertines their allies, who had been guilty of 
the fame crime at Meflina, as they had committed at 
Rhegium. In confequence as much out of inclination, 
as to make his court to the Romans, he afiifted the 
Conful, as a duty and with pleafure, in fo important 
a conjuncture. The befieged at length reduced to 
' the laft extremity, were obliged to furrender at dis¬ 
cretion. Only three hundred Roman foldiers fell alive 
into the Conful’s hands. The reft were either dead 
before, or to avoid the ftiame of being executed, had 
fought like madmen till they were killed. Genucius 
immediately caufed the deferters and thieves, who had 
fled in great numbers to Rhegium as to an afylum, 
to be put to death. As to the legionary foldiers, he 
carried them with him to Rome, in order that the 
Senate might determine of their fate. 

The fentence was fevere, and fuited the atrocity of 
their crime. They were firft carried to prifon, and 
were all condemned to be whipt with rods, and to 
lofe their heads. M. Fulvius Flaccus, Tribune of 
the People, oppofed the decree of the Senate. How¬ 
ever it was put in force, and the criminals were pu- 
nilhed. But not to terrify the multitude by putting 
thern all to death at once, fifty a day were carried to 
execution. The Senate forbade burying them, and 
ordered that none-fhould go in mourning for them. 

Divine Providence, which leldom luffers great Appian 
criminals to efcape its juft vengeance, and often in- a P- Vale ‘ r< 
flifts public and diftinguiflied vengeance upon them DiJ<n "ec- 
in this life, to intimidate the bad, had punilhed Decius’°S- 
Jubellius, the author and ringleader of the black 
treachery, which had deftroyed the inhabitants of 
Rhegium, fome fhort time after he had perpetrated 
that horrible crime. Driven out of that city even by 
thofe who had been his accomplices, he took refuge 
at Meflina, where he did not long enjoy the good re¬ 
ception he met with, at eafe. l ie was afflicted with 
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a very painful diforder of the eyes. There was in 
that city a famous phyfician, who had been^ fettled 
there a great many years. People did not know', or 
had forgot, that he was a native of Rhegium : for 
certainly if Jubellius had fufpedted it in the leaft, he 
would net have put himfelf into his hands. He 
therefore caufed him to be fent for. The phyfician, 
transported with fo happy an occafion of avenging his 
country, told him he had a remedy, of which the fuc- 
cefs was fpeedy and infallible, but very violent, and 
required patience, The hope of a cure made Jubel¬ 
lius confent to every thing. The phyfician according¬ 
ly applied his compofition to his eyes, in which- he 
had mixed powder of Cantharides, a molt extreme 
corrofive,' and recommended to him in a particular 
manner not to take off that dreffmg till he returned •, 
after which he immediately retired from Medina. 
Jubellius foon felt the fharpeft and molt exquifite 
pains, as if burning coals had been applied to his 
eyes, and continued in inexpreffible torments. After 
having long expended the return of his phyfician, he 
tore off the fatal dreffmg, the effedt of which had en¬ 
tirely deprived him of fight, and left him in infup- 
portable anguifh during the reft of his life. 

The city of Rhegium was reftored to as many of 
its ancient inhabitants as could be drawn together, 
with their laws and liberty. This bloody execution, 
the report of which fpread a great way, very much 
augmented the idea the people already conceived of 
the juftice of the Romans, and contributed no lefs to 
acquire them the love of all the States of Italy, than 
their arms had done to make them feared. 

C. Genucius. 

Cn. Cornelius. 

There was this year a war with.the Sarfinates, a 
people of Umbria, who inhabited the Apennines. 
No circumftance of it is known. 


Rome 
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Rome felt a very hard winter this year. There Aug- de 
was fnow in the Forum during forty days of an ex- i;i. v i 7 . e1 ' 
traordinary depth. 

Ch Ogulnius Gallus. 

C. Faeius Pictor. 

This year filver money was coined in Rome for the 
firft time, whereas hitherto it had only brafs fpecies. 

This was not becaufe gold and filver money had not 
been known long before at Rome: but it was foreign, 
brought from abroad, and generally taken from the 
enemy, as were the forty talents of filver taken a- 
inongft the fpoils of Pometia, of which Livy fpeaks Liv , 
in his firft book. But copper money only had beenc. 53 . 
coined at Rome till now. The opulence to which 
the Commonwealth had attained, occafioned it to 
think of coining filver. 

P. Sempronius Sophus. 

Ap. Claudius Crassus. 

A colony was fent now to Ariminum, a city of the 
Gauls, Senones, in Picenum : and another into Sam- 
nium to Maleventum, a name of bad augury, which 
was then changed into that of Beneventum. 

The freedom of Rome had been granted the Sa¬ 
bines for fome years: the right of fuffrage was now- 
added to it. 

The war with the Picentes, the people of Picenum, 
after a fufficiently rude battle, and- the taking of fe- 
veral of their principal towns, was terminated by the ^ 
entire fubjeftion of the whole nation. This was a 
great advantage, and a confiderable augmentation of 
ltrength to the Commonwealth, as, according to p-,; n _ j 
Pliny the Naturalift, three hundred and fixty thou- c. i 3 . 
fand Picentes fubmitted to the Roman People. To 
perpetuate the remembrance of fo memorable an event 
the reprefentation of it was ftamped upon the filver 
money coined this year. 
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A.R.485. M. Atilius Reguxus. , 

Ant. C. t t t 

t 6 7 . L,. Julius L,ibo. 

To put an end to the conquell of all Italy, it only 
remained to fubjeft the Salentines, who poffeffed the 
moft weftern part of it upon the fea-coafl, not far 
from Tarentum. The war v<as carried into their 
country under pretext, that they had received Pyrrhus 
into their ports and cities. The commodioufnefs of 
the port of Brundufium, which afforded a free accefs 
into all the neighbouring countries, was the principal 
caufe of it. They were not fubjccted till the year' 
following. 

A.R.486. Numerius Fabius. 



D. Junius. 


To thefe Confuls the Umbrians furrendered them- 
felves on one fide, and the Salentines on the other,- 
which obtained them the honour of a triumph ■, and 
with thefe people all Italy was reduced, and univerfal 
peace‘eftablilhed. 

Rome hitherto had ftruggled, during almoft five 
hundred years, with the feveral ; States that inhabited 
Italy, and could not yet pafs the bounds of, nor ex¬ 
tend its conquefts beyond it. What appearance was 
there, that a people kept againft their will for fo 
many years within fo narrow a compafs, fhould one 
day, and in a fpace of time fufficiently fliort, make 
themfelves mailers of almoft the whole world ? What 
is Italy, in comparifon with that vaft extent of pro¬ 
vinces and kingdoms, which it was deftined to poffefs 
in Africa, Afia, and Europe; and of which it was 
fuccefiively to make conquefts ? This is what it was 
preparing for, without knowing it, by all the wars 
which it has hitherto fuflained: or to fpeak more 
juftly, this is what God himfelf difpofed of, as he' 
had prepared Cyrus and Alexander for the great cori- 
quefts he had allotted them, and which he had caufed 
to be clearly foretold by his prophets, as well as thofe 
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of the Romans. He had alfigned fixed bounds for A. 486, 
the duration of the kingdoms of Alexander’s fuccef- 
fors. Till then the Romans will be able to effeCt 
nothing againft thofe kingdoms. But when the term 
prefixed fhall arrive, they will reduce them all, each 
in its turn, into fubjeCtion to Rome. It is happy for 
us, that this conduct and peculiar attention of God 
over the kingdoms of the earth, which begin and end 
only when he pleafes, has been revealed to us in 
the Scriptures. 

The Romans, victorious over all the enemies that 
have exercifed them fo long within the extent of Italy, 
become from henceforth either the afylum or terror of 
the neighbouring cities and ftates, and employ their 
arms to fupport the weak opprefied, and to oppofe 
the violence of opprellbrs. Noble and worthy ufe of 
the power granted by God to States and Princes, and 
which would do infinite honour to a powerful and 
formidable people, if, firmly determined to render 
themfelves the protectors of innocence and juftice, 
which is in fome fort to hold the place of God upon 
earth, they do not give ear to ambitious policy, as 
the Romans will loon do, and become at length them¬ 
felves unjull and violent ufurpers. 

The Apollonians were the firft who had recourfe 
to the Roman People. Apollonia is a city upon the 
ealtern coalt of the Adriatic Sea, valuable particu¬ 
larly on account of its port, which - lies the rieareft 
and molt commodioully for landing in Greece from 
Brundufium. It is fituated between Illyriu'm and 
Macedonia, again!! which it was not in a condition 
to defend its liberty. The Senate received very fa¬ 
vourably the ambafladors it fent to Rome to demand 
the amity and protection of the Commonwealth. But 
an unlucky and unforefeen accident might have given 
the neighbouring States imprefiions very prejudicial to 
the reputation of Rome. Some young Senators in a 
difpute were fo hot as to ftrike the anibafiadors. The 
Senate perfectly comprehended of what confequence, 
and how necellary it was, to punifh fuch a violence. 

. Vol. III. ’ 1 ' They 
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A.R.486. They remembered what the fuffering with impunity 
A "gj C- a violation of the laws of nations in refpeft to the 
Gauls had coft the Commonwealth. They therefore 
delivered up all the culpable to the ambaffadors, 
without regard to their birth, rank, or even dignity, 
for one of them was iEdile. They were carried to 
Apollonia : but the inhabitants, folely attentive to the 
favour they had lately received for the Roman People, 
fent them back, after having treated them with the 
higheft refpect and politenefs. 

A. R.487, Q. Fabius Gurges HI. 

Ant. C. L. MaMILIUS VlTULUS. 

s6j. 

Another people nearer Rome than the Apollonians, 
and groaning under an equally cruel and infamous 
oppreflion, implored the afliftance of the Romans 
that year. Thefe were the Volflnians, a people of 
Pletruria, who by a very odd kind of conduct, and 
probably forced to it by the bad ftate of their affairs, 
had fome years before, not only granted liberty to, 
and armed their flaves, but had even admitted them 
into the Senate. Thefe ftrange Senators foon made 
themfelves mailers of the reft, and even of the State, 
and exercifed incredible violences and cruelties both 
againft the men and the women. The Volflnians, 
not being able to bear fo barbarous and fhameful a 
llavery, fent fome perfons fecretly to Rome, who de- 
fired the Senate to give them audience in fomepri- 
vate houfe, in order to keep the fubjefl of their jour¬ 
ney a fecret. The relation of their fufferings moved 
the Senators with companion, and they promifed them 
a i'peedy and powerful aid. Unfortunately a friend of 
the mailer of the houfe where the affembly was held, 
who was fick in a neighbouring chamber, over-heard 
all that had been refolved, and gave advice of it im¬ 
mediately to the Volflnians. As foon as the deputies 
returned thither, both them and feveral of the prin¬ 
cipal perfons were murdered. This was a new reafon 
for haftening the aid. ‘ The Coriful Ch Fabius arrived 

there 
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there with his army. The rebels were fo bold as to A. R. 48/, 
march out againft him they were repulfed with great A “g^ C: 
lofs into the city, where the Conful befieged them in 
form. They defended themfelves there with vigour, 
and made feveral brifk fallies, in one of which Fa- 
bius received a wound of which he died. But the 
courage of the Romans did not die with him, and 
only became the more furious from his death. They 
continued the fiege, cut off provifions fo effedtu- 
ally, and preffed the enemy fo clofe, that the next 
year, when the Senate fent M. Fulvius, one of the 
Confuls, to terminate this enterprize, reduced to the 
want of all things, and not able to fupport the famine 
any longer, they furrendered at difcretion. They 
were made to fuffer the molt cruel punifhments. 

The city was deftroyed, and other places affigned the 
remainder of the Volfinians, and the Haves who had 
been faithful to their mailers. This expedition ac¬ 
quired the Conful a triumph. 

Cn. Cornelius Blafio, and C. Marcius Rutilus, the 
latter for the fecond time, were elefted Cenfors in the 
year 487. Marcius affembled the People immediately, 
and reproached them fharply for having chofen him - 
Cenfor a fecond time, after their anceftors had abridg¬ 
ed that office of two-thirds of its duration, on account 
of its too great authority. The moderation which he 
ffiewed on this occafion, acquired him the firname of 
Cenforinus-, and a decree was paffed, whereby it was 
prohibited to confer the office of Cenfor twice upon 
the fame perfon. 

The number of Quasftors, or Treafurers, were 
doubled the fame year. Hitherto there had been 
only four, two for the city, and as many for the 
army. But as the public revenues were very much 
increafed in effeft of the new augmentations of the 
dominions of the State, there was a neceffity for no¬ 
minating eight. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

HIS introductory difcourfe will confift of 



two feCtions. In the firft, I lhall en¬ 


deavour to give an idea of the government, 
character, and manners of the Carthaginians, 
who, in the part of the Roman hiftory I am 
going to begin, will long occupy the fcene, 
and have a molt important lhare. In the fecond, 
I lhall relate the different treaties, concluded 
between the Carthaginians and Romans before 
the Punic wars. 

SEC T. I. 

Origin , increase , power , char after, manners , and defefts 

of the Carthaginians. 



E I enter into the wars of the Romans 


againlt Carthage, I think it neceflary to give a 
brief account of the origin of that city, the extent of 
its power, v/ith the character and manners of the 
Carthaginians. I have given a fufficient circumftan- 
tial plan of them in the firfc volume of the Antient 
Hiftory, in fpeaking of the Carthaginians, which I 
lhall only abridge in this place. - 


Carthage 





jxS INTRODUCTION. 

> Carthage in Africa was a colony of Tyre, the moft 
famous city in the world for commerce *. Tyre long 
before its foundation had fent another colony into the 
fame country, which built the city of Utica, famous 
for the death cf the fecond Cato, commonly called 
Cato of Utica. 

Authors differ very much concerning the time 
when Carthage was founded., It may be called the 
year of the vvorld 3121,' when Athaiiah Was King of 
Judah, thirteen years before Rome was built, and 
eight hundred and eighty-three before the birth of 
Jesus Christ. The epochas I have fet down in the 
Antient Hiftory, -aredifferent from this, which I fhall 
now follow. ’ 

juftin. The foundation of Carthage is afcribed to Elifa, a 
xviii. 4 — Tyrian Priftc'efs, more known under the name of 
Apnian Phdo. Her brother Pigmalion reigned at' Tyre, who 
de Beii ’ having put Sichafbas, othe'rwife called Sichasus, Dido’s 
Pun.p. 1. hufband to death, with defign to feize his great riches, 
fhe eluded her brother’s cruel avarice by retiring fe- 
cretly with all the treafures of Sic ha? us. After chang¬ 
ing her courfe feveral times, fhe landed at length on 
the coafts of the gulf, where Utica w f as built, in the 
country called Africa Propria, fix leagues from Tunis, 
a city well known at prefent from its corfairs, and 
fettled there with her few followers, having purchafed 
a piece of land of the inhabitants of the country. 

Many that inhabited in the parts adjacent, invited 
by the hopes of gain, repaired thither in crowds to 
fell the new-comers the neceffaries of life, and foon 
after fettled there themfelves. The multitude of thefe 
inhabitants, drawn together from different parts, be¬ 
came very great. The people of Utica, who confi- 
dered them as their countrymen, fent deputies to them 
with great prefents, and delired them to build a city 
in the place where they had firft fettled. The natives 
of the country, through an efteem and confideration 

* Utica & Carthago ambse iftclytso, amb£ a PhoenicibU3 Cojidit# ; 
ilia fato Catonisinfignis, hsec fuo. PotiiPON. MeU. c. $7. 
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common enough for ftrangers, did the fame on their 
fide. Thus every thing concurring with the views of 
Dido, fhe built her city, which was to pay an annual 
tribute to the Africans for the land bought of them. 

It was called Carthada *, Carthage, which in the 
Phoenician and Hebrew languages, that are very like 
each other, fignifies The New City. 

Carthage at firft augmented its territories in the 
country about it: but its fway did not continue long 
confined to Africa. That ambitious city carried her 
arms abroad, conquered Sardinia, feized a great part 
of Sicily, and fubjetted almoft all Spain; and having 
fent out powerful colonies on all fides, fhe remained 
miftrefs of the fea during upwards of fix hundred 
years, and made herfelf a flate, that for opulence, 
commerce, great armies, formidable fleets, but efpe- 
cially the valour and merit of her Captains, might 
difpute with the greatefl Empires of the world. She 
was at the highefl point of her greatnefs, when the 
Romans declared war againft her. 

The government of Carthage was eftablifhed upon Arift. de 
principles of profound wifdom ; and it is not without Rep. 11. n. 
reafon, that Ariftotle places this Republic in the 
number of thofe, which were the moll efteemed by 
the antients, and which might ferve as a model for 
others. He fupports his opinion in the beginning with 
a reflexion much for the honour of Carthage, by ob- v 
ferving, that down to his time, that is to fay, for more 
than five hundred years, no confiderable fedition had 
difturbed her tranquillity, nor any tyrant fubverted her 
liberty. And indeed, mixed governments, like that 
of Carthage, where power is divided between the 
Nobility and the People, have the double inconve¬ 
nience, either of degenerating into popular licence, 
through feditions on the fide of the People, as was 
ufual in Athens and all the Greek Republics •, or into 
tyranny, od the fide of the Great, by violating, the 
public liberty, as happened at Athens, Syracufe, Co- 

# Karthahadath, or hadtha. 
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rinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf in the time of Sylla 
and Cfelar. 

'The government of Carthage, like thofe of Sparta 
and Rome, confided of three different authorities, 
which balanced, and mutually fupported, each others: 
that of the two fupreme magiftrates called * Suffetes ; 
that of the Senate, and that of the People. The 
Tribunal of the Hundred was afterwards added, which 
had great weight in the Commonwealth. 

The Suffetes continued but one year in power. 
46,47. They were almoft the fame at Carthage as the Con- 
fuls were at Rome. It was a moft confiderable office, 
as, befides the 'right of prefiding in the adminiftra- 
tion of juftice, it gave them that of propofing and 
, palling new laws, and of making thofe who received 
the public money bring in their accounts. 

Ariflot. The Senate formed the council of ftate, and, like 
loco citat. that of Rome, was in a manner the foul of all public 
Polyb. /.v. deliberation. When opinions were uniform, and all 
the fuffrages united, the Senate decided fovereignly 
and finally. When it was divided, and did not agree, 
affairs were referred to the People, in which cafe the 
power of deciding devolved to them. It is eafy to 
comprehend the wifdom of this regulation, and how 
proper it was for putting a ftop to cabals, for conci¬ 
liating opinions, for fupporting good counfels, and 
for making them take place •, a body, like this, be¬ 
ing extremely jealous of its authority, and not eafily 
confenting, that affairs within its jurifdiftion fiiould 
be transferred to another authority. Polybius ob- 
fervesj that as long as the Senate had the direftion 
of affairs, the ftate was governed with abundance 
of wifdom, and all its undertakings very fuccefsful. 

It appears', from Ariftotle, that the People volun¬ 
tarily left the care of the public affairs, and the prin¬ 
cipal adminiftration of them, to the Senate : and it 
was thereby that the Republic became fo powerful. 


* This name is derived from a word, which in the Hebrew and 
Phoenician fig^ifies Judges. . ' w . - * 
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This was not the- fame, in the fequel. The People, 
become infolent through their riches and conquefts, 
and not - refle&ing, that they, were indebted for them 
to the prudent conduct of the Senate, refolved to 
fhare alfo in the government, and affumed almoft all 
power to themfelves. Every thing then was carried 
by faftion and cabal; which was one of the principal 
caufes of the ruin of the State. 

The Tribunal of the Hundred confifted of an hun- Ariftot. 
dred and four perfons. They were at Carthage what 
the Ephori,were at Sparta; from whence it appears, 
that it was inftituted to balance the power of the 
Great ; but with this difference, that the Ephori were 
only five in number, and continued but a year in of¬ 
fice, whereas the others were perpetual, and exceeded 
the number of an hundred, * They were intended 
to check the authority of the Generals, which, whilft 
they commanded the troops, was almoft unlimited 
and fovereign; and this was conceived a means to 
fubjedt it to the laws, in laying them under the necef- 
fity of giving an account of their adminiftration to 
thefe judges on their return from the field. The 
wifeft and beft concerted inftitutions degenerate by 
degrees, and give place at length to diforder and 
licence, which break through all barriers. Thefe 
judges, who ought to have been the terror of guilt 
and the fupport of juftice, abufing their power, which 
was almoft unlimited, became fo many petty tyrants. 

+ Hannibal being in office, after his return into Liv. 
Africa, from perpetual, as the authority of thefe j udges xxxiii - 
was, made it annual, about two hundred years after 
the inftitution of the tribunal of the Hundred. 

Ariftotle, amongft fome other obfervations which Arift . loco 
he makes upon the government of Carthage, remarks citato, 
two great defeats in it, very repugnant, in his opinion, 

* Ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogitarehtj ut domijudicia 
legefque refpicerent. Justin, xix. 2. 

f It appears that the name of Prsetor, which Livy gives Hannibal, 
is ufed inftead of Suffetes. - 
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to the views of a wife legiflator, and the rules of good 
policy. 

The firft of thefe defe&s confifts, in conferring fe- 
veral offices at the fame time on the fame perfon, 
which in Carthage was confidered as the proof of ex¬ 
traordinary merit. Ariftotle confiders this cuftom as 
highly prejudicial to the good of the public. And 
indeed, fays he, when a man has only one employ¬ 
ment, he is much more capable of acquitting himfelf 
well in it; affairs being then more carefully examin¬ 
ed, and difpatched with greater expedition. We do 
not find, adds he, that this is pradtifed either in armies 
or fleets. The fame officer does not command two 
different bodies ; nor does the fame pilot fteer two 
veffels. Befides which, the good of the ftate requires, 
that offices and favours fhould be divided, in order to 
excite emulation between perfons of merit 5 whereas, 
when they are accumulated upon the fame man, they 
often make him giddy in eftett of fo peculiar a dis¬ 
tinction, and excite envy, difcontent, and murmurs in 
others. 

The fecond defedl, which Ariftotle finds in the 
government of Carthage, is, that in order to attain 
to the great offices, befides merit and birth, it was 
neceffary to have a certain eftate •, and that in confe- 
quehce poverty could exclude the moft deferving per¬ 
fons ; which he confiders as a great evil in a State. 
For in that cafe, fays he, virtue and merit being 
reckoned as nothing,, and money as every thing, the 
admiration'and avidity of riches feize and corrupt aft 
whole city : befides that the magiftrates and judges, 
who do not become fo but at great expences, feem 
to have a right to indemnify themfelves afterwards 
with their own hands. 

We do not find, I think, any trace in antiquity, 
which argues, that the dignities, either of the State, 
or Judicature, were fold •, and what Ariftotle fays 
here of the expences for attaining them at Carthage, 
falls no doubt on the prefents, by which the fuffrages 
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of thofe, who conferred offices, were brought •, which, P°lyb. 
as Polybius alfo obferves, was very common amongft 497 ' 
the Carthaginians, with whom no kind of gain was 
infamous. It is therefore no wonder, that Ariftotle 
condemns a practice, of which it is eafy to perceive 
the pernicious, the fatal, confequences. 

But, if he means that the rich and poor were 
equally to have the firft dignities, as he Teems to 
infinuate, his opinion might be aniwered by the ge¬ 
neral practice of the wifeft Republics; which without 
depreffing or degrading poverty, have thought it 
neceffary to give riches the preference ; becaufe there 
is reafon to prefume, that thofe who have fortunes, 
have had a better education, think more nobly, are 
lefs liable to fuffer themfelves to be corrupted, and 
to do mean things, and that the very fituation of their 
affairs renders them better affeded to the State, more 
difpofed to preferve peace and good order in it, and 
more interested to obviate all fedition and revolt. 

Trade was, properly fpeaking, the occupation of 
Carthage, the peculiar objed of its induftry, and its 
determinate and prevailing tafte. It was its great 
force, and principal fupport. Situated in the centre 
of the Mediterranean, and ftretching out one hand 
to the eaft and the other to the weft, by the extent of 
her commerce, fhe took in all the known regions of 
the earth. The Carthaginians, in making themfelves 
the fadors and dealers of all nations, were become the 
fovereigns of the fea, the tie that united the eaft, weft 
and fouth, and the neceffary channel by which they 
communicated. 

The molt confiderable perfons of the city did not 
difdain to trade. They applied themfelves to it with 
the fame induftry as the meaneft citizens: and their 
great riches never gave them a difguft for affiduity, 
patience, and the labour neceffary for augmenting 
them. This acquired them the empire of the fea, 
made their Commonwealth flouriffi, enabled them to 
difpute preheminence with Rome herfelf, and raifed 
them to fo high a degree of power, that it coft the 
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Romans, at two feveral times, a cruel and doubtful 
war of more than forty years, to fubdue this haughty 
rival. For Carthage may be confidered as conquered 
after the fecond war. In the third fhe only expired 
nobly. For the reft, it is no wonder, that Carthage, 
which had her origin in the principal fchool of the 
world for commerce, I mean Tyre, had fo fudden and 
fo continual fuccefs in it. 

Kcd.iv. Diodorus.obferves with reafon, that the filver and 
3 12 * gold mines, which the Carthaginians found in Spain, 
were an inexhauitible fource of riches, that enabled 
them to fupport fuch long wars with the Romans. 
The natives of the country had long been ignorant 
of the treafures contained in the bowels of the earth, 
or at leaft knew little of their ufe and value. The 
Phoenicians were the firft that difcovered them, and 
in exchange of merchandize'of fmall value for thofe 
precious metals, amaiTed immenfe riches. The Car¬ 
thaginians knew well how to improve from their ex¬ 
ample, when they had made themfelves mafters of 
the country •, as the Romans did afterwards, when 
they had taken it from them. Polybius, cited by 
Strab. iii. Strabo, fays, that in his time forty thoufand men were 
employed in the mines near Carthagena, and that.they 
fuppiied the Roman people every day with twenty- 
five thoufand drachmas, that is, about fix hundred and 
fifty pounds fterling. 

Carthage muft be confidered at the fame time as a 
trading and as a warlike Commonwealth. It was a 
trading ftate by inclination and condition; and be¬ 
came warlike, firft through the neceflity of defending 
itfelf againft the neighbouring people, and afterwards 
through the defire of extending its commerce, and 
aggrandizing its empire. This double idea is the true 
plan and character of the Carthaginian State. 

The military power of Carthage confifted in allian¬ 
ces with Kings; tributary countries, from which fhe 
had foldiers and money; fome troops compofed of 
her own citizens ; and mercenary foldiers, which fhe 
hired in the neighbouring ftates, without being obliged 

either 
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either to raife or difcipline them •, becaufe they were 
entirely formed and difciplined before: chufing in 
each country the troops, which had moft merit and 
reputation. From Numidia, fhe had a light, bold, 
impetuous, indefatigable cavalry, in which the princi¬ 
pal ftrength of her armies confifted •, from the iflands 
Baleares, fhe had the moft excellent (lingers in the 
univerfe; from Spain and Africa a firm and invincible 
infantry ; from the coafts of the Gauls, troops of ex¬ 
perienced valour; and even from Greece itfelr, foldiers 
equally good for all the operations of war, whether 
in the fields or towns, in befieging or defending 
places. - J: . 

Thus fhe could immediately fet a powerful army 
on foot, compofed of all the chofen troops of different 
States, without depopulating her countries or '-cities 
by new levies ; without fufpendin’g'her manufactures, 
or difturbing the works of artifans ; without inter¬ 
rupting her commerce, or weakening her navigation. 

She acquired by the blood fhe bought, the poifeffion 
of provinces and kingdoms, and made other nations 
the inftruments of her greatnefs and glory, without 
contributing any thing to it of her own, except money,' 
which foreign States fupplied her by her trade. 

If fhe received any blows in the courfe of aHvar, 
thofe lolfes were like accidents foreign to herfelf; 
which only grazed upon the outfide ofithe State, with¬ 
out making any deep wounds either in the bowels or 
heart of the Republic.. Thefe Ioffes’were foon re¬ 
paired by - the fums'y which a flourifhrng commerce, 
like a perpetual fund of war, and an ever-new.;re- 
ftorative of the State, fupplied to purchafe troops, 
that were always ready to fell themfelves ; and by the 
vaft extent of the coafts in their pofieffion, it was eafy 
for them to raife in a little time as many feamen and. 
rowers, as were neceffary to work and mann their 
fleets, and to find fkilful pilots and experienced- 
captains to command them. • - - - * 

But ail thefe parts fortuitoufly. combined, had no 
natural, cordial, necelfary tie. As they Were united 
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by no common intereft, to form them into a folid and 
unalterable body, none of them were fincerely affedted 
for the fuccefs of affairs, and the profperity of die 
State. They were not adtuated by the fame zeal, and 
did not expofe themfelves to dangers with the fame 
courage, for a Republic, (which they, confidered as 
foreign, and therefore as indifferent •,) as people would 
have done for their own country; the happinefs of 
which conflitutes that of all the citizens, who com- 
pofe it. 

On confiderable Ioffes, the allied f Kings were 
eafily difunited from Carthage, either through the 
jealoufy, which the greatnefs of a more powerful 
neighbour naturally caufes the hope of more ad¬ 
vantages from a new ally •, or the fear of being in¬ 
volved in the misfortunes of an old one. 

The tributary provinces, difgufled by the weight 
and infamy of the yoke, which they bore with im¬ 
patience, generally flattered themfelves with the hopes 
of one more gentle, in changing their matter: or, 
if fervitude were inevitable, they were very indifferent 
as to their choice, • as v/e fhall fee from many ex¬ 
amples, which the fequel of this hiftory will 
fupply. 

The mercenary troops, accuftomed to meafure 
their fidelity by the greatnefs and duration of their 
pay, were always ready, on the leaft difcontent, or 
the flighteft promife of greater hire, to go over to 
the enemy, againft whom they came to fight, and to 
turn their arms againft thofe, who had called them in 
to their aid. 

Thus the greatnefs of Carthage, which fuftained 
itfelf only by external aids, was fhaken to its founda-. 
tion, as foon as they were removed. And if, befides 
this, her commerce, which was her only refource, 
happened to be interrupted by the lofs of a battle at 
fea, fhe believed herfelf upon the brink of ruin, and 
abandoned herfelf to difcouragement and defpair. 
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as appears clearly at the end of the firft Punic 
war. 

Ariftotle, in the book wherein he treats of the ad¬ 
vantages and inconveniences of the government of 
Carthage, does not condemn it for employing none 
but foreign troops ; and one may infer from his filence 
on that head, that it did net fall into that error, till 
fome time after'. The revolts of the mercenaries,, 
which immediately followed the peace of the iflands 
Agates, and of which the effects were fo terrible, that 
Carthage, before her final ruin, never faw herfelf fo 
near deftrudtion, ought to have taught her, that there 
is nothing more unfortunate than a State fupported 
only by foreign troops, in whom there is neither zeal, 
fafety, nor obedience. 

This was not the cafe in the Roman Commonr 
wealth. As Ihe had neither trade nor money, ihe 
could not pay for aids capable of enabling her to pulh 
her conquefts with fo much rapidity as Carthage.. 
But at the fame time, as fhe derived every thing from 
herfelf, and all the parts of the State within itfelf- 
were united with each other, Ihe had more allured 
refources in her great misfortunes, than Carthage had 
in hers. And hence it was, that Ihe had no thoughts, 
of afking peace after the battle of Cannae, as the latter 
had alked it after the naval battle gained byLutatius, . 
at a time when the danger was much lefs urgent. 

Befides the forces of which we have fpoken, Carr 
thage had a body of troops compofed only of her own 
citizens ; but it was not numerous. . 

This was the fchool, wherein the principal Nobi-. 
lity, and fuch as had elevation, talents, and ambi¬ 
tion, for afpiring at the great offices, made, their firft 
appearance in the profeffion of arms. It was out of 
thefe, that all the general officers, who commanded 
the different bodies of troops, and had the principal 
authority in the armies, were chofen. This ftate was 
too fufpicious to confide the command of them to. .. 
foreign Captains. But Ihe did, not carry her diffi¬ 
dence for her own citizens, to whom Ihe gave great 
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power, nor her precautions againft the abufe they 
might' make of it to opprefs their country, fo far as 
Rome and Athens. The command of her armies was 
neither annual, nor fixed to a limited time, as in the 
two other Republics. Many of her Generals retained 
it during a long courfe of years, and to the end of 
the wars, or of their lives ; though they were always 
accountable for their aftions to the Commonwealth, 
and liable to be recalled, when either a real fault, a 
misfortune, or the credit of an oppofite faftion, gave 
occafion for it. 

It remains for us to fpeak of the character and man¬ 
ners of the Carthaginians. In the enumeration of the 
different qualities, which Cicero afcribes to different 
nations, and by which he defines them, he gives the 
Carthaginians art, ability, addrefs, induftry, and cun¬ 
ning, calliditas ; which no doubt were ufed in war, 
but appeared ftill more in all the reffof their conduit, 
and were attended with another quality that borders 
clofe upon them, and was ftill lefs for their honour. 
Art and cunning naturally lead on to lying, double- 
dealing, and breach of faith; and by infenfibly ac- 
cuftoming the mind to become lefs delicate in the 
choice of the means for attaining its ends, they,pre¬ 
pare it for knavery and perfidy. * Thefe were alfo 
in the number of the charaiteriftics of the Carthagi¬ 
nians •, ’ and were fo evident and fo Well known, that 
they became proverbial. To exprefs a treacherous 
tlifpofition, it was ufual to fay Carthaginian faith, 
ftd.es Punica •, and to defcribe a knavifh. turn of mind, 
no expreflion was either more proper, or had more 
energy, than Punicum ingenhim, a Carthaginian 
genius. 

The extreme defire of amafling riches, and the in¬ 
ordinate paffion for gain, (a failing wherein the great 
danger of commerce confifts) was amongft them the 
ufual fource ofinjuftice and vile pra&ices. A fingle 

* Carthagmenfes fraudulent! Sc mendaces—multis Sc variis merca- 
torum advenarumque fcrmonibus ad ftudium falhmdi quseftus cupidi- 
tate vocabantur, Cic. Orat. in Rull. n. 94, 
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inftance will prove this. * During a truce, which 
Scipio had granted them at their earneft requeft, fome 
Roman fhips driven by a ftorm, arriving in fight of 
Carthage, were ftopt, and feized by order of the Se¬ 
nate and People, who could not fuffer fo fine a prey 
to efcape them. They were always for gaining in any 
manner, and whatfoever it coll them. The f inhabi¬ 
tants of Carthage, many ages after, owned, as St. 
Auguftin tells us, on an occafion particular enough, 
that they had not degenerated from their forefathers in 
this point. 

Thefe were not the only vices of the Carthaginians. 
They had always fomething cruel and favage in their 
humour and genius, an haughty and imperious air, a 
kind of ferocity, which in the firll emotions of anger 
hearkening to neither reafon nor remonftrance, bru¬ 
tally hurried them on to thelaft exceffes and violences. 
The People, timorous and crouching in their fears, 
were fierce and cruel in their rage, and at the fame 
time that they abjectly trembled in the fight of their 
magiftrates, in their turn made all in lubjedlion to 
themfelves tremble. 

We here lee the difference education makes be¬ 
tween nation and nation. The people of Athens, a 
city always confidered as the centre of politenefs and 
erudition, were naturally very jealous of their autho¬ 
rity, and difficult to manage : but they had however 
a fund of goodnefs and humanity, which made them 
compaffionate to the misfortunes of others, and fulfer 
the faults of their leaders with patience and lenity. 

* Magiftrntus Senatum vocare, populus in Curise veftibulo fremere, 
ne tanta ex oculis manibufque amitteretur pneda. Confenfuin eft, &c. 
Liv. xxx. 24. 

f A mountebank promifed the inhabitants of Carthage to tell them 
their moll fecret thoughts, if they would come to him on a certain 
day. When they were all afterabled, he told them, <*' That they all 
thought to buy as cheap, and fell as dear, as they could.” They una- 
nimoully Agreed laughing, that it was true 3 and confequently owned, 
fays St. Auguftin, that they were all unjuft. “ Viii vultis emcre, Sc 
care vendere. I11 quo ditto levifumi Scenici omnes tamen confcientias 
invenerunt fuas eique yc^ra oc. tamen improvifa dicenti admirabili fa- 
vore plauferunt. S/Atf&.ttSTi:;. De Trinit. xiii. 3. 
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Cleon one day demanded, that the affembly fhould 
be difmilfed, becaufe he had a facrifice to offer, and 
fome friends to entertain. The people only laughed, 
and withdrew. At Carthage, fays Plutarch, fuch a 
liberty had coft him his life. 

Liv. xxi-. Livy makes a like refieftion on theoccafion of Te- 
rentius Varro’s return to Rome after the battle of 
Cannae, which had been loft by his ill conduft; he 
was received -by all the orders of the ftate, who went 
out to meet him, and thanked him for not defpairing 
of the Commonwealth •, him, fays the hiftorian, who 
would have had nothing to expett but immediate 
execution, had he been General at Carthage. 

And indeed, at Carthage there was a tribunal 
exprefsly eftablifhed for calling the Generals to an 
account for their condudi, and they were made to an- 
fwer for the events of war. ' Bad fuccefs was punifhed 
there as a crime againft the ftate ; and a commander 
who had loft a battle, was almoft fure to lofe his life 
at a gibbet on his return •, fo hard-hearted was the 
difpofition of that People, fo violent, cruel, barbarous, 
and always ready to fhed the blood of citizens, as well 
as that of ftrangers. The unheard of torments which 
they made Regulus fuffer are a proof of this •, and 
their hiftory abounds with examples of the fame kind, 
that give horror. • 

They carried this ferocity of charafter into the 
worlhip of the Gods, which, one would think, 
fhould foften the manners of the moft favage, and in- 
fpire fentiments of humanity and mercy. In great ca¬ 
lamities, as in the time of the plague, they facrificed 
human vi&ims to appeafe the anger of their Gods •, an 
aftion which deferved the name of facrilege, much 
more than that of facrifice: Sacrilegmn verius, 'quam 
Sacrum. * They facrificed a great number of children 

* Cum pefle laborarcnt, cruenta facrornm religione & fcelere pro 
remedia ufi funt. Quippe homines lit vittimas immolabant. & impu- 
beres (qua; a:t:is etiam hollium mifericordiam provocat) aris admove- 
bant, pacem dcorum fanguine eorum expofeentes, pro quorum vita 
Dii maxime rogari folent. Justin, 
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to them, without pity for an age which excites com¬ 
panion in the molt cruel enemies ; feeking a remedy 
for their misfortunes in the greateft iniquity, and uling 
barbarity to appeafe their Gods. 

Diodorus relates an example of this cruelty, which 
cannot be read without horror. When Agathocles 
was upon the point of belieging Carthage, the inha¬ 
bitants of that city, feeing themfelves reduced to the 
1 aft extremity, imputed their misfortune to the juft 
wrath of Saturn againft them ; becaufe inftead of 
children of the firft quality, which they ufed to facri- 
fice to him, they had fraudulently fubftituted the chil¬ 
dren of Haves and ftrangers in their ftead. To make 
amends for this pretended crime, they facrificed two 
hundred children of the belt families of Carthage to 
that God; befides which, more than three hundred 
citizens offered themfelves voluntarily as vidiims. 

Is this, fays Plutarch, adoring the Gods ? Is it hav- Pint, de 
ing an idea of them, that does them much honour, to ger ', 
fuppofe them defirous of ftaughter, appeafed with 171. 
human blood, and capable of exacting and approving 
fuch facrinces ? Could one believe mankind fufeeptible 
of fuch an excefs of madnefs and phrenzy ? Men have 
not commonly fo total a contraaiftion to all that is 
moft facred in nature in their compofition. To facri- 
ffce, to (laughter their children with their own hands; 
to throw them into flaming furnaces in cool blood ; * 
to ftifle their cries and Ihrieks, left a vidtim offered 
with a bad grace Ihould offend Saturn ; what horrors 
are thefe! Sentiments fo unnatural, fo barbarous, and 
however adopted by whole nations, and by nations 
remarkable for the wifdom of their conftitutions of 
government; the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, 
Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans, and 
fanftified by the conftant practice of many ages, could 
only be infpired by him, who was “ a murtherer from 
<£ the beginning,” and who delights' only in the de¬ 
gradation, mifery, and deftrudlion of mankind. 

* Blanditiis 8 c ofculis [inatres] comprimebant vagitum, ne flebilis 
JigHIa irnmolaretur. Min uc. Fkv* 
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SECT. II. 

T resides concluded between the Romans and Carthaginians 
before the firft Punic war. 

HP HE treaties which I repeat in this place will be 
-*■ of fome ufe for fhewing the condition of the two 
States, efpecially in refpedt to commerce, at the time 
they were made. We are principally indebted to Po¬ 
lybius for prelerving them. 

Firft Treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians. 

This firft treaty was made in the time of the firft 
Confuls that were created after the expullion of the 
Kings. It is as follows, fays Polybius, as near as it 
was poffible for me. to interpret it, for the Latin of 
thofe times was fo different from that now fpoke, that 
the molt expert find it difficult to underftand certain 
things. - • 

“ Between the Romans and their allies on one fide, 
and the Carthaginians and their allies on the other, 
there ffiall be an alliance upon thefe conditions. Nei¬ 
ther the Romans nor their allies ffiall navigate beyond 
the * Fine Promontory, except driven by ltorms, or 
conftrained by enemies. That in cafe they are forci¬ 
bly driven thither, they fhall not be allowed either to 
buy or take any thing except what is ftritftly necelfary 
for refitting their ffiips, or the worfliip.of the Gods, 
that is to fay, for facrifices ; and that they ffiall de¬ 
part in five days. That the merchants fhall pay no 
duty, except thofe to the crier and the regifter : that 
whatever is fold in the prefence of thole two witnefies, 
the public ffiall be obliged to make good to the fel¬ 
ler. That if any Roman ffiall land in the part of Si¬ 
cily, fubjedt to the Carthaginians, ftridt jultice fhall 

* Where this Promontory was, is not exa&ly known j and the fitu- 
ation of* the two cities mentioned in the following treaty is as uncer¬ 
tain. . 

be 
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be done him in all things. That the Carthaginians 
lhall ceafe to commit any ravages in the countries of 
the Antiates, Ardeates, Laurentini, Circeii, Tarra- 
cini, and of all people of Latium fubjedt to the Ro¬ 
mans. That they lhall do no'hurt even to fuch cities 
there, as are not in the dependance of the Romans. 

That in cafe they take any of them, they lhall reftore 
them entire to the Romans. That they Jhali build no 
fort in the country of the Latines : and that if they 
enter it in arms, they lhall not pafs the night in it.” 

Second Treaty. 

This fecond treaty was made an hundred and fixty a. R. ^ 
years after the firft, in the Confulfhip. of Valerius Ant. c. 
Corvus, and Popillius L$nas. It differs in fome 34s ’ 
things from the former. “ The inhabitants of Tyre 
and Utica with their allies are included in this treaty. 

Two cities little known, Maftia and Tarfejum, are 
added to the Fine Promontory, beyond which the 
Romans were not to navigate. It lays, that if the- 
Carthaginians take any city in the country of the La- 
tines not fubjedjt to the Romans,, they fnall keep the 
money and prifoners, but lhall not fettle in it, and 

lhall reftore it to the Romans-That the Romans 

lhall not traffick nor build any city either in Sardinia 

or Africa-That at Carthage and in the part of 

Sicily, poffeiTed by the Carthaginians, the Romans 
lhall have" the fame rights and privileges in relpect to 
trade, as the citizens.” Livy, who has not mentioned Livy vii, 
the firft treaty, gives us no particulars of this, and l7 ’ 
contents himfelf with faying, “ That Ambaffadors 
from Carthage being arrived at Rome to make a treaty 
of alliance and amity with the Romans, it was accord¬ 
ingly concluded with them.” 


Third Treaty. 

Only Livy mentions this treaty, and fays butfew A R-447 
treaty with the Carthaginians 
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Liv.ix.43. was renewed this year for the third time, and pre- 
fents were made with politenefs and amity to the Am* 
baffadors, who came to Rome on that occafion.” 

Fourth Treaty. 

A.R.475. About the time that Pyrrhus made a defcent into 
c ' Italy, the Romans made a treaty with the Carthagi- 
Liv. Epit. nians, wherein the fame articles, as in the former, are 
p” 1 - ... agreed on, with the following additions. “ That if 

i8oi ' the one or the other Ihould make an alliance with 
Pyrrhus, this claule Ihould be inferted in it; ‘ that in 
* cafe either of them Ihould be attacked, the other 
‘ Ihould be at liberty to give them aid.’ That which 
ever o: the two ftates Ihould be attacked, the Cartha¬ 
ginians Ihould always furnifh Ihips, as well for the 
tranfportation of foldiers and provifions,as.for battle : 
bur that each Ihould pay their own troops. That 
the Carthaginians Ihould aid the Romans even by fea, 
if neceffary. That no {hip’s crew Ihould be forced 
to quit it againft their will.” 

juftin. It was probably in confequence of this treaty, that 
VaMvfa” Mago, the General of the Carthaginians, who was 
jil. 7. "‘then at lea, came, by order of his mailers, to acquaint 
the Senate of the pain they were in, to fee Italy at- 
Pyrrhus. tacked by a powerful King, and to offer the Romans 
an hundred and twenty {hips, in order to enable them • 
to defend themfelves with a foreign aid againft a fo¬ 
reign power. The Senate received'him very graci- 
oully, and expreffed abundance of gratitude for the 
good will of the Carthaginians; but did not accept 
their offer ; adding, that the Roman People entered 
into no wars, but iuch as they were capable of fuftain- 
ing and terminating with their own arms. 

Thefe treaties, efpeciaily the firft, give us occafion 
to make fome obfervations upon the condition of the 
two ftates. By the firft treaty it appears, that at the 
time it was concluded, the Carthaginians were much 
more powerful than the Romans. Befides the great 
extent of their territories' in Africa, they had Conquer¬ 
ed 
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cd all Sardinia, with part of Sicily, and were abfolute 
mailers of the fea, which enabled them to give other 
nations the law, and to prefcribe them the bounds, 
beyond which they were not to carry their navigation. 

But Rome, which at that time had not long thrown 
off the yoke of regal power, was Hill {haggling with 
her neighbours, and faw her dominion confined with¬ 
in very narrow bounds. This infant Hate, weak as it 
was, feemed however to have began to give Carthage 
umbrage, and matter of difquiet. Accordingly at 
the fame time that Ihe kept as fair as poffible on the 
one fide with the Romans, in courting their alliance, 
and giving them and their allies all the fecurity they 
could defire, on the other, by limiting their navigation, 

Ihe took wife meafures to prevent them from hav¬ 
ing too much knowledge of the condition and affairs 
of Africa. However that were, the alliance with 
Rome was of great advantage to the maritime cities 
of their allies, as it fecured them againft the invafions 
of a people fo powerful by fea as that of Carthage. 

This fame treaty informs us alfo, that from the 
time of the Kings there were citizens of Rome that 
applied themfelves to traffick. And this was abfo- 
lutely neceffary in a Hate, which was obliged to have 
recourfe to others for the neceffaries of life, and efpe- 
cially for corn and other provifions. This is feldom 
mentioned by hiftorians. Livy fpeaks of the ele£iion -59- 
of a magiftrate, who was to be charged with the care l1 '* 7 * 

of provifions, and to eftablilh a fociety of factors. 

In procefs of time commerce was one of the princi¬ 
pal fources of the riches, which the Romans acquir¬ 
ed ; in effedt either of following it themfelves, or put¬ 
ting out their money to intereft in trading Ihips, as 
Cato the Cenfor did. In his life mention is made of pu,t. in 
fifty dealers, who fent fifty Ihips to fea. That famous Cat.p.349 
* Roman efteemed, and ufed this method of acquir¬ 
ing riches. Cicero explains himfelf more clearly up- 

* Eft interdum pneftare populo, merc3turis rer^ <ju*reie, ni tam 
periculofuta £et, Cat.’IiiU. lib. de re ruftica. 
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on this head, as I have already obferved elfewhere. 

* As to trade,rfays he, when it is great, and exten- 
five, and by bringing in from all parts a great abun¬ 
dance of things ufeful to life, gives every one the 
means of fupplying themfelves with what they want; 
it is not to be blamed, efpecially when carried on 
without fraud and imposition.' It is even meritorious 
and laudable, if thofe, who apply themfelves to it, 
are not infatiable, and content themfelves with rea- 
fonable gains. 

It is therefore certain, that the Romans ufed navi¬ 
gation at the beginning of the Republic, at leaft for 
trade. They afterwards applied themfelves to it even 
for war, as Mr. Huet obfer.ves in his Hiftory of Com¬ 
merce. In the 417th year of Rome, the Romans 
having overcome the Antiates, prohibited them all 
trade by fea, took f from them all their fhips, burnt 
a part of them, and carried the reft up the Tiber to 
Rome, where they were laid up in the place appro¬ 
priated to the keeping and building of fhips. This 
is a proof that the Romans in thofe times applied 
themfelves to naval affairs. In the 443d year of Rome 
the place of Duumviri is mentioned, whofe J office 
Freinfh. was to fit out, repair, and keep up the fleet. In the , 
xii. 7) & 8, y ear t h e Romans had a fleet of ten fhips at fea 
commanded by the Duumvir Valerius. It was in- 
fulted by the Tarentines, which gave occafion for the 
war with that people. 

It appears from the laft treaty concluded in the'time 
of Pyrrhus, and the filence of hiftorians in refpeft to 
the navy of the Romans before the Punic wars, that 
till then the Romans had thought little of maritime 

* Mercatura, ft tenuis eft, fordida putanda eft. Sin magna & co- 
piofa, multa lindique apportans, multifque fine vanitate impertiens, 
non eft admodum vituperanda. Atqne etiam, ft fatiata quaeftu, vel 
contenta potiu.s-videtur jure optimo pofle laudari. Offic. i. 151. 

+ Naves Antialium, partial.in navalia Romoe fubdudlae, partim in- 
cenfse. Lrv. viii. 14. 

X Duo imperia eo annodari ccepta per popnlum, utraque pertinen- 

"■ tia ad rem militarem-alterum, ut Dumnviros navales claflis ornaji- 

dx reftciendieque causa idem populus juberet. Liv. ix. 30. 
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affairs, though they had not totally neglected them; 
fo that if it were necefiary to have a confiderable fleet 
for a war, they were not in a condition to fit one out: 
and it was for that reafon they flripulated, that the 
Carthaginians fhould fupply them with fhips. 

Treaties and alliances were made from time to 
time, as we fee here, between the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians, but no real amity ever fubfifted between 
them. ~ They feared, and perhaps mutually hated, 
each other. - Their refufal of the aid in the lift place, 
which Carthage offered the Romans againfl: Pyrrhus, 
argues a people averfe to having any obligations to 
the Carthaginians, and who then perhaps forefaw a 
rupture. Accordingly the laft treaty between the 
two Rates was foon followed by the firft Punic war. 
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r | ’'HIS book contains the hiftory of the firft 
^ Punic war, which continued twenty-four 
years* from .the 488th to the 509th year of 
Rome. 


SECT. I. 

/ 

Aid granted by the Remans to the Mamertines againfi the 
Carthaginians occafions the firft Punic war. 'The Con- 
ful Appius goes to Sicily. He defeats Hiero> and enters 
Mefjina. He beats the Carthaginians , and leaving a 
prong garrifon at Meffina , returns to Rome , and has 
the honour \ of a triumph. Cenfus compkated. Infiitu- 

tion of gladiatorial combats. Vefials punifhed. Two 
new Confuls ~go to Sicily. Treaty concluded between 
Hiero and the Romans. Punifhment of foldiers who 
had furrendered ihemfclves to the enemy in a cowardly • 
manner. The Confuls return to Rome. Triumph of 
Valerius : frft fun-dial at Rome. Nail driven on ac¬ 
count of the plague. New colonies. The Romans , in 
conjunction with the troops of Syracufe , befiege Agri- 
gentum. A battle is fought , in which the Carthagini¬ 
ans are entirely defeated. The city is taken after afiege 
of feven months. Perfidy of Hanno in regard to his 
mercenary foldiers. He is recalled , and Amilcar fent to 
furcced him. The Romans build and man a fleet y in 
order to difpute the fovereignty of the fea with the Car¬ 
thaginians. The Confid Cornelius and feventeen jhips 
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are taken , and carried to Carthage. ‘The reft of the 
fleet beats the Carthaginian General. Famous naval 
viblory gained by Duilius near the coaft of Myle. His 
triumph. Expedition againft Corftca and Sardinia. 
Confpiracy at Rome fupprejfed in its birth. 

T_tISTORY is now going to open a new feries of 
things, and events to become far greater, and 
more important, than they have hitherto been. Dur¬ 
ing the five hundred years from the building of Rome, 
the Romans have been employed in'fubjedfcing the 
ftates of Italy, (fome by the force of arms, others by 
treaties and alliances,) and laying the foundations of 
an empire, which is to comprehend almoft the whole 
univerfe. They are now going to reap the fruit of 
their domeftic conquefts, by the addition of foreign 
ones to them, which will begin by Sicily and the 
neighbouring iflands ; then like a conflagration that 
perpetually gains ground, they will go on in the Spains, 

Africa, Alia, Greece, and the Gauls: conquefts, 
which, notwithftanding their vaft extent, will coft 
them lefs time than that of Italy alone. 

A body of Campanian adventurers, who were in Polyb. i. i. 
the pay of Agathocles the tyrant of Sicily, having 
entered the city of Mefiana, which with a little varia¬ 
tion is now Mefiina, feon after put fome of the inha¬ 
bitants to the fword, drove out the reft, married their 
wives, feized all their effects, and" remained foie maf- 
ters of the place, which was very important. They 
aflfumed the name of Mamertines. 

After a Roman legion by their example and aid, as 
we have already related, had treated the city of Rhe- 
gium in the fame manner, the Mamertines, fupported 
by thofe allies, became very powerful, and gave the 
Syracufans and Carthaginians, between whom the do¬ 
minions of Sicily were then divided, much dilquiet. 

That power was of fhort duration. The Romans, as 
foon as they had put an end to the war with Pyrrhus, 
having taken vengeance of the perfidious legion that 
had feized Rhegium, and reftored the place to its an- 
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tient inhabitants, the Mamertines continuing alone 
and without fupport, were no longer in a condition 
to oppofe the forces of the Syracufans. The fenfe of 
their weaknefs, and the view of the approaching dan¬ 
ger, wherein they were, of falling into the hands of 
their enemies, obliged them to have recourfe to the 
Romans, and to implore their aid. But Hiero did 
not give them time to take breath. He attacked 
them vigoroufly, and gained a confiderable vidtory 
over them, by which he faw himfelf in a condition to 
reduce them to furrender at difcretion. But an un- 
forefeen aid extricated them out of this extremity. 

* Hannibal, General of the Carthaginians, who was 

accidentally at that time at the iflands of Lipara near 
Sicily, haying received advice of Hiero’s vidtory, ap- 
ptehended, that if he fhould entirely ruin Meflana, 
the power of the Syracufans would become formida¬ 
ble to his country.. For this reafon, he immediately 
paid Hiero a vilit; and under pretext of congratulat¬ 
ing him upon his vidtory, he delayed him fome days, 
and prevented him from fetting out diredtly for Mef- 
fana, as he intended. In the mean time he entered 
the city lirft himfelf; and finding that the Mamer¬ 
tines were inclined to furrender to the conqueror, he 
difiuaded them from it, by promifing them powerful 
aids, and even making part of his troops immediately 
enter their city. . > v 

Hiero, perceiving that he had fuffered himfelf to 
be oyer-reached, and that he was not in a condition 
to befiege Meffana after the reinforcement which had. 
juft entered it, thought fit to return to Syracufe, 
where he was received with the univerfal joy of the 
Anc. Hill, inhabitants, and declared King, as I have related elfe- 
where with greater extent. 

After Hiero’s retreat the Mamertines refumed cou¬ 
rage, and began to deliberate upon the choice they 
had. to make. But they could not agree amongft 

* The rames Hannibal, Afdrubal, Adherbal, Hanno, and the like, 
were very common at Carthage. It were necdlefs to tell the reader* 
that this is not the great Hannibal* 

them- 
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themfelves. “ Some affirmed that it was neceflary to 
put themfelves under the prote&ion of the Carthagi¬ 
nians without the leaf! hefitation : that it was for their 
advantage to do fo on many accounts, befides its be¬ 
ing become neceflary, as they had received their 
troops into the city. Others maintained, on the con¬ 
trary, that the Mamertines had no lefs to fear from 
the Carthaginians, than - from Hiero. That it was to 
run headlong into voluntary flavery, to confide in a 
Republic, that had a powerful fleet upon the coafts 
of Sicily, was actually in pofiefiion of a great part of 
the ifland, and had long fought to make herfelf mif- 
trefs of the reft. That confequently, the only choice 
they could make with fafety, was to implore the aid 
of the Romans, a people as invincible in war, as 
faithful in their engagements, who had not a foot of 
land in Sicily, had no fleet, nor any experience in na¬ 
val affairs, and had an equal intereft to prevent as well 
the Syracufans as Carthaginians from becoming too 
powerful in Sicily. That laftly, as they had already 
lent Ambafladors to Rome, in order to put themfelves 
under the protection of the Roman People, it would 
be a kind of infult to change their refolution on a fu'd- 
den, and to have recourfe to others.” 

Whilft things were in this condition at Meffana, the 
affair was deliberated upon at Rome, which had for 
Confuls at that time 

Appjus Claudius Caudex. a.r.+ss. 

M. Fulvius Flaccus. A 26' 4 . C ' 

The Roman Senate confidering this affair in its dif-Polyb. 
ferent lights, found fome difficulty in it. On the one 2oM r ”’ 
fide it appeared fhameful and unworthy of the Ro- viii. 3 si. 
man virtue, openly to take upon them the defence of 
traitors and villains, who were direftly in the fame 
predicament with thofe of Rhegium, whom they had 
juft punifhed fo feverely. On the other fide, it was 
of the laft importance to put a ftop to the progrefs of 
the Carthaginians, who, not content with their con- 
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quefts in Africa and Spain, had made themfelves 
mailers of all the iflands in the feas of Sardinia and 
Etruria, and would foon undoubtedly poffefs them¬ 
felves of all Sicily, if Meffana were abandoned to 
them. Now the diftance from thence into Italy was 
not great, and to leave the entrance open, was in fome 
mealure to invite fo powerful an enemy thither. The 
Senate was befides offended that the Carthaginians had 
aided the Tarentines. 

Thefe reafons, how ftrong foever they appeared, 
could not determine them to declare for the Mamer- 
tines : the motives of honour and juftice prevailed on 
this occafion over thofe of intereil and policy. But 
the People were not fo delicate. In the affembly, 
which was held upon this occafion, it was refolved to 
aid the Mamertines. The Conful Appius Claudius, 
who had difpatched before him one of the Tribunes of 
his army, named Claudius alfo, to conciliate the favour 
of the inhabitants of Meffana, fet out with his army. 
In the mean time the Mamertines, partly by menaces 
and partly by furprize, drove the governor, who com¬ 
manded for the Carthaginians, out of the citadel. His 
imprudence and cowardice coft him his life j for he 
was hanged at his return to Carthage. The Cartha¬ 
ginians, in order to retake Meffana, made a fleet adr 
vance near Pelorus, and placed their infantry on the 
other fide. At the fame time Hiero, to take advan¬ 
tage of the occafion, for driving the Mamertines en¬ 
tirely out of Sicily, made an alliance with the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and immediately fet out from Syracufe to 
join them. 

During that time, Appius had advanced with the 
utmoft diligence to aid.the Marpertines. He had the 
ftreight of Meffana to pals. The enterprize was dan¬ 
gerous, or more properly fpeaking, rafh, apd even, 
according to all the rules of probability, impoflible. 
The Romans had no fleet, and only boats of a grofs 
ftru&ure, which might be compared alrrjofl; to the 
canoes of the Indians. For this feems to be implied 
by the term caudicaria naves , which the ancients ufe 
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in fpeaking of the fa£t I am now relating : and from A 
thence came the Conful’s furname Caudex. The Car- ' 
thaginians, on the contrary, had a fleet well manned 
and very numerous. Appius in this difficulty, which 
would have difconcerted any other, had recourfe to 
ftratagem. Not being able to pafs the {freight, 
where the Carthaginians hadpofted themfelves,he made 
a feint of abandoning the enterprize, and of marching 
back towards Rome, with all the troops he had to 
embark. Upon that news the enemy, who blockaded 
Meflana on the fide next the fea, having retired as if 
there was nothing farther to apprehend, the Conful, 
taking advantage of their abfence and the darknefs of 
the night, pafled the ftreight, and arrived in Sicily. 

We fee here the terrible effects, with which a fault 
that feems flight at firft, may be attended. Had the 
Carthaginians prevented his pafiage as they might very 
eafily have done, and made themfelves mailers of 
Meflana, which was an inevitable confequence of it, 
the Romans perhaps might never have been capable 
of landing in Sicily, nor in confequence of making all 
the conquefts, that acquired- them the empire of the 
univerfe. But Providence, that had allotted it to 
them, opened them the way to it on this occafion. 

It is remarkable, that this bold ftep of Appius, is the 
firft made by the Romans out of Italy. 

The place where he landed was not far from the Zonar. 
camp of the Syracufans. ' He exhorted his troops to vin ' JJ+ ’ 
charge it at unawares, alluring them of viftory in the 
furprize wherein they would find the enemy. It hap¬ 
pened as the Conful had promifed. Hiero, who 
expected nothing fo little, had fcarce time to draw up 
his troops in battle. His cavalry had fome advantage 
at firll; but the Roman infantry having charged the 
grofs of his army, foon broke and put it entirely to 
the rout. Appius, after having caufed the dead bodies 
of the enemy to be fcript of their fpoils, entered Mef- 
fana, where he was received as a preferver, come from 
heaven; and made the joy of the Mamertines the 
greater and the more fenlible, as they had fcarce any 
, hopes 
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hopes of fuch an event. Hiero feeing himfeif defeated, 
almoft before he faw the enemy, as he afterwards faid 
himfeif, and fufpefting, that the Carthaginians had 
given up the paffage of the ftreight to the Romans, 
and difgufted long before by the perfidy of that peo¬ 
ple, made his troops decamp the next night with as 
little noife as poflible, and returned to Syracufe with 
great diligence. 

Appius freed from all apprehenfions on that fide, 
thought proper to take the advantage of the terror, 
which the noife of this firft victory had fpread even 
amongft the Carthaginians. Accordingly he marched 
to attack them-in their camp, which fee'med inaccef- 
lible, as well by its natural fituation, as the intrench- 
ments, with which it was fortified. And he was 
actually repulfed and obliged to retire with fome lofs. 
The Carthaginians, who confiaered this hafty retreat, 

'as an effedt of their bravery, and the enemy’s fear, 
purfued them. This was what the Conful expefted. 
He faced about on which the fortune of the battle , 
changed with the fituation of the place. Their own 
courage was now all that either fide had to truft to. 
The Carthaginians did not long maintain their ground 
before the Romans. A great number of them were 
killed. Some efcaped into their camp, others into 
thq neighbouring cities, and they did not dare to quit 
their intrenchments, as long as Appius continued in - 
Mefiana. 

Seeing himfeif in confequence mafter of the field, 
he ravaged the whole flat country without oppofition, 
and burnt the villages of the allies of the Syracufans. 
So general a confirmation infpired him with the bold 
defign of approaching Syracule itfelf. Several battles 
enfued with very various fuccefs, in one of which the 
Conful was in great danger. He had recourfe upon 
this occafion to ftratagem. He difpatched an officer 
to Hiero, as if to treat of peace. The King willingly 
hearkened to that propofal. They had feveral inter¬ 
views, and during thofe conferences, Appius infenfi- 
bly retrieved the bad ftep he had made. Other pro- 
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pofals pafifed between fome private perfons of the two A. r. 4 ss. 
armies. The Syracufans feemed to defire peace : but A ^ C ' 
the Kins; would not hear of it then ; probably becaufe 
the Conful, when out of danger, became more dif¬ 
ficult. 

Thefe different motions took up great part of the 
year. The Conful returned to Melfana, in which he 
left a ftrong garrifon, capable of fecuring the city, 
and then went over to Rhegium, in order to return 
to Rome. He was received there with great applaufes 
and univerfal joy. His triumph over Hiero and the 
Carthaginians was celebrated with the greater folem- 
nity and concourfe of people, as it was the firft that 
had been obtained over nations beyond the feas. 

At the clofing of the Cenfus this year by the Cen- Frelnft. 
fors Cn. Cornelius and C. Marcius, the number of the xv - 40- 
citizens was found to be two hundred ninety-two 
thoufand two hundred twenty-four, an exceeding 
great number, and which feems incredible, when we 
refleft upon the uninterrupted feries of wars from the 
foundation of Rome, and the frequent plagues no 
lefs deftruftive than battles. One can never fuffici- 
ently admire the wife policy of the Romans for re¬ 
pairing all thefe lofles, which was by incorporating 
great numbers of the people of the conquered ftates 
into the body of the Commonwealth : a policy 
eltablilhed from the reign of Romulus, and af¬ 
terwards praftifed with unalterable perfeverance, 
which was the principal fource of the greatnefs of 
Rome, and contributed very much to render her in¬ 
vincible, by making her fuperior to fo many defeats, 
of which fome feemed to make her eternal ruin in¬ 
evitable. 2 

This fame year gave birth to a cruel and favage 
cuftom, which however became very common in pro- 
cefs of time, wherein the Ihedding of human blood,' 
in the combats of the gladiators, was confidered as. 
the molt agreeable fight that could be exhibited to 
the Roman People. It was introduced by the' two 
brothers M. and D. Junius Brutus, to do honour to 
Voj.. III. L the 
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A- R. 4-SS. the funeral of their father. I fhall fay fomething on 
this head in its proper place. 

The veftal Capparonia, convicted of breaking her 
vow of chaftity, prevented the punifhment by hang¬ 
ing herfelf. The corrupter and accomplices were 
punifhed according to the laws. 

r \ 
A.R.489. M’. Valerius Maximus. 

A “^ C ‘ M’. Otacilius Crassus. 

Polyb. i. The preceding year Rome had been obliged to fend 
Freinfc one two Confuls againft the revolted Haves of 

xvi. 43-’- Volfinii in Tufcany. This year, not being diverted 
by other wars, flie made the two new Confuls go to 
Sicily. They adted there in great concert, fometimes 
uniting, and fometimes dividing their troops 3 beat 
the Carthaginians and Syracufans on feveral occalions 3 
and fpread the terror of the Roman arms in fuch a 
manner almoft throughout the whole ifland, that the 
cities fent from all fides to make their fubmiflion to 
the Confuls : their number amounted in all to fixty- 
feven, amongft which were * Tauromenium and Ca- 
tina, two ftrong places. 

Such fpeedy fuccefs induced them to advance to¬ 
wards Syracufe in order to befiege it. Hiero, who 
doubted his own forces, and .thofe of the Carthagini¬ 
ans, and relied (till lefs upon the faith of the latter, 
and who had a fecret inclination for the Romans, in 
effedt of the efteem univerfally conceived for their 
probity and juftice, fent deputies to the Confuls to 
treat of peace. The accommodation was foon concluded. 
It was too much defired on both fides to be long ih 
negotiating. The conditions of the treaty were: 
“ That Hiero fhould reftore to the Romans the places 
he had taken from them or their allies 3 that he fhould 
difmifs the prifoners without ranfom 3 that he fhould 
pay an hundred talents of filver for the expences of 
the war 3 that he fhould remain in quiet pofTefTion of 


f Now Taormina, or the eaftern coaft of Sicily. Catane, ibid. 
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Syracufe and the cities in its dependance.” The ^^-489- 
principal of thefe were Acrte, Leontium, Megara, a n $j, ‘ 
Netinas, and Tauromenium. The treaty v/as foon 
after ratified at Rome. It was made only for fifteen 
years; but mutual efteem, and good offices on both 
fides, rendered it perpetual. The Romans had no 
ally more faithful, nor friend more conftant than this 
Prince. Bringing him over from the fide of the Car¬ 
thaginians was doing every thing. He was of infinite 
advantage to them, efpecially in refpect to provifions, 
the tranlportation of which was very difficult before, 
becaufe the Carthaginians were mailers of the fea, 
which had put the Romans to abundance of inconve¬ 
niences the preceding year. 

The Carthaginian General, who had failed with a 
fleet to the aid of Syracufe, which he expelled to find 
befieged, having received advice of the treaty conclu¬ 
ded between Hiero and the Romans, returned falter 
than he came. The forces of the two new allies being 
united, they took a great number of cities from the 
Carthaginians. 

The Conful Otacilius gave at that time an ufeful frontin. 
example of feverity, in refpedl to military difcipline , 1V ' 1 ‘- 
and very conformable to the Roman genius. Some 
Roman foldiers, on an occafion of danger, had fub- 
mitted to pafs under the yoke, to preferve their live^. 

When they rejoined the army, the Conful condemned 
them to incamp feparately without the intrenchments, 
where they were in much lefs fecurity than the reft 
of the army, being more expofed to the incurfions 
of the enemy •, befides which it was a permanent dis¬ 
grace, that continually reproached them with their 
cowardice, and animadverted to them to wipe out 
the ftain by fome action of valour. 

The winter approaching, the Confuls, after having 
left fufficient garrifons in the towns, returned to 
Rome with the reft of the troops. M\ Valerius, who 
had diftinguilhed himfelf this campaign in a peculiar 
manner, received the honour of a triumph, in which 
a fun-dial was carried, a - new objeft to the Romans, 
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who till then had diftinguilhed the hours, as the peo¬ 
ple do in the country, by the different height of the 
fun. The fun-dial was horizontal, and came from 
Catina. Valerius afterwards placed it upon a pedeftal 
near the tribunal of harangues. He alfo caufed a 
picture to be fet up in the hall Hoftilia, wherein his 
battle with Hiero and the Carthaginians was painted; 
which had not been done before, but afterwards be¬ 
came very common. * He was furnamed Meffala, 
for having delivered the city of Meffana from danger; 
which probably, after the departure of Appius Clau¬ 
dius, had been attacked again by Hiero and the Car¬ 
thaginians. He was called at firft Meffana: which 
name was changed infenfibly into that of Meffala. 
Seneca, no doubt through inadvertence, fays, that 
this furname was given him for taking the city of 
Meffana. 

I faid before that clocks were not known at Rome 
before the Confullhip of Valerius. An ancient author, 
according to Pliny, gives the ufe of them a prior date, 
as early 1 as the eleventh year before the war with 
Pyrrhus •, but Pliny himfelf invalidates this teftimony. 
The L fun-dial, which Valerius brought to Rome, 
having been made for the climate of Catina, did not 
agree with that of Rome, nor tell the hours right. 
About an hundred years after the Cenfor Marcius 
Philippus fet up a more regular one near that of Va¬ 
lerius. In that interval they became common enough 
at Rome, as appears from a fragment of Plautus, 
that Aulus Gellius has preferred. It is an hungry^ 
parafite that fpeaks. 

Ut ilium Dii perdant, qui primus horas repperit , 
Quique adeo primus hie Jlatuit folarium , 

Qui mihi comminuit mifero articulatim diem I 

* Primus ex familia Valeriomm urbis Meffance captse in fe tranfiato 
nomine Meffana appellatus eft, paulatimque vulgo permutante literas, 
Meffala ditt us eft. Senec. debrevit. vit. c. 13. 

f Quod cum ad clima Sicilisedefcriptum, ad horas Romne non con- 
veniret, Marcius Philippus Cenfor aliud juxta conftituit* Cknsorin. 
dc die natali, cap. zz % 

Nam 
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Nam me ptiero uterus hie erat folarium , 

Multo omnium ijlorum optimum 13 veriftimum , 

Ubi ijle monebat ejfe , niji cum nihil erat. 

Nunc etiam quod eft , non eft , niji foil lubet. 

Itaque adeo jam oppletum ejl oppidum folariis. 

Major pars popitli aridi replant fame. 

This kind of dial was of no life but when the fun 
fhined. Five years after the Cenforfhip of Marcius, 
another Cenfor (Scipio Nafica) fet up one, which 
ferved both for day and night. It was called a Clep- 
fydra. It fhewed all the hours by the means of water, 
and fome wheels that it turned. There is a deferip- 
tion of it in Vitruvius, who, as well as Athenteus and 
Pliny, aferibes the invention of it to Ctefibius, a 
native of Alexandria, that lived under the two firft 
Ptolomies. This Clepfydra differed from that firft 
ufed by the Greeks, and afterwards by the Romans, 
to limit the time allowed the orators to plead j that was 
alfo ufed in the * armies to regulate the four watches 
of the night, of which each was three hours, when 
the fentinels were relieved. 

What a difference there is between the antient 
clocks, either public or private, and ours! I do not 
know, whether we have a due fenfe of fo confiderable 
a good, that includes fo many conveniences: which 
certainly is not the effeft of chance, but of God’s be¬ 
neficent attention to our wants. 

All the world knows, that the moft antient fun- 
dial mentioned in hiftory, is that of Ahaz King of 
Juda, on which the prophet Ifaiah made the fhadow 
of the fun go back ten degrees. 

I return to our hiftory. The plague continuing to 
fhew itfelf in the city, a Diflator was nominated for 
driving the nail, and putting a ftop by that religious 
ceremony to the wrath of the Gods. 

* Qaia impoflibile videbatur in fpeculis per totam noftem vigilantes 
fingulos permanere, ideo in quatuor partes ad clepsydram funt 
djviise vigiliae, ut non amplius quam tribus horis no&urnis neceiTe fit 
vigibre. Veget, de re rail. iii. S. 
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Some colonies were alfo fettled at Efernia, Firmum, 
and Caftrum, cities of Naples. 


/. U. 490. 
Ant. C. 
262. 


L. Postumius Gemellus. 
Mamilius Vitulus. 


Polyb ; Thefe two Confuls had Sicily for their province, 
16—19. b ut with only two legions, which appeared fufficient 
fince the alliance with Hiero; and that diminution 
eafed Rome confiderably on the fide of provifions. 

Having united their troops with thofe of the allies, 
they undertook the fiege of Agrigentum, one of the 
ftrongeft places of Sicily. Its natural fituation and 
fortifications rendered it almoft impregnable. The 
Carthaginians, who had forefeen that the Romans, 
emboldened by the considerable aids which they Ihould 
have: from Hiero, would undoubtedly form fome 
important enterprize, and that they would probably 
attack Agrigentum, had made choice of it for their 
place of arms, and with that view had ftrengthened it 
abundantly with every thing necefiary for a good de¬ 
fence. They at firft had fent part of their troops into 
Sardinia, with defign either to prevent or retard the 
pafiage of the Romans into Sicily. Finding that pre¬ 
caution ineffedtual, they had made them return, and 
united them with a great body of auxiliary troops 
from Liguria, the Gauls, and efpecially from Spain. 

The Confuls encamped within a mile from Agri¬ 
gentum, and reduced the enemy to ihut themfelves 
up vyithin the walls. The corn was now ripe, and 
actually upon the ground. As it was manifeft, that 
the fiege would be of long continuance, the Roman 
foldiers, folely attentive to cutting and bringing off 
the grain, difperfed themfelves farther, and with 
lefs precaution, than was confident with the proximity 
of a powerful enemy. This negligence was very near 
proving fatal to them, in the entire ruin of their army. 
The Carthaginians falling fuddenly upon them, 
the foragers could not fuftain fo warm an attack, and 
were put to the rout. The enemy then advanced to 
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the camp of the Romans, and having divided their A. R. 490. 
troops into two bodies, the one began to pull up the Ant ' c * 
palifades, whilft the other attacked the guards polled 
there for the defence of the camp. Though the lat¬ 
ter were much inferior in number to the Carthaginians, 
as they knew that to quit their poll was capital with 
the Romans, they fullained the charge with incon¬ 
ceivable refolution. Abundance of them were killed, 
and Hill more on the fide of the enemy. This vigor¬ 
ous defence gave time for aid to arrive, when the 
Carthaginians, who were engaged, were broke, and 
put to the rout. Thofe who had already pulled up 
part of the palifades, were furrounded on all fides, 
and almoll all cut to pieces; the reft were purfued 
quite into the city. This a£tion, in which the invin¬ 
cible valour of the Roman troops retrieved their 
negligence, rendered the enemy lefs dilpofed to make 
fallies, and the Romans more upon their guard in 
foraging. 

Sallies accordingly were lefs frequent frcm thence¬ 
forth ; and this determined the Confuls to divide 
their armies into two great bodies, and to poll them 
in the front of two parts of the city •, the one facing 
the temple of Efculapius, and the other upon fhe 
great road to Heraclea. They fortified the two 
camps with good lines of contravallation and circurn- 
vallation : the firft, to prevent fallies : and the ether 
to cut off the entrance of fuccours or provifions into 
the place. The fpace between the two camps was 
occupied by guards, polled at fmall diftances from 
each other. 

The Romans in all thefe operations had great aids 
from the States of Sicily, that had lately joined them. 

Their troops, in conjunction with thofe of the Romans, 
formed an army of an hundred thoufand men. Con¬ 
voys of provifions were earned for them as far as 
Erbeffa, from whence the Romans brought them into 
their camp, which was not very remote. In effect 
of thele fupplies they abounded with every thing ne- 
ceffary. 
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The fiege continued in this condition during almoft 
five months, without any confiderable action on either 
fide, nothing paffing but fome flight fkirmifhes. But 
in the mean time, the Carthaginians fuffered exceed¬ 
ingly, becaufe being at leaft fifty thoufand fhut up 
in the place, they had confumed almoft all their pro- 
vifions, and had no hopes, that any fupplies could be 
brought in; fo good a guard did the Romans keep 
to ftiut up all the avenues. In confequence the evils 
they had already fuffered, and thofe which they ap¬ 
prehended were to come, difcouraged them entirely. 

Hannibal, the fon of Gifgo, who commanded in 
the place, had fent courier after courier, to demand 
aids and provifions. At length Hannp arrived in 
Italy with fifty thoufand foot, fix thoufand horfe and 
fixty elephants. He landed at Lilybteum with his 
troops, from whence he marched to Heraclea. The 
inhabitants of Erbeffa went thither to him, and pro- 
mifed to put their city into his hands, through which 
palled all the convoys for the Romans. Accordingly, 
by their help he made himfelf mafter of itfrom 
whenceforth the befiegers were no lefs diftreffed by 
the want of provifions than the befieged. They were at 
length reduced tofuch extremities, that they deliberated 
more than once upon raifing the fiege ; and they 
would have been reduced to do it, if Hiero, by at¬ 
tempting every kind of means, had not at laft found 
one, for conveying fome fupplies to them, which' 
gave them time to breathe. 

Hanno informed that the Romans were, greatly dif- 
treffed both by famine and difeafes, which are generally 
the effedt of it; and on the contrary feeing his own 
troops in good condition, refolved to approach nearer 
the enemy, in order to bring them, if poffible, to a. 
battle. Accordingly he marched from Heraclea with 
his whole army and fifty elephants, and made the 
Numidian cavalry advance before him, after having 
given them the neceffary inftrudtions for drawing 
the Romans into an ambufcade. The Numidians 
acquitted themfelves exadtly of their commiftion, and 
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advanced to the camp of the Confuls, with an air ofA.R.490' 
contempt, and a kind of infult. The Romans did A “g; C ’ 
not fail to come out, and charge them immediately. 

The Numidians made fome Hand : and afterwards be¬ 
ing broke, fled precipitately the fame way that they 
knew Hanno was advancing. The Romans purfued 
them at the heels, till they came up to the main body 
of their army. The farther they were from the camp, 
the more difficult it was to retreat. Abundance of 
them, who could not get off, fell on the fpot. 

This fuccefs giving Hanno hopes of a compleat 
vi&Ory, he feized an eminence, not above fifteen 
hundred paces from the Roman camp. However, 
tho’ the two armies were fo near each other, they did 
not come to a battle till long after; both fides equally 
apprehending an adtion, that could not but be deci- 
five. The Romans in particular, being difcouraged 
by the check their cavalry had received, kept clofe 
within their camp : But when they faw that their fear 
difcouraged their allies, and on the contrary aug¬ 
mented the boldnefs of the enemy, they determined 
to march out. Hanno began then to fear on his 
fide, and was in no hafte to fight. Two months 
pafifed in this manner without any confiderable ac¬ 
tion. 

At length, at the warm inftances of Hannibal, who 
informed him that the befiegcd could not hold out 
againfl: the famine, and that mahy of them went 
over to the enemy, he refolved to give battle with¬ 
out farther delay, and agreed with Hannibal, that he 
fhould make a fally at the fame time. The Confuls, 
who were apprized of this defign, affected to remain 
quiet in their camps. This induced Hanno to offer 
them battle with more haughtinefs. He advanced 
quite up to their intrenchments, and reproached 
them with their abjedt timidity. The Romans con¬ 
tented themfelves with defending their camp, and only 
fkirmifhed : which continually augmented the fecurity 
of the Carthaginians, and their contempt of the ene¬ 
my. At laft one day, when Hanno came as ufual to 
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attack the intrenchments, Poftumius, according to 
cuftom, made fome troops march out only to repulfe 
him, who fatigued and harrafied him from fix in the 
morning till noon. Then, as Hanno was retiring, the 
Conful advanced at the head of all the legions to 
charge him. Though he was furprifed, not expell¬ 
ing a battle, he fought with all poffible valour fo 
that the vidtory continued doubtful almoft to the clofe 
of the day. But, as his troops had been very much 
fatigued before the battle, without having taken any 
refrelhment, and the Romans, who had prepared them- 
felves in all refpedts, came on with quite frelh force 
and courage, the match was not equal. The defeat 
began by the mercenary troops of the firft line, who 
could fuftain die fatigue no longer. They not only 
abandoned their poft, but throwing themfelves with 
precipitation into the midft of the elephants, and upon 
the fecond line, dilbrdered all the ranks, and drew 
all the reft after them. The other Conful had no 
lefs fuccefs on his fide, and repulfed Hannibal, 
who had made a fally, with vigour into the city, and 
killed him abundance of men. The camp of the 
Carthaginians was taken. Three elephants were 
wounded, thirty killed, and eleven fell into the hands 
of the Romans. The men were either cut to pieces, 
or dilperfed in flight. Of fo numerous an army, fome 
few efcaped with their General to Heraclea. 

Hannibal feeing that the Romans, after the fatigues 
of fo rude an adtion, abandoned themfelves to the joy 
of their victory, and were more remifs than ufual in 
keeping guard, took advantage of that interval of in- 
adtivity and negledt, and quitted the city in the night 
at the head of his mercenary troops. The Romans, 
who were informed of his departure the next morning, 
immediately purfued him. But as he had got a great 
way before them, they could only come up with his 
rear-guard, part.of which they handled feverely enough. 
The inhabitants of Agrigentum, feeing themfelves 
abandoned by the Carthaginians, put many of thofe 
that remained in the city to the fword, either to 
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avenge themfelves upon the authors of their miferies, A.r. 490 . 
or to make their court to the vittors. They had not A ^, c ‘ 
the better quarter on that account. Twenty-five 
thoufand men of them were made ilaves. Agrigen- 
tum was taken in this manner, after a fiege of feven 
months. A great number of other places furrender- 
ed themfelves in confequence to the viftors. This 
victory was very ufeful and glorious to the Romans, 
but it coft them dear. During this fiege, more than 
thirty thoufand men of the Conful’s army, and that 
of the States of Sicily, perilhed by different caufes. 

As the approach of the winter would admit no farther 
enterprizes in Sicily, they returned to Meffana in or¬ 
der to repair to Rome. 


L. Valerius Flaccus. A^R.4^1. 

T. Otacilius Crassus. s 6i. ’ 


Both the new Confuls had Sicily for their province, 
which then engrofied the attention of the Romans, 
and they repaired thither, as foon as the feafon would 
permit. 

The grief which Hanno felt for his defeat, was p ront ; n 
augmented by the extreme perplexity he was in, on Stm.tii. 
account of the revolt of the mercenary troops, and l6 - 
efpecially the Gauls, who complained with feditious viih^ss. 
cries, of not having had their pay for fome months. 

He endeavoured to mollify them by magnificent pro- 
mifes of the great and fpeedy advantages which he 
defigned them ; and added, that there was a neigh¬ 
bouring city of which he was fure of making himfelf 
mafter by intelligence, and of which he intended them 
the plunder, that would make them ample amends 
for all that was due to them. They liked that pro- 
pofal well; and imagining themfelves very rich already, 
expreffed their gratitude to him for his intentions in 
their favour, and congratulated each other upon the 
booty they were going to take. Hanno, however, 
had ordered his treafurer to go to the Conful Otacilius 
as a deferter, under pretext of being unwilling to de-. 

liver 
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A.R.491. liver in his accounts to his General; and to give him 
A ”g c ‘ advice, that four thoufand Gauls had orders to repair 
the next night to the city of * Entella, which was to 
be furrendered to them by treachery; and that it 
would be eafy to cut them all off, by laying an am- 
bufcade. Though the Conful did not rely much up¬ 
on the information of a deferter, he however did not 
think it proper to defpife this piece of advice entirely, 
and polled"an ambufcade at the place. The Gauls 
did not fail coming thither at the time. The ambuf¬ 
cade rofe, attacked them at unawares, and put them 
all to the fword, but not without felling their lives 
dearly. Hanno in confequence had the double joy of 
difcharging his debts without coft, and of deftroying 
a confiderable number of his enemies. How horrid 
was fuch a conduct! Hanno, on this occafion, well 
makes good the proverb applied to the Carthaginians : 
Punica Fides ,. Punic Faith. Could he flatter himfelf, 
that fo black and deteftable a treachery would remain 
unknown to men, and unpunifhed by the Divinity ? 
Accordingly, at the end of this war we flrall fee Car¬ 
thage brought to the very brink of deftrudtion, from 
having broke her word with other mercenary foldiers, 
and refufed to give them their arrears. 

The Carthaginians, dilfatisfied with Hanno, recall¬ 
ed him, and laid a great fine upon him. Amilcar, 
whom we muft not confound with the father of Han¬ 
nibal, was fent to command in his place. That new 
general, having no hopes of fucceeding againft the 
Romans in battle by land, conceived the defign of 
transferring all the operations of the war to the fide, 
on which the Carthaginians had indifputably the fupe- 
riority, that is the fea. He therefore applied himfelf 
to cruizing with his fleet not only upon the coafts of 
Sicily, of which all the cities furrendered'themfelves 
to him, but on thofe of Italy, ravaging the country 
wherever he came. There was no new adlion this 
year in Sicily. A kind of partition was now made be-. 

• On the fouth fide of the ifland, a litt)e to the weftwarcl. 
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uvcen the inland and maritime cities. The firlt Tided 
with the Romans, and the latter with the Cartha¬ 
ginians., 


Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina. 
C. Duilius. 


A. R. 492. 
Ant. C. 
a6o. 


The fifth year of the firlt Punic war begins here. p 0 lyb. i. 
The Romans had no reafon to repent their having 20 > 2I * 
undertaken it. Hitherto they had fucceeded both in 
battles and fieges. However, as advantageous as 
their victory over Hanno might be, they rightly per¬ 
ceived, that as long as the Carthaginians continued 
mailers of the fea, the maritime cities of the ifland 
would declare for them, and that they Ihould never 
be able to drive them out of thofe places. Befides 
which, they were not fatisfied, that Africa Ihould re* 
main in peace and tranquillity, whilft Italy was in fell¬ 
ed by the frequent incurfions of the enemy. For 
Carthage was no lefs formidable by her fleets and 
naval armies, than Rome by her legions and land- 
forces. The Romans therefore now firll conceived 
thoughts of building a fleet, and difputing the fove- 
reignty of the fea with the Carthaginians. The under¬ 
taking was bold : but it Ihews the valour and great- 
nefs of mind of that People. When they went to 
Sicily, they had not a Angle fhip, though ever fo 
fmall, equipped for war, and had nothing to carry 
them over but the canoes, of which we have fpoke, 
and fome vefifels borrowed of their neighbours. They 
had no experience of naval affairs, nor fo much as a 
Angle workman of capacity in the building of Ihips.. 

They even did not know the form of a quinqueremis, 
that is, a galley with five rows of oars, in which the 
principal llrength of fleets confuted at that time. But 
luckily at the beginning of the war, they had taken 
one that had run alhore, which ferved them for a 
model. This induftrious and ingenious People, whom 
no labour difcouraged, and who turned every thing 
to their advantage, learnt from their enemies them- 
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a.R. 49 1 -felves the art and means for fubduitig them. The 
A a6o C Confuls prefided in this new work. The Romans, 
animated by their warm exhortations, and ftill more 
by their example, applied themfelves with incredible 
ardour and induftry in building fhips of all kinds. 
Whilft they were thus employed on one fide, rowers 
were raifed on the other, who were taught a manner of 
working entirely unknown to them before. They 
were made to fit upon benches on the fide of the fea, 
in the fame order as in fhips, and to prattife, as if ac¬ 
tually at the oar, the different motions of falling back 
with a fpring in pulling with their arms, and then of 
extending them forwards in order to renew the fame 
motion, and that all together, in concert, and at the 
inftant the fignal was given. In the fpace of two 
months, an hundred galleys of five benches of oars, 
and twenty of three, were fitted out: fo that, fays an 
author *, one might almoft have believed, that they 
were not fhips built by art, but trees metamorphofed 
into galleys by the Gods. After the rowers had been 
exercifed for fome time in the fhips themfelves, the 
fleet put to fea. The command of the land-army in 
Sicily fell by lot to Duilius, and of that by fea to Cor¬ 
nelius. 

Polybius gives us this account of the building of 
this fleet, and of the preparations of this firft naval 
army of the Romans. We muft not conclude from 
thence, that they had never ufed the fea. The con¬ 
trary is proved by certain monuments, for the know¬ 
ledge of which we are indebted to the fame hiftorian. 
But they never had a fleet, which deferved that name, 
nor probably fhips of feveral benches of oars. 

The Conful Cornelius had advanced before with 
Polyb. i. feventeen fhips. The reft of the fleet was to follow 
him at no great diftance. Having confided too haftily 
in the people of Lipara, who had promifed to fur- 
render that ifland and city to him by treachery, he 

* Ut non arte fa&ae fed quodam munere deorum converfa: in naves* 
atque mutatae arbores viderentur, FtOR. ii, z. 
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approached them, and was immediately furrounded A ^ R *+?, 2 * 
by Carthaginian Ihips. He prepared to engage, and J 
to make a good defence: but the General of the 
enemy having fent to parley with him concerning an 
accommodation, upon his promife he went on board 
his galley with his principal officers to treat about the 
conditions. He had no fooner entered it, than the 
perfidious Carthaginian feized his perfon, and all that 
accompanied him •, and after having made himfelf 
mafter of all his Ihips, carried his priloners to Car¬ 
thage. 

He was foon puniffied for his mean treachery. He 
had advanced with fifty Ihips to take a near view of 
the Roman fleet, to examine of how many Ihips it con- 
fifted, and in what manner their crews worked. Full 
of contempt for enemies, who were quite new to the 
fea, he had not ufed the precaution to draw up in 
battle, but went on without order. On doubling a 
cape, he met the Roman fleet, at the moment he leaft 
expe&ed it. It rowed and made all poffible fail, and 
fell upon that of the Carthaginians roughly. This 
was not a battle, but a chace. He loft the beft part 
of his Ihips, and with great difficulty efcaped with 
the reft. 

The victorious fleet having been informed of what Polyb. i. 
happened to Cornelius, fent advice of it to his Collegue 
Duilius in Sicily, where he was at the head of the viii. 377. 
land-forces, and alfo that it was arrived there, after 
having gained an advantage over the enemy. Duilius 
having left the command of his army to the Tribunes, 
repaired immediately to the fleet. As it was within 
fight of the Carthaginians at * Myle, they prepared 
for a battle. 

As the galleys of the Romans, built grofsly and in 
hafte, were not very fwift, nor eafy to work, they 
had fupplied that inconvenience by a machine invent¬ 
ed on the occafion, and which was afterwards called 

* Melazzo now, upon the north coaft of Sicily. 
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A. R. 49 2 --f- Corvus, by the means of which they grappled with 
c ' the enemy’s veffels, boarded them againft their will, 
and came immediately to blows. 

The fignal of battle was given. The Carthaginian 
fleet confifted of an hundred and thirty fail, com¬ 
manded by Hannibal, of whom we have fpoke before. 
He was on board a galley of feven benches of oars, 
which had belonged to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, 
whom the blow they had juft received, had not taught 
the wifdom of not defpifing their enemies, advanced 
proudly, lefs to fight than to take the fpoils of the 
enemy, of which they conceived themfelves already 
mafters. They were, however, a little amazed at the 
machines, which they faw raifed upon the prow of 
each fhip, and which were new to them. But they 
were much more fo, when the fame machines direct¬ 
ed againft their ftiips and let fall on a fudden, grap¬ 
pled them whether they would or no, and changing 
the form of the fight, obliged them to come to blows 
as if they had been by land. The ftrength of the 
Romans confifted in clofe fight: for which reafon, 
when they came board and board, by the means of 
their Corvi, they had a great fuperkirity over the 
enemy, who excelled them only in agility, and ad- 
drefs in working their ftiips, but were inferior to 
them in every thing elfe. Accordingly, they 
could not fuftain the charge of the Romans. The 
daughter was horrible. The Carthaginians loft thirty 
ftiips, amongft which was that of the General, who 
efcaped in a boat not without difficulty. 

He well knew what this defeat was to coft him, and 
immediately difpatched a friend to Carthage before 
the fad news of it could arrive there. On entering the 
fenate he faid: “ Hannibal has fent me to alk you, 
“ whether he is to give the Conful battle, who has 
“ a numerous fleet under his command?”' He was 

f Polybius gives us a very circumftantial but very obfcure defcrip- 
tion of this machine. There are feveral kinds of Corvi. Mr. Fol- 
lard's differtation upon this fubjeft may be feen in his Polybius, Book 
I. p. 83, &c. and in the Arts and Sciences of the Antients there are 
plates and defcriptions of them. See Se6t. of Art Military. 
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a'nfwered unanimoufly, that there was no occaflon..to 
hefitate upon that head. “ He has done fo, Gentle- ’ 

“ men,” added he, “ and has been defeated.” This 
was putting it out of the power of his judges to con¬ 
demn him ; becaufe they could not'do it after what 
had paffed, without condemning themfelves. In con- 
fequence, at his return, he was only divefted of the 
command. 

After the General’s flight, the fliips that remained 
were at a great lofs. They were afhamed to retire 
from the battle, without having fhared in the danger, 
fuffered any thing, or being puflied by the enemy : 
but they did not dare to attack, him, fo much did they 
dread thofe new and terrible machines, from which 
they could not efcape. Accordingly, when they did 
make an effort, they were borne down by their means. 

In this fecond battle, and the former, fourteen fliips 
were funk and thirty-one taken •, with feven thoufand 
prifoners, and three thoufand ‘ killed. Such was the 
fuccefs of the naval battle fought near the iflands of 
Lipara. 

Thefirfl: good efreft of the victory was the deliver¬ 
ance of * Segefta, which was very much prefled by 
the Carthaginians, and reduced to the laid extremity. 
Duilius, after having caufed the fiege to be raifed, at¬ 
tacked and took Macella-f, Amilcar not daring to 
come againft him. The campaign being almoft over, 
the Conful returned to Rome. His abfence reinflated 
the affairs of the Carthaginians conflderably, and 
many cities either voluntarily returned to their obe¬ 
dience to them, or were reduced to do fo. 

It is eafy to conceive with what tokens ofjoy Duilius 
was received at Rome. Extraordinary honours were 
paid the author of a kind of glory entirely new. He 
was the firft of all the Romans to whom a naval tri¬ 
umph was granted. A monument of this viflory was 
erefled in the Forum, which was a celumia Roftrata 

* On the well of Sicily, near the fea. 
f A mere inland place than Segefta. 
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z -of white marble, with an infcription that mentioned 
the number of fhips which were either taken or funk, 
and the fums of gold and filver brought into the trea- 
fury. This column fubfifts to this day, and its in¬ 
fcription is one of the moft antient monuments of the 
Latin tongue, which was (till very grofs and imper¬ 
fect in thofe times. Duilius in fome meafure perpe- 
. tuated his triumph during his whole life. * For that 
purpofe, when he returned at night from fupping in 
the city, he always walked with a torch and a mufician 
before him : an unexampled diftinftion of a private 
perfon, and which he afiumed himfelf 3 fo much con¬ 
fidence did the glory he had acquired, give him, and 
fo much did it raife him above rules. 

• L. Cornelius Scipio. 

C. Aquilius Florus. 

The provinces of thefe Confuls, as before, were 
Sicily and the fleet. The Senate left him, to whom 
the fleet fhould fall, at liberty to land in Sardinia or 
Ccrfica, if he thought fit. The lots gave this pro¬ 
vince to Cornelius, who immediately let out. This, 
was the firft expedition of the Romans againft Sardinia 
and Corfica. 

Thefe two iflands are fo near each other, that they 
might be taken almoft for one and the fame : but they 
diff er very much in the nature of their foil and climate, 
as well as in the genius and character of their inhabi¬ 
tants. Sardinia was otherwife called Ichnufa. It does 
not give place in extent to the greateft iflands in the 
Mediterranean, nor for goodnefs to the moft fertile. 
-}• Valerius Maximus, fpeakingof Sicily and Sardinia, 
calls them the abundant feeders and nourifhers of 
Rome. It was rich in cattle, bore excellent corn in 

* C. Duilium—redeuntem a ccena fencm fsepe videbam puer. (It 
is Cato wlio fpcaks) Dele&abatur cerco funali, .&'tibicine ; quce fibi 
nullo exemplo privatus fumpferat: tantum licentins dabat gloria. Cic. 
de Sene£h n. 44. 

•[ Siciliam & Sardiniam, benigniHimas urbis nofirce matrices. Val. 
Max. viii. 6. 
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great plenty, and had many mines both of gold and A. R.493 
filver. The air has been counted bad in all feafons, A a “g. Ci 
but efpecially in fummer. The principal city was 
Caralis, now called Cagliari, oppofite to Africa, and 
has a good port. 

Corfica, called by the Greeks Cyrnus, is not to be 
compared to Sardinia, either for extent or power. It 
is mountainous, rough, inacceffible, and uncultivated 
in many places. The inhabitants partake of the na¬ 
ture of the foil, and are of a grofs and brutal difpofi- 
tion. They bear fubjeCtion with great reluctance, and' * 
are averfe to all makers. They had feveral cities, but 
not much frequented: the principal were Aleria, a 
colony of the Phoceans, and Nicea, a colony of the 
Hetrurians. It is now divided into two parts, the 
one on this fide of the mountains, in which there are 
five and forty fmall diftriCts, that they call Pieves, 
wherein are BaHia the capital of the ifland, Balagnia,- 
Calvi, Corte, Aleria, and the cape of Corfica; the 
other part beyond the mountains, in which there are 
one and twenty diftriCts or Pieves ; the principal cities 
are Ajazzo, Boniface, Forto-Vecchio, and Sarna. 

The Carthaginians had long made war with the in¬ 
habitants of thefe two ifiands, and had at length 
pofiefied themfelves. of the whole country, except 
fuch places as were inacceffible and impracticable, to 
which no army could approach, and where it was 
impoffible to' force them. As it was ffiOre eafy to 
overcome the-bodies, than the minds of thefe people,- 
the Carthaginians had recourfe to a ftrange method in 
refpeCt to them, which was to root up all their corn 
and other productions of the earth, in orddi 1 to ‘Hold 
them in entire dependence, by obliging them to fetch 
every thing neceflary to life from Africa, and by pro¬ 
hibiting them, upon pain of death, either to fow grain 
or to plant •fruit-trees. Ariftotie,- who relates this 
faCt, does not- mention at-what time it was. Plow Aufcuk'f" 
capable was fo cruel and inhuman a treatment to ir- p. t ir¬ 
ritate a people naturally fierce, and enemies to every 
kind of fubjeCtion ! To reduce them, it was necefiary 
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A.R.493 nor to root up the corn from their lands, but the love 
Ant. c. Q f 2jV) ert y natural to all men from their hearts •, or to 
fpeak more properly, pains fhould have been taken to 
foften and polifh their manners, by treating them with 
gentlenefs and humanity. The Carthaginians in con- 
fequence could never make themfelves entirely matters 
/ of this people, * fufficiently fubjefted to obey but not 
to be treated like flaves, as Tacitus fays of the people 
of Great Britain. 

The Conful Cornelius advances towards thefc 
• iOands, and firft took Aleria in Corfica 3 after which 
all the other places furrendered themfelves. From 
thence he went to Sardinia. He fell in, on his way, 
with the enemy’s fleet, which he put to flight. He 
intended to attack Olbia; but finding himfelf too 
weak, and that city in too good a condition to defend 
itfelf, he renounced the fiege, and returned to Rome 
in order to raife more numerous forces. At his return 
he was more fortunate. Having defeated and killed 
Hanno in a battle, he took the city. The Conful 
ordered the funeral of the Carthaginian general to be 
folemnized in an honourable manner 3 convinced that 
luch an aft of humanity, in refpeft to an enemy, 
would very much exalt the luftre of the viftory he 
had gained. That aftion fuits the probity and virtue 
of Cornelius, as attefted by an antient infcription, 
which I fhall repeat here, becau'fe it is Ihort; but it 
includes the moft perfeft praife, in faying, that Cor¬ 
nelius held the firft rank amongft the perfons of worth 
and honour. Hone cinoni ploerumei enfentiont duonoruin 
optimom fuijfe virom: which according to the manner 
of later ages would be wrote, Hv.nc mum plurimi con- 
fentiunt benorum optimum fuijfe virum. 

■orof.iv. 7. Rome faw herfelf expoied at that time within her 
Zonar. own W alls to an exceeding danger, from which Ihe 
wn. 3S6. wa$ p re p ervec i ^ extreme good fortune. The faft 
is as follows. The rowers, in the Roman fleets, were 


* Jam domiti ut paveant, nondum ut ferviant. Tacit, in vit, 
Agric. c. 13, 
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compofed partly of freed-men, who from flaves had A. R. 493. 
been made Roman citizens, and partly of foldiers fur- A ^' g C ' 
nifhed by the allies. Both the one and the other were 
called focii navales, as we find in feveral parts of Livy. Liv. 
They were lifted, and took an oath, as foldiers. In xxxvi. 2. 
the fecond Punic war, as the public treaftiry was ex- 2 * 
haufted, the citizens were obliged to furnifli, andxlii. 27. 
maintain at their own expence, a certain number of xsn% 
their flaves for rowers, according to the amount of 
their eftates. At the time of which we are fpeakiug, 
there were four thoufand men at Rome, moft of them 
Samnites, fent by the allies to make up the number of 
rowers. As they had a declared averfion for the fea- 
fervice, they were continually talking with each other 
upon the misfortune to which they were going to be 
expofed. This inflamed them to fuch a degree, that 
they formed the defign of burning and plundering the 
city. Three thoufand flaves entered into this confpi- 
racy. Happily one of the officers of the Samnites 
difcovered the plot, and informed himfelf in all the 
circumftances of it, which he immediately imparted 
to the Senate, who ftifled it in its birth, and before it 
could break out. 

The Conful Floras did no great exploits in Sicily. 
Cornelius, having driven the Carthaginian arms both 
out of Corfica and Sardinia, triumphed with great 
glory. 


SECT. II. 

The Conful Atilius is preferved in great danger by the 
ccurage of Calpurnius Flamma , a Legionary Tribune. 
He beats the Carthaginian fleet. Regains is defied 
Conful. Famous battle of Ecnoma gained by the Ro¬ 
mans at fea. The two Confuls go to /.fjrica , take Clypea , 
and ravage the whole country.' Regains continues to 
command in Africa in quality of Proconful : his Collegue 
returns to Rome. Regains demands a fuccejjor. Battle 

%vith the ferpent of Bagrada. Battle gained by Re- 
M 3 gtdus* 
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gulus. He takes Turns. Hard propofals of peace of¬ 
fered by Regulus to the Carthaginians : they refufe 
them. The arrival of Xanthippus the Lacedemonian 
revives the courage and confidence of the Carthaginians. 
Regulus is defeated in a battle by Xanthippus, and 
taken prfoner. Xanthippus retires. Reflexions of 
Polybius upon that great event. A new fleet built at 
Rome. The Carthaginians raife the fiege of Clypea. 
The Confuls go to Africa with a numei ous fleet. After 
gaining two battles, they put to fea again to return to 
Italy. The Roman fleet is difperfed by a dreadful form 
upon the coafts of Sicily. The Carthaginians bejiege , 
and take, Agrigentum. The taking of Panormus by 
the Romans is followed by the furrender of many places, 
The Romans, difccurcged by ftveral fhipwrecks, renounce 
the fea. Lipara taken. ' Difobedience of an officer fc~ 
■verely punifhed. Remarkable feverity of the Cenfors, 
The Senate turn their whole efforts again to the war by 
fea. Famous battle by land near Panormus gained by 
the Proconful Metellus over the Carthaginians. The 
elephants that were taken are flent to Rome. Manner in 
which they are made to pafs the ftrait. The Cartha¬ 
ginians fend Ambaffadors to Rome to treat of peace , or 
of the exchange cf prifoners. Regulus accompanies them. 
He declares againfi the exchange, He returns to Car T 
thage , where he is put to death in the mofl cruel tor¬ 
ments. Reflexions upon the conftancy and patience of 
„ Regulus. 


A. R. 494. A. Atilius Calatinus. 

Ant. C. 

158. C. Sulpjcius Paterculus. 

Zonar. a TILIIJS, to whom the command of the land- 
X,'iv. Epit. army in Sicily had fallen by lot, confined himfelf 
xvii. ‘ to the fiege of Mytiftrata *, a very ftrong place, 
A. Gell. -which his predeceffors had attacked at different times, 
but always without fuccefs. After a long refiftance 
the Carthaginian garrifon, tired with the cries and 

? Situated weftward, near the river Alssfus. . 

lamen-r' 
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lamentations of the women and children, who eagerly a^R- 49+- 
demanded that an end fhould be put to the cruel evils 
the city had long fuffered, quitted the place in the 
night, and left the inhabitants at liberty to dilpofe of 
their fate as they thought fit. The next morning they 
opened their gates to the Romans. Their fubmiffion, 
which was entirely voluntary, deferved the kindeft 
and molt indulgent treatment. But the foldiers, who 
had fuffered the length of the fiege with impatience, 
tranfported with fury, and hearkening only to revenge, 
put all to the fword without regard to age or fex, till 
the Conful, to put an end to the daughter, caufed 
declaration to be made, that the foldiers Ihouid have 
the money for which the prifoners were fold. Avarice 
prevailed over cruelty, and difarmed thofe frantic 
wretches. The citizens that efcaped their fury were 
fold •, and the place was plundered and afterwards de- 
ftroyed. 

The fame Conful having entered a valley, com- F]orus;; 
manded by an eminence, upon which the Carthaginian 2. 
General was polled, could not have difengaged him- ^ uI - GelI> 
felf, and mull have perilhed there with all his troops, 7 ' 
but for the valour and boldnefs of one of his officers. 

He was called, according to the moll common opi¬ 
nion, (for authors differ concerning the name of that 
brave man) Calpurnius Flamina, and was Tribune 
of a legion. After the example of the Decii, he ex- 
pofed himfelf, with three hundred men intrepid like 
himfelf, to certain death to preferve the army. “ Let » 

“ us die,” faid he to them, “ and by our deaths de- 
“ liver the Conful and the legions.” Hefet out, and 
found means to feize a neighbouring eminence. The 
enemy did not fail to go thither to difiodge him. 

Though their number was fmall, as they were deter¬ 
mined to perilh, they fold their lives dear, made an 
horrible Daughter, and 1 defended themfelves long 
enough to give the Conful opportunity to fave the 
army, whillt the enemy was folely intent upon driving 
tiiem from that eminence. The Carthaginians, feeing 
their defign frullrated, retired. 
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A-R-w- The fequel of fo heroic an action is quite wonder- 
/ " 5 s. ful, and exalts the luftre of it. Calpurnius was found 
in the mid ft of an heap of dead bodies both of his own 
men and the enemy, and was the only one that re- 
fpired amongft them. He was covered all over with 
wounds •, but happily not one of them was mortal, 
and was carried ofij" and dreffed: infinite care was 
taken of him ; and being perfeftly cured, he did his 
country good fervice long after. To be taken in this 
manner out of an heap of the dead, is almoft to come 
out of the grave, and to furvive one’s felf. Cato, 
from whom Aulus Gejlius extracted the account of 
this courageous adtion, compares it to that of * Leo¬ 
nidas amongft the Greeks at Thermopyls, with this 
difference, that the valour of the Spartan King was 
celebrated by the praifes and applaufes of all Greece, 
and the remembrance of it prefer/'d in all hiftories, 
andtranfmitted down to pofterity by paintings, ftatues, 
infcriptions, and every kind of public monuments that 
perpetuate the name and glory of great men : where¬ 
as a moderate and tranfient praife, a crown of turf 
{corona gromnca) was all the reward of the Roman 
tribune. How many heroic actions of our armies are 
at this day ftill lefs known and lefs celebrated than 
that of Calpurnius Flamma ! He was very well fatis- 
fied with his fate, and thought himfclf fufficiently 
honoured. And indeed, -f of all the crowns with 
which the exploits of the Roman citizens were re¬ 
warded, that of turf was far the molt glorious, and 
took place even of thofe of gold fet with diamonds. 
In thefe happy times the Romans were not at all fen- 
fible to intereft, and would have thought it difhonour- 

* Leonidas, Laccdternonius 1 and a til r, qui fimile apud Thermopylas 
fecit. Propter ejus virtutes omnis Gnecia gloriam atque gratiam 
prsccipuam* claritndinis inclutifimnc decoravere. nionimentis, fignis, 
ifa.tuis, elogiis, hifloriis, aliifque rebus gratiflimum id cjus facinm 
habucre. "At Trilpuno militum parva laus pro fa&is reli&a, qui 
idem fecerat, atque rem fervaverat. Cato, apud Aul.Gell. 

f Corona quidem nulla fuit graminea nobilior, in majeftate populi 

terrarnm principis, prjciniilque glorix. ^Gemmatrc & aurere. poffc 

banc fticre, funtque cuh&sc magno intervallo, mpgnaque differentia. 
yiiv. xxii. 3. • - 

• •. ing 
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ing themfelves to aft from fuch mean and abjeft mo- A.R.494. 
tives. Glory, and the pleafure of ferving their coun- A "*j c ’ 
try, were deemed the only rewards of virtue. 

The Conful made an advantageous amends for his 
fault by reducing feveral cities of Sicily. 

His collegue had at the fame time fuch good fuc- 
r.efs in Sardinia, that he ventured to go from thence 
with his fleet to Africa. The alarm was great there. 
Hannibal, who was at Carthage after his flight from 
Sicily, received orders to go againft the Conful. The 
two armies were leparated by a furious tempefl, and 
both driven into the ports of Sardinia. A battle en-Pol y u.i. 
fued near that ifland. Hannibal was defeated by his 2S> 
own fault, and had moft of his fhips taken. The 
troops, who afcribed their defeat to his temerity, 
avenged therfifelves upon him by crucifying him, 
which was the ufual punifhment amongfl the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

C. Duilius was Cenfor this year with L. Cornelius Fail. Ca- 
Scipio. pit- 


C, Atilius Regulus. 

,Cn. Cornelius Blasio,. 

Regulus was aftually employed in * fowing his land, 
when the officers fent by the Senate, came to inform 
him, that he -f was clefted Conful. Happy times, 
when poverty was fo much in honour, and Confuls 
were taken from the plow. Thofe hands enured to 
country labours, fuftained the State, and cut to pieces 
the numerous armies of its enemies ! 

Some prodigies happened about this time upon the 
Alban mountain, in feveral other places, and in the 
city itfelf. The Senate ordered, that facrifices fhould 
be offered, and the games, called Feriae Latinae, ce- 


* For this reafon he was furnamed Serranus. 

+ Illis temporibus ab aratro arceflebantur, qui Confutes fierent— 
Atilium fua manu fpargentem femen, qui miffi erant, convenerunt. 
Cic. pro Rofc. Amer. n. 50. 

Sed illse ruftico opere attrito: manus falutem publicam ftabilierunt, 
ingentes hoftium copias peffum dederunt. Val. Max. iv.4. 

- lebrated 
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lebrated again. For this purpofe a Dictator was no¬ 
minated. 

The Conful Regulus, (this is not the great Regu- 
jus) who commanded the Roman fleet, having landed 
at Tyndarida, a city of Sicily, oppofite to Lipara, and 
having defcried the Carthaginian fleet under Amilcar 
in motion there without order, he fet out firft with 
ten fHips, and commanded the reft to follow him. 
The Carthaginians feeing the enemy divided, and not 
in a good difpolition, lome only going on board, 
whilft others were weighing anchor, and the advanced 
guard very diftant from thofe that followed, they 
ftood towards that guard, furrounded and funk all 
the galleys, except that of the Conful, which was in 
great danger: but as it was well fupplied with row¬ 
ers, and lighter than the reft, it happily extricated it- 
felf, and got clear. It was a great fault in the Admi¬ 
ral to advance rafhly with fo fmall a number of fhips, 
without being apprized of the enemy’s force. He 
had the good fortune to repair it foon. The reft of 
the R.oman fhips arrived prefently after, drew up in 
a line, charged the Carthaginians, took ten of their 
Ihips, and funk eight. The reft retired into the 
iflands of Lipara. 

L. Manlius Vulso. 

Cvedicius. 

The laft of thefe Confuls dying in office, to him 
was fubftituted 

M. Atilius Regulus II. 

The Romans had ftrengthened themfelves exceed¬ 
ingly at fea the preceding years, and gained many 
battles ; they however confidered all the advantages 
they had gained hitherto, as trials, and preparations 
for a great enterprize which they meditated: this was 
to attack the Carthaginians in their own country. 
The latter feared nothing fo much, and to avert lb 

dan- 
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dangerous a blow, refolved to come to a battle, what¬ 
ever it coft them. 

Dreadful preparations were made on both lides. 
The Roman fleet confifted of three hundred and 
thirty Ihips, and carried an hundred and forty thou- 
fand men, each fhip having three hundred rowers, 
and an hundred and twenty combatants. That of 
the Carthaginians, commanded by Amilcar and Han- 
no, had ten fhips more, and men in proportion. I 
.defire the reader to take particular notice of the 
greatnefs of this, armament, which mull give him a 
quite different idea, from what we ufually have of 
the navies of the antients. 

The Romans anchored firft at Melfana: from thence 
they left Sicily on their right, and doubling the cape 
of Pachynus, they bore away towards * Ecnorna ; be- 
caufe their army was in that neighbourhood. As 
to the Carthaginians, they advanced towards Lily- 
baeum, and from thence to Heraclea of Minos. The- 
two fleets foon came in fight. One could not behold 
two fuch great fleets and armies, nor be witnefs of 
the extraordinary movements they made in preparing 
for battle, without being llruck with fome dread at 
the fight of the danger, which two of the moll pow¬ 
erful people of the earth were upon the point of ex¬ 
periencing. 

The Romans keptthemfelves in a readinefs to fight 
if the enemy offered them battle, and to make a de- 
fcent in their country,' if they did not prevent it. 
They chofe the befl of their land troops, and divided 
their whole army into four parts, of which each had 
two names. The firft was called the firft legion and 
the firft fquadron, and fo of the reft, except the 
fourth, which was called the Triarii, a name given 
by the Romans to the laft line of the land army. 

Reflecting, that they were going to fight in the 
open fea, and that the enemy’s ftrength confifted in 


* Ecnoma, a city and mountain called Di licata, near the mouth 
of Himera, or Salli, upon the fouth fide of Sicily, 
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49 6 ' the Iightnefs of their fhips, they thought it necefiary 

c " to fix upon a fecure order of battle, and one which 
could not eafily be broke. In order to this the two 
veflels of fix benches of oars, on board of which 
were the two Confuls Regulus and Manlius, were placed 
in the front fide by fide. Each of them was followed 
by a line or file of fhips, of which the one formed the 
firft, and the other the fecond, fquadron. The vef¬ 
fels of each line kept off, and enlarged ' the fpace in 
the middle in proportion as they drew up, and kept 
their heads turned outwards. The two firft fquadrons 
drawn up in this order, formed the two fides of an 
acute-angled triangle. The fpace in the middle was 
void. The third fquadron formed the bafe of the 
triangle, extending in breadth from the end of the 
firfh fquadron to that of the fecond. Thus the order 
of battle had the figure of a triangle. This third 
fquadron towed the tranfports difpofed in a long line 
behind it. And laft of all was the fourth fquadron, 
or the Triarii, which was fo drawn up, as to extend 
at both ends beyond the line that preceded it. 

This order of battle, adapted in the whole either to 
motion or aftion, and at the fame time very difficult 
to break, was entirely extraordinary, and perhaps un¬ 
exampled, but without doubt founded upon good 
reafons, for which perfons fkilful in naval affairs can 
account, though above my comprehenfion. I con¬ 
tent myfelf, in order to affift the reader to conceive it 
the more eafily, to exhibit the image of it to his eyes in 
this place. 

Whilft all things were preparing in this manner, 
the Carthaginian Generals exhorted their foldiers, by 
telling them very fuccimftly, “ that by gaining the 
battle, they would have no war to fuftain, except in 
Sicily ; whereas if they loft it, they would be obliged 
to defend their own country, and all that was deareft 
to them in the world.” They then gave orders for 
the troops to go on board their fhips and prepare for 
battle, which the foldiers executed with joy and dis¬ 
patch, extremely animated by the powerful motives, 

which 
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•which had juft been laid before them in few words, A. R.496, 
and iliewing a courage and confidence capable of in- Ant - c - 

. . , . 0 , D ' r 25 6 - 

timidating the enemy. 

The Carthaginian Generals, regulating the difpo- 
fition of their fleet by that of the Romans, divided 
it into three fquadrons, drawn up in one line. They 
extended the right wing towards the main fea, by re¬ 
moving it a little from the centre, as if to furround 
the enemy, and turned their heads towards them. 

To the left wing they joined a fourth fquadron, drawn 
up in a curve line, inclining towards the lhore. Han- 
no the General, who had been worfted at the fiege of 
Agrigentum, commanded the right wing, and had 
with him the (hips and galleys that were fitted: by 
their lightnefs to furround the enemy. Amilcar, who 
had already commanded- at Tyndarida, referved the 
centre and the left to himfelf. During the battle, he 
made life of a ftratagem, which might have occafion- 
ed the ruin of the Romans, if his fleet had made the 
ufe of it that they ought. As the Carthaginians 
were drawn up in a Angle line, which therefore leemed 
eafy to be broke, the Romans began by attacking 
the centre. Upon which, in order to feparate their 
army, orders were fent to the centre of the Cartha¬ 
ginians to retreat. Accordingly it.fled •, and the Ro¬ 
mans' fuffering themfelves to be carried awqy by their 
ardor, purfued thole that gave way with a rafh impe- 
tuofity. The firft and fecond fquadrons, in effect of 
this movement, feparated from the third, which had 
the tranfports in tow ; and from the fourth, in which, 
were the Triarii intended to fupporf them. When 
they were at a certain diftance a fignal was hoifted in 
Amilcar’s Ihip, upon which thofe that fled, faced 
about vigoroufly againft their purfuers. The battle 
now grew warm on bothfides ; the Carthaginians had 
the advantage of the Romans by the lightnefs of their 
fhips, and their addrefsand facility in advancing and 
retiring: but the vigour of the Romans in the charge, 

' their Corvi for grappling with the enemy’s fhips, the 
prefence of their Generals who fought at the head bf t 

them, 
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A. R. 496. them, and in whofe light they ardently defired to 
fignalize themfelves, inipired them with no lefs confi¬ 
dence than the Carthaginians had on their fide., Such 
was the attack in this part of the fleets. 

At the fame tirrle Hanno, who commanded the 
right wing, and in the beginning of the battle had 
kept at fome diftance from the reft of the navy, ad¬ 
vancing into the open fea, veered about to charge the 
fhips of the Triarii in the rear, and put them into 
confufion. On the other fide, the Carthaginians of 
the left wing, who were near the land in a curve line, 
changed their fituation, drew up in front, keeping 
their heads oppofite to the enemy, and charged the 
third fquadron, that had the tranfports in tow. That 
fquadron immediately let go the vefiels made fall to 
them, and came to blows. Thus the whole battle 
was divided into three parts, each engaging at a very 
great diftance from the other. The viftory was a 
long time doubtful, and wavered between both par¬ 
ties. But at length the fquadron commanded by 
Amilcar, not being able to refill longer, was put to 
flight, and Manlius made fail the fhips he had taken 
to his own. Regulus went to aid the Triarii and 
tranfports with the galleys of the fecond fquadron,. 
which had not fuffered at all. Whilft he was engaged 
with Hanno’s fleet, the Triarii, who v/ere ajmoft re¬ 
duced to furrender, refumed courage, and returned, 
to the charge with vigour. The Carthaginians, attack¬ 
ed in front and rear, and furrounded by this new aid, 
in their confufion gave way and made oft. 

Things were in this ftate, when Manlius returned, 
and perceived the third fquadron driven towards the 
fhore by the .left wing of the Carthaginians. The 
tranfports and Triarii being fafe, Regulus and he 
joined, in order to extricate that fquadron out of the 
danger in which it was. For it was in a manner be- 
fieged, and would infallibly have been defeated, if 
the Carthaginians had not contented thcmielves with 
hemming it in towards the fhore, for fear of board¬ 
ing and clofe fight. The Confuls arrived, furrounded 
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the Carthaginians, and took fifty of their lhips with A.R.49S, 
all their crews. - Some having ftood in for the land A ’l^' 
found their fafety in flight. Such were the events of 
the different attacks, in all which the Romans had the 
advantage, and gained a compleat viftory. For 
twenty-four of their fhips that were funk, the Cartha¬ 
ginians loft thirty: no lhip of the Romans fell into 
the hands of the enemy, and the latter had fixty-four 
taken. 

The fruit of this victory was, as the Romans had Polyb. i. 
projected, their failing to Africa, after having refitted 361 
their fhips, and fupplied them with all things necef- viibwo. 
fary for a long war in a ftrange country. The Car¬ 
thaginian Generals feeing that they could not prevent 
their paflage, would at leaft have retarded it for fome 
weeks, in order either to give Carthage time to put 
itfelf into a condition of defence, or to fend them 
the aids they expected. The queftion was to make 
propofals of peace to the Confuls. Amilcar did not 
dare to go to them in perfon, left the Romans Ihould 
feize him, by way of reprifal, for the Conful Corne¬ 
lius Afina, treacheroufly taken five years before and 
fent in chains to Carthage. Hanno was bolder. He 
went to the Confuls, and declared that he was come 
to treat of peace with them, and to make, if pofii- 
ble, a good alliance between the two States. He 
heard however, fome Romans about the Confuls mur¬ 
mur about Cornelius Afina, and actually fay, that 
they ought to follow that example on this occafion. 

“ If you do that,” fays Hanno, “ you will be as bad 
“ as the Africans.” The Confuls filenced their at¬ 
tendants, and addrefling themfelves to Hanno faid : * 

“ You need be under no apprehenfions on that head : 

“ the faith of Rome fecures you from that fear.” 

They did not enter into a conference with him con¬ 
cerning an accommodation. They well perceived 
with what view he came : befides which, the great 


Ifto te metu, Hanno, fides civitatis noftr£ liberat, Val. Max* 
vi. 6« 
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A.R.496. fucceffes they promifed themfelves, made them pre- 

A ^ C ' ^ er war t0 P eacc ‘ 

Fior 5 ii’. a. Some days after the Confuls fet out with the fleet, 
but not without extreme repugnance on the fide of 
feme foldiers and even officers, whom the name only 
of the fea, a long voyage, and the coaft of an enemy 
greatly difpirited. Mannius, one of the legionary 
Tribunes, diftinguiffied himfelf more than the reft, 
and from complaints and murmuring went fo far as. 
to refufe to obey. Regulus, who was a man of great 
fteadinefs and authority, pointing to the rods and axes 
carried by the Lidtor, told him in a menacing tone, 
that “ he knew how to make himfelf be obeyed.” 
*One fear got the better of the other, and the me¬ 
nace of prefent death made him a refolute navigator. 

Polyb. i. They had a good voyage, without being crofted 

30,31. by any ftorm or other bad accident. The firft ffiips 
came to an anchor on the coaft near the promontory 
of ft Hermasum, which lying in the gulf of Car¬ 
thage, projedls into the fea on. the fide towards Si¬ 
cily. ^They waited there for the-reft of the fleet, and 
when it came up, fteered along the coaft as far as Af- 
pis, otherwife called ft Clypea. They landed there, 
and having drawn their ffiips afhore, they covered 
them with an intrenchment; and on the refufal of the 
inhabitants to open their gates, they befieged the 
place. 

It is eafy to conceive the trouble and emotion, 
which the arrival of the Romans occafioned amongft 
the Carthaginians. From the moment they received 
advice of the lofs of the battle of Ecnoroa, the alarm 
became general throughout the whole country. Con¬ 
vinced that the Confuls, encouraged by their great,- 
and feemingly unexpected, fuceels, would not fail to 
advance with their victorious troops to Carthage, if it 

.» * Securi diflri&a Imperator metu mortis navigandi fecit audaciam. 
Flor. 

f It is believed to be the fame as the promontory of Mercury or 
Hermaeum, now called Good Cape. 

X Now Quipia, below the promontory of Mercury. 
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were only to infult it; they were in continual appre- A.R.496. 
henfions, and expected every moment to fee the army Ant - c - 
of the enemy before their gates. 25 * 

The Confuls, on their fide, as foon as they became 
mailers of Clypea, after having fortified it well, made 
it their place of arms : they then difpatched couriers 
to Rome, to give the Senate advice of their fuccefsful 
landing, and to receive its orders concerning the far¬ 
ther operations of the war. In the mean time they 
difperled themfelves about the flat country, deftroyed 
it in a terrible manner, carried off a vail number of 
cattle, with twenty thoufand prifoners. They found 
the land rich and fertile, which had not felt the fword 
of an enemy fince the irruption of Agathocles, that 
is to fay, during fifty years. 

The courier being returned from Rome brought 
back the Senate's orders, who had thought proper to. 
continue Regulus in the command of the army in 
Africa as Proconful, and to recal his coilegue, with a 
great part of the fleet and army, leaving Regulus 
only forty lhips, fifteen thoufand foot, and five hun¬ 
dred horfe. Part of the fleet might have been necef- 
fary for preferving the conquefts in Sicily ; but to re¬ 
duce the forces of the Conful to fo fmall a number of 
lhips and men, was evidently renouncing the advan¬ 
tages to be expected from the defcent in Africa. 

Manlius, before winter came on, let out with the 
reft of the fleet and army. Zonaras tells us, that 
the Conful brought away many Roman citizens, who 
had been taken in the preceding years by the Car¬ 
thaginians. and were delivered by him out of llavery. 
Perhaps Cornelius Afina, whom we lhall fee Conful 
again in a Ihort time, was of that number. Manlius, 
at his return to Rome with great fpoils, was ex¬ 
tremely well received, and had the honour of a naval 
triumph granted him. 
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Serv. Fulvius P tilt in us Nobilior. 

M. /Emilius Paulus. 

I have juft faid, that the Senate did not think it 
proper to recal Regulus from Africa, and to interrupt 
the courfe of his vidlories, but had continued him in 
the command of the army. No one was fo forry for 
this decree as him for whom it feeined fo glorious. 
Fie wrote to the Senate to complain of it, and to 
demand that fomebody fhould be fent to fucceed him. 
One of his reafons was, “ That a day-labourer, taking 
the advantage of the death of the hufbandman who 
cultivated his fmall eftate of feven acres, had ran 
away with all his working tools ufecl in manuring: 
That his prefence was therefore abfolutely neceffary, 
left, if his field fhould happen to lie uncultivated, 
he Should not have fubfiftence for his wife and chil¬ 
dren.” The Senate decreed, That his field fhould be 
cultivated at the expence of the public ; that working 
tools fhoulcl be bought to Supply the place of thofe 
which had been ftolen •, and that the Commonwealth 
Should provide for the wife and children of Regulus. 
* Thus the Roman People made themfelves in fome 
meafure the hufbandman of Regulus. And this 
was all that fo rare an example of virtue, which will 
do honour to Rome during all ages, coft the public 
treafury. 

Flow amazing was the Simplicity of this conqueror 
of the Carthaginians! Some will perhaps call it, his 
rufticity. But let Such term it as they will, the dis¬ 
cerning will always perceive his exalted worth, and 
greatnefs of foul. For my part, I can’t tell whether 
to admire him moft at the head of armies, conquering 
the enemies of his country, or with the companions 
of his labours, cultivating his little field. ' We here 

* Fuit nsc tanti fervuvn non habere, nt colonis cjus Populus Ro¬ 
manos eflet. Si: nec. cle Confol. ad Helv. cap. 12. 

f Tanti scrario noftro virtutis Atilianae excmplum, quo omnissetas 
Romana gloriabitur, ftetit, Val. Max* iv, 4 ., 
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fee, how much true merit is above riches. The A.r. 497. 
glory of Regulus (till fubfifts: for who can reiufe him 
their efteem ? The wealth of the opulent perifhes 
with them, and often before them, “ either in mak¬ 
ing no ufe, or a bad one one, of it.” 

The Carthaginians in the mean time had cftablifhed 
two leaders to command in the city. Alilrubal the 
fonofHanno, and Boftar, and had made Amilcar re¬ 
turn from Sicily, who had brought with him five thou- 
fand foot and five hundred horfe. Theie three Ge¬ 
nerals, after having deliberated together concerning 
the prefent flate of affairs, concluded unanimoufiy, that 
it was not proper to keep the troops fhut up within 
the walls, as had been done hitherto, nor to leave the 
Romans at liberty to ruin the whole country with im¬ 
punity. The army in confequence took the field. 

As for Regulus, he did not let his own lie ftill, but val. Max. 
continually advancing, deffcroyed all the country in '• 
his way. Being come to a place through which the 
river * Bagrada runs, he found th&rc, if hiftorians 
may be believed, an enemy of a kind entirely new, 
which he did not expeft, and from which his army 
had much to fuller : this was a ferpent of enormous 
magnitude. When the foldiers went to the river to 
fetch water, he darted out upon them, and either 
crufhed them to death with the weight of his body, 
fmothered them with the folds of his tail, or killed 
them with his envenomed breath. The hard feales of 
his (kin made him invulnerable to darts, and every 
other kind of weapons. It was neccffary to plant ca- 
tapultas and baliffas againfl him, and to attack him in 
form like a citadel. At length, after many ineffec¬ 
tual difeharges, a (tone of a vaft fize flung with ex¬ 
ceeding force, broke his back-bone, and laid him 
upon the earth The foldiers were fo much afraid of 
fo terrible an enemy, though in a manner dead, that 
he was not entirely killed without difficulty. Regulus 
fent his fpoils, that is to fay his (kin, fix and twenty 


* A river between Utjc? and Carthage. It is now called Megrada. 
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A.R. 497 -feet long, to Rome. It was hung up in a temple, 
where Pliny the Naturalift fays, it was to be feen in 
Plin. viii. the time of the war of Numantia. 

Polyb. i. From Bagrada Regulus advanced to * Adis, one of 
3, ‘ the llrongelt towns of the country, and beneged it. 
The Carthaginians marched immediately to the relief 
of that place, ' and polled themfelves upon an hill 
which commanded the camp of the Romans, and 
ffom which they could annoy them very much; but 
its fituation rendered a great part of their army ufelefs." 
For the principal ftrength of the Carthaginian forces 
coniilled in cavalry and elephants, which were of no 
ufe except on plains. Regulus did not give them 
time to come down from thence : and to take advan¬ 
tage of the elfential fault committed by the Carthagi¬ 
nian Generals, he attacked them in that poll, and af¬ 
ter a weak refiltance, in which their own elephants 
did them more hurt than the enemy themfelves, he 
put them to the rout. The plain fecured the horfe 
and the elephants. The viftors, after having purfued 
the infantry for fome time, returned to plunder the 
camp. In this adlion the Carthaginians had feventeen 
thouland men killed, and five thoufand taken prifon- 
ers, with twelve elephants. The news of this vi&ory, 
which loon fpread univerfally, acquired the Romans not 
only the neighbouring, but very remote, countries, and 
in a few days almoftfourfcore cities and towns furren- 
dered to them. Regulus, loon after, made himfelf 
mailer of Tunis, a place of importance, which 
brought him very near Carthage ; it being only about 
twelve or fifteen miles from thence, 
fbld. 31. The enemy were extremely alarmed. Every thing 
had gone againlt them hitherto. They had been de¬ 
feated by fea and land. More than two hundred 
places had furrendered to the vidlor. The Numidians 
committed greater ravages in the country than the 
Romans. They expedled every moment to fee them- 
, ielves befieged in their capital. The peafants flying 

* It does not fubfilt now, and where it was, is not known. 
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thither from all Tides with their wives and children for A - R -497 
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refuge, augmented the confufion and trouble 
made them apprehend famine in cafe of a fiege. 

The Carthaginians feeing themfelves without 
or refource, deputed the principal perfons of 
Senate to demand peace of the Roman General, 
gulus, who apprehended the coming of a fucceffor 
to deprive him of the glory of his exploits ; and 
befides, feeing himfelf not in a condition, with 
the few troops that had been left him, to undertake 
the fiege of Carthage, which was the foie means to 
terminate the war entirely in Africa, did not refufe to 
treat. He made lome propofals of peace to the con- Polyb 
quered ; but they appeared fa hard, that they could 
not hearken to them. Thefe conditions were, “ That 
they Ihould give up all Sicily and Sardinia to the Ro¬ 
mans •, that they Ihould reltore them their prifoners 
without ranfomj that they Ihould ranfom their own 
at fuch a price as Ihould be agreed upon ; that they 
Ihould bear all the expences of the war, and pay an 
annual tribute.” To thefe he added fome other con¬ 
ditions no lefs mortifying: “ That they Ihould con- 
fider all thofe as friends and enemies, who were fo to 
the Romans -, that they Ihould ufe no long fhips ; that 
they Ihould have but one Ihip of war at fea; and that 
they Ihould furnilh the Romans, whenever required, 
with fifty galleys of three benches of oars entirely 
equipped.” As he was allured the Carthaginians were 
reduced to extremities, he would abate nothing of 
thefe conditions, whatever inftances the deputies made 
to him on that head 3 and through a preftimption, 
with which great and unexpected fuccefies are almoft 
always attended, he treated them with haughtinefs, 
affirming, that they ought to confider all he left them 
as great favour, adding with a kind of infult, “ That 
“ they ought either to know how to conquer, or how 
“ to fubmit to the viftor.” So hard and haughty a 
treatment enraged the Carthaginians, and they refolved 
rather to perilh with their fwords in their hands, than 
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to fubmit to any thing fo unworthy of the greatnefs 
of Carthage. 

In this dreadful extremity a reinforcement of auxi¬ 
liary troops -from Greece arrived very opportunely, 
amongft whom was Xanthippus the Lacedaemonian, 
educated in the Spartan difcipline, and who had learnt 
the art military in that excellent fchool. When he 
had informed himfelf in all the circumftances of the 
laft battle, had clearly perceived how it came to be 
loft, and feen with his own eyes, wherein the principal 
ftrength of the Carthaginians confifted ; he declared 
publickly, and often repeated it in converfation with 
the other officers, that if the Carthaginians had been 
defeated, it was entirely owing to the incapacity of 
their Generals, who had not known how to employ 
the ftrength and advantages they had in their own 
hands. This difcourfe was related to the public Coun¬ 
cil, on whom it made great impreffion. He was de- 
fired to repair thither. He fupported his opinion 
with fuch ftrong and convincing reafons, that he 
made the faults which the Generals had committed 
evident to every body ; and he ffiewed as clearly, that 
in obferving a different conduft, the country might 
not only be fecured, but the enemy driven out of it. 

Such a difcourfe revived the courage ana hopes of the 
affembly. They defired,'and in fome meafure forced 
him, for he made a difficulty of it a great while, 
to take upon himfelf the, command of the army. 
When they law, in the excrcifes which he made the 
troops perform without the walls, his manner of draw¬ 
ing them up, of making them advance, retreat, or 
file off with order and promptitude ;■ in a word, all 
the evolutions and movements neceffary in the art mi¬ 
litary, they were quite aftonillied, and confeffed that 
the tnoft able Generals Carthage had ever produced 
till then, were ignorant novices compared with this. 

Both officers and foldiers were {truck with admira-t 
tion •, and what is very extraordinary, envy itfelf was 
mute and at reft, the fear of prefent danger and the 
loye of their country fuppre.ffing all other thoughts in 

the 
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the minds of the Carthaginians. To the mournful'49*. 
confternation which had fpread amongft the troops, " s ' s< ' 
joy and gaiety fucceeded on a fudden. They de¬ 
manded with great cries and much ardour to be led 
on direCtly againft the enemy •, afiured, faid they, of 
conquering under their new General, and obliterating 
the fhame of their paft defeats. Xanthippus did not 
fuffer this ardour to cool. The fight of the enemy 
only augmented it. When he was no more than twelve 
hundred paces from them, he thought proper to hold a 
council of war, in order to do honour to the Cartha¬ 
ginian officers by conlulting them. They all with 
unanimous confent came entirely into hi$ opinion, and 
promifed to fecond him to the titmoft. It was there¬ 
fore refolved to give battle the next day. 

The army of the Carthaginians confifted of about 
twelve thoufand foot, four thoufand horfe, and about 
an hundred elephants. That of the Romans, as near 
as can be conjectured from what has been faid, (for 
Polybius fays nothing of their number in this place) 
was fifteen thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe. 

To fee two armies engage, like thefe not numerous, 
but compofed of brave foldiers, and commanded by 
able Generals, is very fine. In the tumultuous ac¬ 
tions between two or three hundred thoufand comba¬ 
tants, there muft be abundance of confufion, and it 
is hard, through a multiplicity of events, in which 
Chance feems to have a greater {hare than Counfel, 
to diftinguifh the real merit of the commanders, and 
the true caufes of victory. But here nothing efcapes 
the reader’s curiofity, who fees diftinCtly the difpofi- 
tion of the two armies •, who feems almoft to hear the 
orders given by the Generals ; who follows all the 
motions made by the troops; who has in a manner 
before his eyes the moft minute fault committed by 
either fide, and in confequence is capable of judging 
with certainty to what the gaining or lofing of the 
battle is to be alcribed. The event of this, though 
it may appear inconfiderable from the fmall number 
of combatants, is to decide the fate of Carthage. 

N 4 The 
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^Ant r ^he difpofition of the two armies was as follows. 

” 5 ‘ 5 ,' Xanthippus placed his elephants in the front in one 
line. At fome diftance behind them, he drew up in 
the manner of a phalanx in only one body, the in¬ 
fantry, confifting wholly of Carthaginians. The ca¬ 
valry was polled on the wings. As for the foreign 
troops in their pay, the heavy-armed were placed up¬ 
on the right between the phalanx and the cavalry ; 
and the reft, compofed of light-armed troops, were 
difpofed by platoons on both wings amongft the ca¬ 
valry. . 

On the fide of the Romans, as they dreaded the 
elephants moft, Regulus, to remedy that inconveni¬ 
ence, diftributed the light-armed troops in the front 
upon a line. Next them he placed the cohorts be¬ 
hind each other, and polled his horfe upon the two 
wings. In giving his main body lefs front and more 
depth, he took indeed wife meafures againft the ele¬ 
phants, fays Polybius, but he did not provide againft 
the inequality of hdrle, in which the enemy was much 
fuperior to him. 

There requires no great knowledge in military af¬ 
fairs to perceive, the Carthaginians having four thcu- 
fand horfe, and the Romans but three hundred in all, 
that the Roman General ought to have avoided plains, 
and chofen polls where the enemy’s cavalry could not 
aft, and would have been of no fervice j which had 
been in fome meafure to deprive the Carthaginians of 
that part of their army upon which they relied moft. 
Regulus himfelf knew, it was by a like fault, though 
of an oppofite kind, that the Carthaginians had loft 
the preceding battle •, that is, by having chofen a 
poll, \yhere they could make no ufe either of their 
horfe or their elephants. It mull be owned, that the 
luftre of io glorious a viftory had dazzled him, and 
made him believe himfelf invincible, wherever he 
gave battle. 

The two armies drawn up as I have faid, waited 
only for the fignal. Xanthippus gave, orders to his 
light-armed troops, after they had difcharged their 
' darts. 
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darts, to retire into the fpaces between the troops in A. R.497. 
their rear; and, whilft the enemy were engaged with A "* S> C ’ 
the Carthaginian phalanx, to come out on the fide and 
attack them in flank. 

The battle began by the elephants, which Xanthip- 
pus made advance, in order to break the enemy’s 
ranks. The Romans, to frighten thofe animals, 
raifed great cries, and made an hideous noife with 
their arms. The Carthaginian cavalry charged that 
of the Romans at the fame time,' which made no 
great Hand, being infinitely inferior to the other. 

The Roman infantry on the left, either to avoid the 
fhock of the elephants, or becaufe they were in hopes 
of dealing better with the foreign foldiers, that com- 
pofed the right of the enemy’s foot, attacked, defeat¬ 
ed, and purfued them as far as their camp. Of thofe 
who oppofed the elephants, the firft were trod down, 
and crufhed to death, defending themfelves valiantly : 
the reft of the main body kept their ground for fome 
time in effedt of their depth. But when the rear- 
ranks, furrounded by the horfe and light-armed 
troops, were obliged to face about in order to make 
head againft them, and thofe who had forced their 
pafiage through the elephants, came to the Cartha¬ 
ginian phalanx, which had not charged, and was in 
good order, the Romans were broke on all Tides, and 
entirely defeated. Moft of them were crufhed to death 
by the enormous weight of the elephants : the reft, 
without quitting their ranks, were expofed on all Tides 
to the darts of the light-armed troops, and borne down 
by the horfe. Only a very fmall number fled : but 
as it was in a flat country, the elephants and the Nu- 
midian cavalry killed moft of them. Five hundred 
were made prifoners with Regulus. 

The Carthaginians, after having taken the fpoils of 
the dead, re-entered Carthage in triumph, with the 
General of the Romans and five hundred prifoners 
walking before them. Their joy was the greater, as 
fome days before they faw themfelves upon the brink 
pf deftrudlion. They could fcarce believe their own 

eyes. 
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eyes. Men and women, old and young, crouded to 
the temples to return the Gods their fervent thanks, 
and nothing was feen for feveral days but feafts and 
rejoicing. Regulus was fhut up in a dungeon, where 
he continued five or fix years, and fu fie red much from 
the cruelty of the Carthaginians. We fee the Ro¬ 
man General defeated and taken prifoner: but his 
prifon will render him more illuftrious than his vic¬ 
tories. 

Xanthippus, who had fo great a lhare in this happy 
change, wifely chofe to retire foon after, and to dis¬ 
appear, left his glory, hitherto unblemifhed and entire, 
after this firft dazzling brightnefs, fhould deaden by 
degrees, and make him the mark of envy and calum¬ 
ny, which are always dangerous, but moft fo in a 
ftrange country, where a perfon is alone, without 
friends, and entirely deftitute of aid. 

Polybius fays, that the departure of Xanthippus is 
differently related, and promifes an account of it elfe- 
where : but that paffage is not come down to us. We 
find in Appian, that the Carthaginians, actuated by 
a bafe and deteftable envy of the glory of Xanthippus, 
and not being able to bear the idea of being indebted 
for their preservation to a ftranger, under pretext of 
conducting him back to his own country honourably, 
with a numerous convoy of fhips, gave' fecret orders 
to thofe, who had the command of them, to deftroy 
the Lacedaemonian General, and all that accompanied 
him by the way : as if it were poffible to bury with 
him in the fea both the remembrance of the fervices 
he had done them, and the horror of the crime which 
they committed in that refpedt. So black a guilt does 
not feem credible to me even in Carthaginians. 

This battle, fays PolybiuS, though not fo confider- 
able as many others, may give us fome falutary in- 
ftrudtions, which, adds he, is the folid fruit of hiftory. 
That great mafter I endeavour to follow here. 

Firft, Can one rely much upon good fortune, after 
what has happened in this place to Regulus ? Haughty 
from his vi&ory, and inexorable in regard to the Con¬ 
quered, 
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quered, he fcarce vouchfafes to hear them •, and foon A. R. 497. 
after falls into their hands. Hannibal makes the fame Ant ‘ c * 
reflexion to Scipio, when he would perfuade him not Z4S " 
to fuffer himfelf to be dazzled by the fuccefs of his 
arms. * “ Regulus, faid he, would have been one 
“ of the moft extraordinary models of valour and 
“ fuccefs that ever was, if after the victory, which 
“ he gained in the very country where we now are, he 
“ had thought fit to grant our anceftors the peace 
“ they demanded. But from not having known how 
a to check his ambition, and keep within the bounds 
“ of reafon, the greatnefs of his elevation only ferved 
“ to make his fall the more fhameful.” 

In the fecond place, we fee here the truth of what 
Euripides fays, -f “ That one wife head is better than 
a multitude of hands.” One man, on this occafion, 
changes the whole face of affairs. On the one fide, 
he puts troops to flight that appeared invincible : on 
the other, he revives the courage of a city and army 
that he found in confirmation and defpair. 

And this, fays Polybius, is the ufe to be made of 
reading. For there being two ways of learning and 
improving, the one by one’s own experience, and the 
other by that of others, it is much the wifer and more 
advantageous, to be taught by the faults of others 
than by one’s own. 

The news of the defeat and taking of Regulus oc- 
cafioned a great alarm amongft the Romans, and made 
them apprehend, that the Carthaginians, emboldened 
by their fuccefs, and irritated by the evils they had 
fuffered, would conceive thoughts of coming to avenge 
themfelves on Rome itfelf, and undertake to make 
Italy feel the fame calamities which Africa had fo 
lately experienced. For this reafon the Senate order¬ 
ed the Confuls to provide firft for the fafety of the 

* Inter pauca felicitatis virtutifqueexempla M. Atilius quondam in 
bac eadem terra fuiflet, ii vi&or pacem petentibus dediflet patribus 
noftris. Sed non ftatuendo tandem felicitati modum, nec cohibendo 
efferentem fe fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eo fcedius corruit, 
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■ country, by leaving the number of troops in it ne- 
cefiary to its defence ; to apply themfelves to the 
building of a conliderable fleet; to fet out as foon as 
poflible for Sicily, and even to go to Africa, if they 
judged it proper, in order to keep the enemy employ¬ 
ed in their own country. 

The Carthaginians at firfl: thought only of re- 
eftablifliing their affairs in Africa, of reducing the 
peeple that had revolted either by lenity or force, and 
of recovering t he cities of which the Romans had made 
themfelves mailers. Clypea was the moll confider- 
able. The garrifon which the Romans had left there 
made a vigorous defence, and kept the army of’ the 
Carthaginians long employed; fo that, when they re¬ 
ceived advice of the extraordinary preparations mak¬ 
ing in Italy for putting a fleet to fea, they raifed the 
fiege, in order to apply themfelves folely to fitting 
out one on their fide, capable of difputing the landing 
of the Romans in Africa. 

• The Confuls had been fo adtive, that in the begin¬ 
ning of the I’ummer they had three hundred galleys 
compleatly fittfed out, and ready to put to fea. They 
fet fail without lofs of time, and landed firfl in Sicily, 
where they left good garrifons in the cities that wanted 
them -, and from thence they fleered immediately for 
Africa. A great florm drove them to the ifland of 
Coflura, fituated between Africa and Sicily, over- 
againft the promontory of Lilybaeum. They made a 
defcent there, ruined all the flat country, and took 
the capital city, called by the fame name as the 
ifland. From thence they gained the promontory of 
Hermasum, near which the city of Clypea is fituated, 
where the Carthaginian fleet came to meet them. A 
rude battle was fought there, in which fuccefs was a 
long time doubtful. The aid which came very op¬ 
portunely from Clypea, made the balance incline to 
the fide of the Romans, and obtained them a compleat 
vidlory. The Carthaginians had above an hundred 
fliips funk, and thirty taken, with the lofs of fifteen 
thoufand men. The Romans, loll only eleven hundred 

meg 
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men and nine fhips. The fleet proceeded direflly to A R -4?7 
Clypea, where the troops landed, and incamped near ^55'. L ' 
the city. The Carthaginians came thither loon after 
to attack them. A battle was fought by land. The 
Carthaginians were defeated again, and loft almoft 
nine thoufand men. Amongft the prifoners were fe- 
veral of the principal citizens of Carthage, who were 
carefully kept, in order to be exchanged for Regulus, 
and the other Romans of the greateft diftinflion. 

The Confuls afterwards deliberated upon the mea- 
lures it was necelfary to take. The great advantages 
they had juft obtained, made them at firft believe it 
practicable to fupport themfelves in Africa. Bpt as 
all the neighbouring countries had been deftroyed, 
they apprehended famine. It was therefore judged 
proper to withdraw the garrifon of Clypea, and to fail 
for Sicily. They carried away great fpcils, which 
were the fruits of Regulus’s vi&ories, that had been 
laid up by him in that city. 

They might have had a good voyage to Sicily, and Polyb. i. 
arrived fafe in Italy, if the Confuls had known how : ' 8, 
to take good counfel. The pilots informed them that 
navigation would be dangerous, if delayed till between 
the rifing of Orion and the Dog-ftar, at which time 
great ftorms ufuaily happen (that time is fixed to 
the months of June and July). They took little no¬ 
tice of this advice, and amufed themfelves with befieg- 
ing fome maritime cities, which they were defirous of 
taking on their way. They Icon found to their great 
misfortune the truth of the counfel they had negle&ed. 

On their departure one of the greateft ftorms arofe 
they had ever known. Of more than three hundred 
and fixteen fhips, fcarce fourfcore efcaped, and even 
thofe were obliged to throw their equipage into the 
lea, without mentioning a great number of barks and 
fmall vefiels which perifhed. Tire fea was covered 
with the dead bodies of men and other animals, and 
with the planks and wrecks of galleys from the coaft 
of * Camarina, where this tempeft had furprized the 

# Now called Torre di Camarana, upon the fouthern coaft of Sicily* 
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fleet, as far as the cape of Pachynas. The goodnefs 
and generofity of King Hiero was a great confolation 
and a very necefiary relief to them in this fad difafter. 
He fupplied them with cloaths, provifions, and fuch 
arms as the fhips had occafion for, and convoyed them 
as far as Mefiina. 

The Carthaginians knew weli how to take advan¬ 
tage of the misfortune of their enemies. After having 
retaken the city and ifland of CofTura * in their way, 
they landed in Sicily, formed the fiegeof Agrigentum, 
under their General Carthalon, took that city in a few 
days, which received no aid, and deftroyed it entirely. 
It was to be feared, that all the other places of the 
Romans would have the fame fate, and be obliged to 
furrender: but the news of a powerful armament pre¬ 
paring at Rome, gave the allies courage, and in¬ 
duced them to make head againft the enemy. Accord¬ 
ingly in three months two hundred and twenty galleys 
were in a condition to put to fea. 

> Cn. Cornelius Scipio Asina II. 

A. Atilius Calatinus II. 

This is the fame Cornelius, who when Conful feven 
years before, had been taken by the Carthaginians in 
an ambufcade near the iflands of Lipara, and carried 
to Carthage, where he was fhut up in a prifon, and 
treated with indignities, “ -j- Who would believe, 
cries an author, that this Cornelius fhould be led from 
the Confular purple to a dungeon, and from a dun¬ 
geon be reftored to the Confular purple ? He expe¬ 
rienced this double change in the fpace of fome years, 
and became a captive from a Conful, and a Conful 
from a captive.” Viciffitudcs of this kind are rare ; 
but it fuffices that they are not without example, to 

* Now Pantalerea, an ifland between the kingdom of Tunis and 
Sicily. 

f Quis crederet ilium a duodecim fecuribus ad Carthagipier?flum 
proventurum catenas ? Quis rurfus exiftimaret a Punicis vinculis ad 
lumma Imperia perventurum faftigia ? Sed tamen ex Confule captivus, 
ex captivo Conful fa&us eft, Val, Max, vi. 9 , 
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.inftruft the wife man not to fuffer himfelf to be too A.R.4 9 g. 
much depreffed by bad, nor too much exalted by A ‘ u ' c * 
good, fortune. 

The two Confuls, having taken with them fome . 
iliips which they found on their way at Meflina, almoft 35/ 
the only ones that had efcaped the laid wreck, landed 
in Sicily with a fleet of two hundred and fifty fail at 
the mouth of the river * Himera, and made them- 
felves matters of the city of Cephaledia, which is but 
eighteen miles from it. They failed of taking Depra- 
num, of which they were obliged to raife the fiege. 

They immediately formed another of much greater 
importance : it was that of ff Panormus, the principal 
city in fubje&ion to the Carthaginians. They firtt 
feized the port. The inhabitants refufing to furrender, 
they appljed themfelves to furrounding the city with " 
intrenchments. As the place fupplied them with 
wood in abundance, the works advanced confiderably 
in alhort time. The attack, was carried on with vi¬ 
gour. Having beaten down a tower on the fide next 
the fea with their machines, the foldiers entered the 
breach, and after having made a great flaughter feiz¬ 
ed the exterior city called the New City. The old one 
did not hold out long. As it began to want provi- 
fions, the befieged offered to furrender upon condi¬ 
tion only of having their lives and liberty granted 
them. Their offer was not accepted. They were 
obliged to pay a certain ranfiom, which was two minae, 
or about five pounds an head. Fourteen thoufand 
perfon^ were ranfomed at that price, which amounted 
to about feventy thoufand pounds fterling. The reft: 
of the populace, who amounted to thirteen thoufand, 
were fold with the plunder. 

The taking of this city was followed by the volun¬ 
tary furrender of many other places, the inhabitants J 

* There are two rivers of this name, one of-which runs towards 
$he north, and the other towards the fouth. It is the firft, of which 
we fpeak here, now called Fiume grande. 

t Palermo, the capital of Sicily, upon the northern eoalt of the 
iftand. 

J The Jetini, Soluntini, Petrinienfes, Tyndaritani, &c. 
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of which drove out the Carthaginian garrifons, and 
efpoufed the part of the Romans. -The Confuls, after 
thefe glorious expeditions, returned to Rome. 

Cn. Servilius CjEpio. 

C. Sempronius Bl^esus. 

Thefe Confuls went to Africa with a fleet of two 
hundred and fixty fhips. They made defcents there, 
took fome places, and carried off abundance of plunder. 
No important expedition patted there, becaufe the 
Carthaginians always prevented them from taking any 
commodious poft. They had re-eftablilhed their af¬ 
fairs well throughout the whole country, having re¬ 
taken all the places of which Regulus had made him- 
feIf matter, and reduced all thofe that had revolted to 
return to their duty. Amilcar went all over Numidia 
and Mauritania, quieted thofe countries every where, 
and laid a fine upon the people, by way of fatisfac- 
tion, of a thoufand talents, (about fifty thoufand 
pounds) and twenty thoufand oxen. As to the prin¬ 
cipal perfons of the cities, who were accufed of favour¬ 
ing the Romans, he hanged to the number of three 
thoufand of them. We fee here a fenfible inftance of 
the Carthaginian character. 

The Confuls having been driven by the winds to 
the ifland of the * Lotophagi, called Meninx, in the 
neighbourhood of the letter Syrtes, experienced a 
danger that fhews how f little they were acquainted 
with the fea, of which the ebbing and flowing were a 
matter of novelty to them. The water being fallen, 
they were furprized to fee themfelves almoft on dry 
land, and believing themfelves loft, they threw abun¬ 
dance of things overboard in order to lighten the 
fhips. The return of the tide furprized them no lefs, 
but in an agreeable manner: for it delivered them from 

* In the kingdom of. Tunis. 

f As the fea does not ebb and flow, except in certain particular 
parts of the Mediterranean, it is the lefs furprizing that the Romans 
were ignorant of its doing fo at the Syrtes. 
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an imaginary danger, which they thought without 499- 
remedy. The reft of the voyage was favourable 
enough to them, as far as the cape of * Palinurus, 
which projects into the fea from the mountains cf 
Lucania. When they had doubled it, a violent 
ftorm arofe on a fudden, and funk them above art 
hundred and fifty large fhips, without including a 
great number of barks and other fmall veffels. 

So many Ioffes of fhips upon the neck of each other, 
which could not be repaired but at immenfe expences, 
afflicted the Romans extremely, and made them be¬ 
lieve, it was not the will of the Gods that they fhould 
have the fovereignty of the fea. The Senate in 
confequence decreed, that no more than fixty {hips 
fhould be fitted out to guard the coafts of Italy, and 
to tranfport provifions, and other neceffary munitions 
to the armies that made war in Sicily. 

One of the Genfors being dead, the other abdicated, 
according to the cuftom long eftablifhed ; which oc- 
cafioned the Cenfus to be put off till the enfuing 
year. 


C. Aurelius Cotta. . „ 

A. K. <;oo. 

P. SERVILIUS GeMINUS. Ant. C. 

252, 

They retook a city in Sicily called Himera, or -f 
Thermae Himerenfes. 

C. Aurelius forms the fiege of Lipara, a city of the v a i. Mix. 
ifiand of the fame name. Being obliged to return to “- 4 - 
Rome, to take the aufpices again, he confides the 
care of the fiege to Caffius, a legionary Tribune, 
with orders only to keep a good guard for the prefer- 
vation of the works, and exprefs command not to at¬ 
tack the place in his abfence. The young officer, 
hurried on by an immoderate defire of glory, attacked 
the place at the head of his troops. His rafhnefs was 
well punifhed. The befieged made a furious falley, in 
which he loft a great number of men, repulfed him- 

* Capo Palinuro : a cape of the kingdom of Naples, 
t Termine, at the north-well cf Sicily, ‘and the mouth of the river 
of the fame name. ' 4 
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^Ant 5 ^ 0 t0 cam P’ w hi c h he defended with great dif- 
- Acuity, and afterwards burnt all the works. The 
Conful’s return foon reinftated every thing. The town 
was taken, and a great daughter made in it. He 
then thought proper to punilb the officer; who was 
degraded, publickly fcourged with rods, and obliged 
to ferve in the lowed: rank of the foot as a private 
foldier. 

Liv. v.28. ‘ When Lipara was taken, the defcendants of Tima- 
fitheus were exempted from all tributes and taxes, in 
gratitude for the iignal fervice which, he had rendered 
the Commonwealth an hundred and forty years be¬ 
fore. He was at that time fupreme magiftrate at Li¬ 
para. He caufed a gold cup which the Romans had 
lent to Delphi, and which had been taken by the 
pirates of Lipara, to be reftored •, gave the Ambaffa- 
dors a good convoy to Delphi * and afterwards re- 
condufted them in fafety to Rome. The aftion was 
noble: but the gratitude of the Roman People, as 
warm after fo many years as if the fervice had been 
quite recent, is highly remarkable, and well worthy 
of praife. 

Since the misfortune of Regulus, the elephants, 
which had greatly contributed to it, had fpread fo 
great a panic amongft the Roman troops, that they 
were almoft afraid to look the enemy in the face, and 
to hazard a battle with them. This change, which 
the Carthaginians perfeftly difcerned, joined with the 
refolution, which they knew the Senate had taken to 
fit out no new fleets, gave them hopes, that, if they 
made ever fo little effort, it would be eafy for them 
to recover all Sicily. 

A inpud They were in want of money, the public treafury 

Fulv. Urf. being exhaufted by the enormous expences, with 
which a war that had continued twelve years, had 
coft them. They fent an ambalfador to Ptolomy King 
of Egypt, (this was Ptolomy Philadelphus) to defire, 
him to lend them two thoufand f talents of filver. 

f About three hundred thoufand pounds. 


Ptolomy, 
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Ptolomy, who had entered into a treaty of amity with A. R. joct. 
the Romans, having endeavoured ineffectually to re- 
concile the two States as mediator, declared to the 
Ambaffadors, that though he much defired to oblige 
the Carthaginians, he could not do it in the prefent 
conjuncture, becaufe it would be a violation of the 
faith of treaties to aid one ally with money or 
troops againf: another. 

The Plebeians were admitted to dr a re in the dignity Liv.Epit, 
of Pontifex Maximus this year for the firft time. Ti. xvm> 
Coruncanius had this office conferred upon him. 

The new Cenfors compleated the Cenfus at this v a l. Mas, 
time : this was the thirty-feventh Luftrum. The »• 9> 
citizens capable of bearing arms were found to be 
two hundred and ninety-feven thoufand feven hundred 
and ninety-feven. This Cenforfhip was fevere and 
rigorous. Thirteen Senators were degraded. Their 
horfes were taken from four hundred of the Roman 
youth, and they were reduced into the lowed: clafs of 
the people. The caufe of fo difgraceful a punifh- 
ment was the complaint which the Conful Aurelius fafti. 
had made againft them at the Tribunal of the Cen¬ 
fors ; that on a preffing occafion in Sicily, they had 
refufed to obey when commanded to affift at the 
works. The Conful induced the Senate to add ano¬ 
ther puniffiment to this indicated by the Cenfors. It 
was refolved, that they fhould not be allowed their 
paft years of fervice, and ffiould be obliged to begin 
them again. It was by fuch examples of feverity, 
that military difcipline was ftridly preferved amongft < 

the Romans, upon which the whole fuccefs of armies 
depends, and which contributed more than any thing 
to raife the Roman greatnefs to the height it attained. 

L. C^scilius Metellus. A.r. 5 oi. 

C. Furius Pacilus. A 2 n ]; a 

Nothing confiderable paffed this year. The Con- Polyb. i. 
fuls, who went to Sicily, did not attack the enemy, 41, 
and were not attacked by them. Afdrubal, however, 

O 2 a new 
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a new General of the Carthaginians, was lately arrived 
with two hundred galleys, an hundred and thirty; 
elephants, and twenty thoufand horfe and foot. This 
inactivity, which in protracting the war exhaufted the 
treafures of the State, gave the Senate reafon to exa¬ 
mine again into the refolution which had been taken to 
build no more fleets, on account of the great experices 
which they coil: the Commonwealth. “ The Senate, 
faw, that they were falling into the fame inconvenien¬ 
ces by the prolongation of the war. Since the defeat 
of Regulus, the Roman troops had not fhewn the 
fame ardour as before. Whilft every thing gene¬ 
rally fucceeded in the battles by land, they could 
neither terminate any thing, nor drive the Carthagi¬ 
nians out of Sicily, whilft they continued mailers of 
the fea, Befides which, there was fomething fhameful 
and unworthy of the Roman character, in fuffering 
themfelves to be. difcouraged by Ioffes not occafioned 
by their fault, but by misfortunes not to be avoided 
by human prudence.” Thefe confiderations determin¬ 
ed the Senate to refume their former plan, and to em¬ 
ploy the principal efforts of the Commonwealth again 
at fea. 

t 1 

C. Atilius Regulus II. 

L. Manlius Vulso II. 

Thefe Confuls were appointed to provide a fleet, 
and to fit it out with every thing neceffary. L. 
Metellus was continued in the command of the army 
in Sicily as Proconful, where he remained, whilft his 
collegue returned to Rome for the election of Confuls., 

In the mean time Afdrubal, feeing there was but 
one Roman General, with half the forces, in Italy, 
and reflecting, that the Roman army, when together, 
though almoft every day drawn up in battle in the 
fight of the enemy, was afraid to engage ; he be¬ 
lieved, that the time "was come for hazarding an 
aCtion *, and the rather becaufe his troops demanded; 
it with ardour, and fuffered all delays fyith impatience... 
\ . .. 6 , He 
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He fet out from Lilybaeum, and having eroded the A - 
country of Selinuntum by a very difficult route, he A 
arrived in the territory of Panormus, and incamped 
there. 

The Proconful Metellus was then in that city with 
his army. It was at the time of harveft, and he had 
come thither in order to give the inhabitants an op¬ 
portunity of cutting and bringing in their com with 
fecurity. Having been informed by fome fpies Afdru- 
bal had in the city, that he was come with defign to 
give battle •, in order to confirm him in that refolu- 
tion, and render him lefs upon his guard, he made a 
feint of being afraid, and kept himfelf clofe within the 
walls. This conduct emboldened the Carthaginian 
General extremely. He ravaged the flat country with¬ 
out oppofition, put all to fire and fword, and advanced 
haughtily to the very gates of Panormus. Metellus 
continued quiet, and to give Afdrubal a ftill worfe 
idea both of the courage and number of his troops, 
he fuffered only few of his foldiers to appear upon 
the walls. Afdrubal hefltated no longer. He made 
all his troops, as well horfe as foot, and all his ele¬ 
phants, advance to the walls of the city, near which 
he fixed his camp with fo much fecurity and contempt 
for an enemy, who did not dare to fhew himfelf, 
that he did not fo much as furround it with intrench- 
ments. 

The futtlers and fervants, that followed the army, 
had brought abundance of wine into the camp. The 
mercenary foldiers did not fpare it, and full of liquor 
excited a tumult, and raifed fuch confufed and violent. 
cries, as drunkennefs is apt to occafion. The Pro¬ 
conful thought this the time for adting. He began by 
making his light-armed troops march out in order to 
bring the enemy to a battle; which did not fail to • 
take effeft. Advancing infenfibly after each other, 
the whole army at laft quitted the camp. Metellus. 
ported part of the light-armed troops along fome of 
the fortes of the city, with orders,- if the elephants 
0 3 . approached. 
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approached, to pour their arrows tipon them in abun¬ 
dance •, and, when they found themfelves prelfed, to 
go down into the fofse, in order to come up again 
foon after, and harrafs the elephants. And that they 
might not want darts, he caufed a great quantity of 
them to be carried to the walls, and made home of the 
common people throw them down from time to time 
into the works, tic alfo placed his archers along the 
walls. As for himfelf, he flayed with his heavy-armed 
troops at the gate of the city, which fronted the left 
wing of the enemy, in readinefs to come out when 
proper. 

In the mean time the light^armed troops, who had 
began the addon, fometimes pulhed by the multitude 
of the enemy, retired towards the city" in good order, 
and fometimes reinforced by new troops fent them by 
the Conful, maintained the fight. On the fide of the 
Carthaginians, the commanders of the elephants, de¬ 
firing to have the principal honour of the victory, and 
to deprive Afdrubal of it, without waiting for orders, 
made their heavy animals move on, and purfued thofe 
who retired towards the city quite to the fofses. Here ' 
they were expected. The archers upon the walls, 
and the light-armed troops upon the fide of the fofses, 
poured a continual fhower of darts and arrows upon 
them. The elephants, wounded in many places, 
would obey no longer their guides, and growing furi¬ 
ous, turned upon the Carthaginians, broke and beat 
down their ranks, and crufhed to death all that came 
in their way. This was the ufual inconvenience of 
elephants. Metellus fallied in the midft of this dif- 
order and confufion, which ferved him as a fignal. 
Finding the enemy in the condition he had forefeen, 
he had no difficulty to bear them down and put them 
to the rout. The flaughter was very dreadful both in 
the battle and the purfuit: to compleat their misfor¬ 
tune, the Carthaginian fleet arrived in this fad con¬ 
juncture, and fofar from being in a condition to give 
them any aid, became the occalion of a new and 
greater evil, As foon as it appeared, blind with their 

fears* 
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fears, they ran precipitately towards it, as to their foie A. R. 5 oi. 
refuge •, and tumbling over each other, were either 
trampled on by their own troops, crulhed to death 
by the elephants, killed by the enemy who purfued 
them, or drowned in the fea, endeavouring to fwim 
to the Ihips. Afdrubal efcaped to Lilybseum. He 
was condemned during his abfence at Carthage; 
whither when he returned without knowing what had 
paired againft him, he was put to death. He was 
one of the greateft Generals Carthage had ever pro¬ 
duced. A fingle misfortune made that barbarous 
State forget all the fervices he h.ad rendered it. Rome 
did not aft in that manner. 

The Romans had fcarce ever gained a greater vic¬ 
tory than this. It revived the yalour of their troops, 
and entirely difpirited the Carthaginians ; fo that dur¬ 
ing the whole duration of tlxis war, they never dared 
to hazard a battle by land. Twenty thoufand Cartha¬ 
ginians perifhed in this aftion. Twenty-fix elephants 
were taken in it, and all the reft the next and the fol¬ 
lowing days. The Proconful perceiving, that thofe 
who did not know how to manage thofe animals, 
would find it difficult to take and bring them off in 
the furious condition they then were, ftraggling about 
the country, caufed proclamation to be made by an 
herald, that life and liberty ffiould be granted to fuch, 
as ffiould affift in taking fome of them. The Cartha¬ 
ginians embraced with joy fo favourable an occafion 
of loftening their fate. They at firft took thofe that 
were the leaft furious, and which they knew beft, and 
by their means allured all the reft without difficulty. 

Metellus fent them all to Rome, to the number of an 
hundred and forty-two. 

The Conful’s manner of tranfporting them, which Frontin 
was not eafy, becaufe he had no ffiips proper for 7. 
that ufe, was as follows. Firft, a great number of P1,n - V “S* 
empty cafks were provided, which were fattened to- 9, 
gether two and two by the means of a piece of timber 
placed between them, to prevent them from beating 
againft each other, and from leparating. On thefe 
O 4 were 
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■A.R. 50a. were laid a kind of floor made of planks, and covered 
A s5o. C " w ‘ t * 1 eart h anc * ot ^- r materials, and on the fides a kind 
of breafl-work, or little wall, was raifed to prevent 
the elephants from falling into the water. They en¬ 
tered them from the fhore without difficulty, advanced 
upon the fea without perceiving it, and by the help 
of thefe floats, arrived on the oppofite fhore, as if 
they had never been off the land. Metellus caufed 
all his elephants to be tranfported in this manner to 
Rhegium, and from thence they were carried to Rome, 
where they were expofed in the Circus : a fight, which 
gave the people as much pleafure as they had hitherto 
given terror to the troops. 

Frcmfii The confiderable Ioffes, which the Carthaginians 
X viii. 57 had fuftained as well by land as fea for fome years, 
“ C6 * determined them to fend Ambaffadors to Rome, to 
treat of peace ; and in cafe they could not obtain a 
favourable one, to propofe the exchange of prifoners ; 
and efpecially of fome, who were of the principal 
families of Carthage. They believed that Regulus 
might be of great fervice to them, efpecially in re- 
fpedl to the fecond article. He had a wife and chil¬ 
dren at Rome, befides a great number of relations 
and friends in the Senate, and his coufin-german ac¬ 
tually Conful. There was reafon to prefume, that the 
defire of quitting the fad condition wherein he had 
languifhed fo many years, of returning to his family 
which he loved tenderly, and of being reinflated in a 
country, where he was univerfally efteemed and re- 
fpefled, would infallibly induce him to fecond the 
demand of the Carthaginians. He was therefore 
urged to join the Ambaffadors in the voyage to Rome 
for which they were preparing. He did not think 
proper to refufe this demand: the fequel will ffiew 
what his motives, were. Before he fet out, he was 
• made to take an oath, that in cafe he did not fucceed 
in his demands, he would return to Carthage, and 
he was even given to underfland, that his life depend¬ 
ed on the fuccefs of his negotiation. 

f ; . When 
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, When they were near Rome, Regulus refufed to A - R> s®i» 
enter it; giving for his reafon, that it was not the A “^ < C ‘ 
cuftom of their anceftors to give the Ambafladors 
of an enemy audience within the city. The Senate 
being alfembled without the walls, the -AmbalTadors, 
after having declared the purpofe of their coming, 
retired. Regulus would follow them, though^ the 
Senators defired him to ftay ; and- he did not comply 
with their requeft, till the Carthaginians, whofe Have 
he confidered himfelf to be, had given him their per.- 
million. < 

It does not appear that mention was made of any 
thing relating to peace j or at leaft, nothing farther: 
the deliberation turned upon the exchange of prifon- 
ers. Regulus, being defired by the Senate to give 
his opinion, replied, that he could not do it as Sena-*- 
tor, having loft that quality, as well as that of a Ro¬ 
man citizen, from the time he fell into the hands of 
the enemy ; but he did not refufe to fay what he 
thought as a private perfon. The conjuncture was de¬ 
licate. Every body was touched with the misfortune 
of fo great a man. He had only one word to lay, 
fays Cicero, to recover with his liberty his fortune, 
dignities, wife, children, and country: But that 
word feemed to him contrary to honour and the good 
of the State. He regarded only the fentiments with 
which fortitude and greatnefs of mind injpired him. 

* Thofe are the virtues, fays Cicero, Ipeaking of Re¬ 
gulus, which teach men to fear nothing; to defpife 
all human thingsto prepare for the worft that [can 
happen •, and, I will add with j- Seneca, to go where- 
ever duty calls them, through the greateft dangers, 
without regard to any other intereft whatfoever. He 
therefore J frankly declared, “ That they ought not 

* Magnitude* animi Sc fortitudo——Harum enim eft virtutum pro- 
prium, nihil extimefceie, omnia humana defpicere, nihil quod homi- 
ni accidere pOflit, intolerandum putare. OlHc. iii. ioo. 

i f Calcatis utilitatibus ad earn (virtutem) eundum eft, quocumque 
vocavit, quocumque milit, fine refpe&u rei familiaris* Senec, de Be*- 
nef. vi, 1. 

J Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli, 

DilTentientis conditionibus 


Fcedis 
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A. R. jos. to think of exchanging prifoners : that fuch an exam- 
^*5o. C pl e would have confequences fatal to the Common¬ 
wealth : that citizens who had been abjeft enough to 
give up their arms to the enemy, were unworthy of 
companion, and incapable of ferving their country, 
That as for himfelf, at his years, the lofs of him 
ought to be confidered as nothing •, whereas they had 
feveral Carthaginian Generals in their hands in the 
vigour of life, and capable of doing their country 
great fervice for many years.” 

It was not without difficulty that the Senate gave in 
to an opinion which was to coil fo dear, and was un¬ 
exampled, unheard of, in the cafe wherein Regulus 
was. Cicero in the third book of his Offices, exa¬ 
mines whether Regulus, after having given his opini¬ 
on in the Senate, was obliged to return to Carthage, 
and to expofe himfelf to the moft cruel torments, ra¬ 
ther than break an oath extorted from him by force, 
and made to an enemy who knew not what it was to 
be faithful to his engagements, and from whom he 
had nothing to fear, any more than from the wrath of 
the Gods, who are * incapable of anger. 

Cicero refutes this frivolous manner of reafon- 
ing with a kind of indignation. What ought to be 
confidered in an oath, and make it be obferved, fays 
he, is not the fear of being puniffied for breaking it, 
but the force and facred nature of it. For -f “ ar> 

* ' Fcedis, & exemplo trahenti 

Perniciem veniens in aevum : 

Si non periret immiferabilis 
Captiva pubes—— 

Auro repenfus fcilicet acrior 
Miles redibit! Flagitio additis 
Pamnum— 

Erit ille fortis. 

Qui perfidis fefe credidit hoftibus j 
ft marte Pcenos proteret altero. 

Qui loi*a reftri&is lacertis 
v Serifit iners, timuitque mortem ! 

Hor. Od, v. 1. 3 . 

* It was the opinion of fome philofophers, that the Divinity was 
acver angry, and that men had nothing to fear from his vengeance.^ 

f Eft enim jusjurandum affirmatio religiofa. Quod autem affir¬ 
ms^, quafz deo tefte, promiferisj id tenendum eft. Offic. iii, 104. 

oath 
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“ oath is a religious affirmation.” Now what is af - A - 
firmed in this manner, and which God is called upon 1 
to witnefs, muft be obferved through relpeft for faith 
engaged, that faith of which Ennius happily fays •, * 

“ O facred and divine faith, by whom Jove himfelf 
“ fwears, how worthy art thou of a place in the high- 
“ eft part of temples !” Whoever violates his oath, 
therefore, violates this faith fo facred and venerable. 
War itfelf has its rights, which ought to be obferved 
inviolably with refpeft to all enemies whatfoever; and 
to pretend, that faith engaged to one that has no 
faith himfelf, is void, is endeavouring to cover the 
guilt of infidelity and perjury by a pretext that cannot 
be maintained. 

From what has been faid it muft be concluded, 
that all which fear and meannefs of fpirit induce men 
to aft, might have been imputed to Regulus, if in 
giving his opinion upon the exchange of prifoners, he 
had regarded rather his own, than the interefts of the 
Commonwealth ; or, if inftead of returning, he had 
remained at Rome ; and that fuch aftions ought to 
be confidered as criminal, lhameful, and infamous. 

It is Cicero that fays all this : And we may fee from 
it, how high human wifdom is capable of attaining, 
which is always far ffiort, when the queftion is to go 
back to the firft principles of things: and that, 
building up its morality without relation to God, 
without the fear of being punilhed by him, without 
the hope of pleafing him, it deprives virtue of its only 
folid motive and real fupport. 

Regulus did not hefitate concerning the choice he 
ought to make. That illuftrious j- exile fet out from 
Rome to return to Carthage, without being moved 

# O fides alma, apta pinnis, jusjurandum Jovis, 
t Fertur pudic?e conjugis ofculum, 

Parvofque natos, ut capitis minor, 

A fe removifle, & virilem 
Torvus humi pofuifle vultum. 

Donee labantes confilio Patres 
Firyparet au&or nunquam alias dato, 

Interque mcerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exu|, 
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A. R. 5021-either by the great grief of his friends, or the tears 
Ant. c. c f ^55 w if e and children, and with the tranquillity of 
a tnagiftrate going to his country-houfe in a vacation 
from bufinefs. However, he was not ignorant of the 
torments prepared for him. Accordingly, when the 
enemy faw him return, without having obtained the 
exchange, and knew that he had even oppofed it, 
there was no kind of torments which their cruelty did 
not inflift upon him. They kept him a great while 
in a dark dungeon, from whence after having cut off 
his eyelids, they brought him out on a fudden to ex- 
pofe him to the fun, when its heat was greateft. They, 
afterwards lhut him up in a kind of cheft ftuck full of 
fpikes, which never fuffered him to reft night or day. 
At length, after having long tortured him with excef- 
iive pains, and by keeping him continually awake, 
they nailed him to a crofs, the moft ufual kind of 
punifhment amongft the Carthaginians, upon which 
he expired. 

Such was the end of this great man. * Something 
had been wanting to his glory, if his conftancy and 
patience had not been put to fo rude a trial. It is 
not profperity but misfortunes, which Ihew virtue in 
its luftre, place it in all its light, and ma.ke known 
how far its force extends. It is a Pagan that talks in 
this manner; but he did not know the ufe of the 
-great truths he taught, f When you fee theg ccd, 

Atqui fciebat quae fibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. Non aliter tamen 

Dimovit obftantes propinquos, 

Et populum reditus morantem, 

Quam fi clientum longa negotia 
Dijudicata lite rebnqueret, 

Tendens Venafranos in agros, 

Aut Lacedsemonium Tarentum. 

Hor. Od. V. ]. iii„ A 

Adverfi aliquid Incurrat oportet, quod animum probet. Senkc* 
jtd Marc. c. 6. 

Marcet fine adverfario virtus. Tunc apparet quanta fit, quantum 
valeat, quantumque polleat, cum, quid pofiit, patientia oftendit. Id. 
de Provid. c. a. 

f Quern (virum bonum) parens ille magnificus, virtutum. non lenis 
exa6lor, ficut feveri patres, duriiis educat. Itaque cum videris bonos 
Tiros, acceptofque diis, laborare, fudare, per arduum afcenderej 
* f w pialoa^ 
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fays Seneca again, oppreffed by the wicked, afflicted A.r. 502,. 
and tormented, think not that God forgets them. 

He treats them as a good father does his children, 
whom he loves, but at the fame time forms with feve- 
rity for wifdom and virtue. God has not a weak 
tendernefs for the virtuous, that induces him to treat 
them with gentlenefs and favour : he tries, he enures, 
and takes pains to make them worthy of him. -f A 
tyrant may exercife his power upon their bodies; but 
it extends no farther. Ho can do nothing on the. 
foul, which is a facred afylum inacceflible to his 
ftripes. J In the midft of torments they remain tran¬ 
quil, and inviolably attached to their duty. They 
feel, but they furmount, them. And this is the pic¬ 
ture of Regulus, the hero of paganifm in point of 
courage and patience ; but, unfortunately for him, 
the martyr of vanity, of the love of glory, and of a 
vain phantom of virtue. 

It is remarkable, that Polybius does not fay a word 
of all this prodigious conflancy. 

The Senate having been informed of the tragical z 0 nar. 
death of Regulus, and the unheard-of cruelty of the vii >- 394. 
Carthaginians, delivered tip the moft diflinguiflied- of A ' ^ e11 * 
their prifoners to Marcia his wife, and to his children. Diod. 
They put them into a cheft {luck with iron fpikes, inj*PH^ Vaf * 
order to repay them with interefl the pains, in which 
Regulus had ended his life ; and left them five whole 
days without nourifhment, at the end of which Bof- 
tar died of hunger and mifery. But Amilcar, whofe 
conftitution was more-robuft, lived five days longer 
by the fide of Boflar’s corpfe, with whom he had 
been ftiut up, in effect of nourifhment, which was 


malos autem lafcivire, & voluptatibus fluere ;• cogita filiorum nos mo* 
deftia dele&ari, vernularum liceiitia 5 illos difciplina triftiori conti- 
neri, horum ali audaciam. Idem tibi de Deo liqueati Bonum virum 
in deliciis non babet: experitur, indurat, fibi ilium prasparat. Ibid. 

+ Corpufculum hoc—hue atque illuc ja&atur. Inhocfupplicia,inhoc * 

latrocinia, in hoc tfiorbi exercentur: animus quidem ipfe facer & a^ter- 
nus eft, & cui non pofTunt injici manus. De Conlolat. ad Helv. cap. xi. 

t Eft omnibus exrernis potentior, nec hoc dico, non fentit ilia, 
fed vincit 5 & alioquin quietus placidufque contra incurrentia attolli- 
tcuv : De Projid, c.-2, * . - 

only 
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A. R. 50*. only given him to prolong his torments. At length 
A »5 o C * t ^ ie niagiftrates, being informed of what palled in 
Marcia’s houfe, put a ftop to thefe inhumanities, 
fent the afhes of Boftar to Carthage, and ordered the 
reft of the prifoners to be treated with more lenity. 
In my opinion, however the Carthaginians might have 
deferved that barbarity, the Senate ought not to have 
delivered them up to the refentment of a woman, and 
that a contrail of humanity had been a more noble 
revenge, and more worthy of the Roman name. 


S E C T. III. 

Triumph of Metellus. Siege of Lilybaum by the Romans. 

Treafon difcovered in that city: A confiderable relief 
enters it. Bloody ablion round the machines. They are 
fet on fire. Vain difpcfition of the Conful Clodius. 
Battle of Drepanum : lofs of the Roman fleet. The 
Conful Junius goes to Sicily. New difgrace of the Ro¬ 
mans at Lilybaum. They happily avoid two battles. 
The Roman Jhips entirely defrayed by a great form. A 
Di 51 at or is nominated. Junius takes Eryx. Amilcar 
Barcas is appointed to command in Sicily. Several per- 
fons fit out privateers and plunder Hippona. Birth of 
Hannibal. Exchange of prifoners. Two new colonies. 
Cenfus. A Roman lady cited before the People , and 
fined. Amilcar takes the city of Eryx. New Roman 
fleet built , and fitted out by private perfons. Poflu- 
mius the Conful kept at Rome on account of his being a 
frief. The Senate forbids Lutatius to confult the divi¬ 
nations of Pranefie. Battle at the iflands JEgates 
gained by the Romans. Treaty of peace between Rome 
and-Carthage. End of the firfi Punic war. Sicily 
becomes a province of the Roman People. 


A. R. 50a. fp'O the grief occafioned by the deplorable end of 


Ant, c. X Regulus, fucceeded the joy, which the grateful, 
light of the triumph of L. Metellus gave the whole 
city, before whofe chariot walked thirteen great offi¬ 
cers 


150. 

Freinfti. 

xix. 

IJv. Epit. 
xix. 
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cers of the Carthaginian army, and an hundred andA.R. J0 », 
twenty elephants. I have already faid, that thofe ani- A ^ o c - 
mals were again fhewn to the people in the Circus, 
after which they were all killed, becaufe it was not 
judged proper to ufe them in the Roman armies. 

It is obferved that provifions were very cheap this Liv. xviii, 
year: a bufhel of corn, a Congius (about a gallon) 3 ‘ 
of wine, thirty pounds of dry figs,, ten pounds of oil 
of olives, twelve pounds of meat, were all of the 
fame price, and coft only one As 3 and the As, the 
tenth part of the Roman Denarius, which according 
to many learned writers was only ten pence, was in 
value only one * penny. Polybius tells us, that in Pol , b ^ 
his time the bufhel of wheat in Italy was a&ually 103! 
worth fourteen Oboli. that is to fay, fix pence half r 
penny, and the bulhel of barley half as much. A 
bufhel of wheat was a foldier’s fubfiftence for eight 
days. At the time of which we are now fpeaking, the 
extraordinary expences they had been obliged to be 
at in fitting out fleets, had exhaufted the public trea- 
fury, and made money very fcarce •, which had occa- 
fioned the price of provifions to be fo low. 

The cruelty of the Carthaginians in regard to Re- p 0 i y b.i. 
gulus, had inflamed the Romans with a ftrong defire 43—47. 
of revenge. The two Confuls fet out for Sicily with 
four legions, and a fleet of two hundred fhips, to 
which they added forty, which they found at Panor- 
mus, without including a great number of fmall 
barks. After having held a council of war, and ma¬ 
turely confidered the meafures it was necefiary to take, 
they formed the bold defign of attacking Lilybamm. 

It was the ftrongeft place the Carthaginians had in 
Sicily, of which the lofs would neceflfarily be attended 
with that of all the places they retained in the ifland, 
and leave the Romans a free paffage into Africa. 

This fiege, v/hich was of great length, and could not 
be terminated but with the war, may be confidered as 
the mafter-piece of the Roman art and capacity. 

# Or lefs for according to others, the Denarius was only feven- 
pence three-farthings. 

The 
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A. R. 50a. The figure of Sicily is that of a triangle, of which 
' each point is a promontory. That at the fouth, 
Polyb. i. -which projects into the fea, is called * Pachynus. That 
43 • called f Pelorus, fituated at the north, bounds the 

ftreight on the weft, and is about twelve furlongs, (or 
Stadia) fomething more than half a league from Italy. 
The third and laft is called J Lilybaeum. It is oppo- 
fite to Africa, at the diftance of about a thoufand fta- 
dia, (or fifty leagues) and lies to the fouth-weft. Up¬ 
on this laft cape Hands the city of the fame name. It 
was well fortified with walls, and furrounded with a 
deep ditch, and morafles formed by the fea water. 
The entrance into the port is by thefe marfhes, and 
the way dangerous to thofe, who are not perfedtly well 
acquainted with it. 

It is eafy to conceive the ardor on both Tides in at¬ 
tacking and defending the place. Imilco commanded 
in it. He had ten thoufand troops, without including 
the inhabitants ; and we fhall foon fee, that he was 
eonfiderably reinforced. The Romans having efta- 
blifhed their quarters before the city, on both fides 
of it, and having fortified the fpace between the two 
camps with a fofse, an intrenchment and a wall, they 
began the attack by the tower neareft the fea towards 
Africa. Continually adding new works to the former, 
and advancing on, at length they threw down fix tow¬ 
ers on the fame fide as that we have juft mentioned, 
and undertook to beat down others with their batter¬ 
ing rams. Imilco fpared no pains to prevent the pro- 
grefs of the befiegers. He repaired the breaches, 
made countermines, and watched every occafion for 
fetting the machines on fire •, and in order to effect 
that, engaged night and day ; and fometimes with 
greater lofs on both fides, than is ufual in field 
battles. 

Whilft he was making fo generous a defence, the 
foreign foldiers, Gauls and others, formed a confpiracy 

* Now tlie cape of Paflaro, 
f The fare of Meffina. ~ • 

J Capo Boeo. 
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amongft themfelves to give up the place to the Ro- A, 
mans. Happily for the befieged, the treafon was ^ 
difcovered, and rendered abortive immediately. 

The Carthaginians were not afleep in refped to the 
danger to which Lilybasum was expofed. They 
fitted out fifty {hips, and gave the command of them 
to Hannibal, the fon of Amilcar, with orders to fail 
dire&ly, and like a man of courage to feize the firft 
favourable occafion for throwing himfelf into the 
place. Hannibal put to fea with ten thoufand foldi- 
ers well armed, came to an anchor at the ifiands * 
fEgufae, between Lilybaeum and Carthage, and with 
the firft brifk gale that blew, made all the fail he could, 
advanced with intrepid courage through the enemy’s 
fleet, boldly entered the port, and landed his foldiers •, 
the Romans, who were furprized and afraid of being 
driven into the port by the violence of the wind, not 
daring to difpute the paffage with him. 

Imilco, with a view to his defign of burning the 
machines of the befiegers, and defiring to make ufe of 
the good difpofition, in which the troops of the place, 
and thofe lately landed, feemed to be ; the former be- 
caufe they law themfelves relieved, and the latter, be- 
caufe they had fuffered nothing hitherto, called an af- 
fembly of them both, and by a fpeech, wherein he 
promifed thofe who fignalized themfelves, and all in 
general, prefents and rewards from the Commonwealth 
of the Carthaginians, enflamed their zeal and courage 
to fuch a degree, that they all cried out, He had only 
to difpofe of them immediately as he thought proper. 
The General, after having exprefled hisfatisfaftion in 
their good will, difmifled the aflembly, and bad them 
take fome repofe at prefent, and for the reft to expert 
orders from their officers. 

Soon after he aflembled the principal perfons 
amongft them •, affigned them their feveral pofts ; told 
them the fignal, and time for the attack; and ordered 
their leaders to be ready at the hour fixed. This was 

* Favognane, upon the weltcrn coaft of Sicily, 
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executed, and the works attacked in feveral places 
early in the morning. The Romans, who had fore- 
feen this Tally, and kept upon their guard, flew on all 
fldes where aid was neceffary, and made a vigorous de¬ 
fence. The battle foon became general, and bloody. 
For twenty thoufand men fallied from the city, and the 
befiegers were ftill more numerous. The adtion was 
the warmer, as the foldiers fought pell-mell without 
keeping their ranks, and followed only their own impe- 
tuolity. This attack, in which the troops engaged 
hand to hand, and rank to rank, formed feveral di- 
ftindt engagements, rather than a Angle adtion. But 
the cries, and hotteft fervice, were about the machines : 
for the intent of the falley was againft them. They 
fought with fuch emulation and ardor, on one fide 
only to dellroy, and on the other only to defend, 
them. On both Ades they fell in their polls rather 
than abandon them to the enemy. The befieged with 
torches, tow, and Are in their hands, poured on all 
Tides upon the machines with fuch fury, that the Ro¬ 
mans were feveral times reduced to the laft extremity, 
and upon the point of giving way. In the mean 
time, as a great (laughter was made of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, without their being able to effect their defign, 
their General, who perceived it, caufed a retreat to 
be founded •, and the Romans, who were very near 
lofing all their preparations, at laft remained in pof- 
feffion of their works, and preferved them without 
the lofs of'any. 

When the action was over, Hannibal put to fea in 
the night-, undoubtedly believing, that the Romans, 
fatigued with fo rude a conflidt, would be lefs ftridt in 
keeping guard. He carried away with him the horfe 
of Lilybaeum, which could only be an incumbrance 
in a befieged place, and might be of fervice elfewhere. 
He got. off undifcovered, and took the route of Dre- 
panum, where Adherbal, the Carthaginian General, 
was. Drepanum was a place advantageoufly Atuated, 
with a ftne port an hundred and twenty ftadia (Ax 

leagues) 
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leagues) from Lilybasum, and the Carthaginians had A - R - 
always had the keeping of it much at heart. v 

The Romans, animated by the advantage they had Polyb. i, 
juft gained, renewed their attacks of the place with 49 ’ 
frill greater ardor than before ; the befieged not dar-* 
ing to make a fecond attempt to burn the machines j 
fo much were they difcouraged by the lofs fuftained in 
the firft. But a very high wind riling on a fudden, 
fome of the mercenary foldiers took notice of it to the 
General; adding, that the occafion was entirely fa¬ 
vourable for fetting the machines of the befiegers on 
fire, and the more as the wind fat diredlly againft 
them •, and they offered themfelves for that fervice. • 

Their offer was accepted. They were fupplied with 
every thing neceffary for that enterprize. All the 
machines took fire in a moment, without its being 
poflible for the Romans to prevent it; becaufe in this 
conflagration, which became almoft univerfal in a 
very Ihort time, the wind drove the fmoke and fparks 
in their eyes, and prevented them from difcerning where 
to apply their aid, whereas the others faw clearly 
where to diredt their difcharges, and throw their fire. 

This accident made the Romans defpair of carrying 
the place by open force. Befides which, provisions Diod. lb. 
were fo fcarce, that they were reduced to fubfift 
wholly upon horfe-fiefh ; and the difeafes, which fue- 
ceeded, killed almoft ten thoufand men in a fhort 
time. They were therefore ablolutely refolved to 
abandon the fiege. But Hiero, King of Syracufe, 
having fent them corn in abundance, revived their 
courage, and exhorted them in the ftrongeft terms not 
to renounce their enterprize. They therefore content¬ 
ed themfelves with changing the fiege into a blockade, 
and furrounding the city with a line of contravallati- 
on ; they polled their army all around it, refolved to 
expedt that from time, which they were not in a con¬ 
dition to effedt, by a Ihorter method. 
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P. Clodius Pulcher. 

L. Junius Pullus. 

When Rome was informed of what paffed at the 
fiege of Lilybaeum, and that part of the troops had 
perilhed there, that bad news, far from dejeCting the 
citizens, feemed to renew their ardor. Every one 
was in hafte to give in his name for the fervice. Ten 
thoufand men were prefently raifed, who pafled the 
ftreight, and marched by land to join the befiegers. 

The province of Sicily had fallen by lot to the 
Conful Clodius, and he was gone thither. He was a 
man of a cruel, proud, violent difpofition; full of 
his Nobility, Hill more conceited of his own merit, 
and defpifing all others ; incapable of taking counfel, 
and however, always forming hardy enterprizes that 
had great occafion for it. As foon as he arrived in 
Sicily, he began by condemning the conduct of the 
Coniiils his predecelfors before the troops, accufing 
-them of negligenceand cowardice, and reproaching 
them with having palled their time in feafting and 
pleafure, inftead of carrying on the fiege with vi¬ 
gour. 

To deprive the befieged of the means of receiving 
either advices or aids, he undertook to Ihut up the 
entrance of the port by filling it up: a great and 
bold defign, but ralh, and found to be abfolutely im¬ 
practicable ! And what rendered Clodius more blame¬ 
worthy, was, that his predeceffors had already at¬ 
tempted to fill up the entrance of the port inelfeCtu- 
. ally. The fea was too deep in that place, and no¬ 
thing thrown into it remained where it was necelfary. 
The waves, and the rapidity of the current, carried 
away, and difperfed the materials, before they came 
. to the bottom. 

As he was determined, at any price whatfoever, .to 
fignalize himfelf, he conceived thoughts of another 
enterprize, which was to attack Adherbal at Drepa- 
num. He allured himfelf of victory, and was firmly 
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perfuaded, that he fhould furprize the enemy, becaufe, 5°3- 
after the lofs which the Romans had lately luftained ’ 

at Lilybteum, the Carthaginians, who did not know 
they had received a confiderable reinforcement, could 
not imagine that they fhould think of putting to fea. 

With this hope, he made choice of two hundred 
fhips, on board of which he put, his beft feamen, and 
the flower of the legions. The troops embarked with 
joy, becaufe the pafiage was not long, and befides, 
according to what the Conful had told them, they 
could not fail of great fpoils. The better to cover 
his defign, he made the fleet fet out in the night, 
without being perceived by the befieged. At day¬ 
break the advanced guard being in fight of Drepa- 
nurn, Adherbal, who expected nothing lefs, was fur- 
prized, but not difconcerted. He immediately drew up 
his fhips upon the coaft, gave orders for them to put 
to fea, and to follow the fhip he was on board of, 
keeping an eye always upon it. He would not fight 
in the port; where, not having room to extend his 
lines, to veer and tack, and to run between the 
fhips of the enemy, he would have loft all the advan¬ 
tages of the lightnefs of his own veflels •, and could 
not avoid being boarded by the Romans, which he 
feared moft of all. 

He accordingly fet forwards firft, gained the open 
fea, and made his fleet file off under the rocks on the 
fide of the port oppofite to that through which the 
enemy was to enter. The Conful, who had began to 
make his right wing enter the port, furprized at the 
movement of the Carthaginians, fent orders to the 
fhips of his right, which were already in the port, 
to tack about, and to join the grofs of the fleet.' 

This motion occafioned infinite confufion. For the 
fhips, which were in the port, running foul of thofe 
that were entering it, put them into exceeding difor- 
der, and even broke their pars. The trouble and Cic. <le 
confufion with which this bad manner of working; the N at - Deor * 
fhips was attended, had began to alarm and difcour- Fior. ii. 2. 
age the army j when an aftion of theConful’s entirely 
P 3 dif- 
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• difcouraged the troops, and made them lofe all hope 
and refolution. The Romans, at leaf! the common 
people, had great faith in the aufpices and augury. 
At the moment the battle was going to begin, fome- 
body came to tell Clodius, that the chickens would 
neither come out of their coop, nor eat. He ordered 
them to be thrown into the fea; adding with a tone 
of raillery, * “ If they won’t eat, let them drink.” 
This jell, fays Cicero -f, coll him many tears, and 
the Roman People a great difafter. All thefe obfer- 
vances of aufpices and auguries were, at bottom, mere 
grimace: but they conllituted part of the religion of 
thofe unhappy times; and to feem to defpife them, 
was making one’s felf to be conlidered as an impious 
wretch, and an enemy to the Gods. In the mean 
time, as fad: as any fhip difengaged itfelf, the officers 
immediately made it draw up along the coaft, with 
its head facing the enemy. At the fame time Ad- 
herbal, advancing into the main fea, drew up his gal¬ 
leys in one line, oppofite to thofe of the Romans, 
which, polled near the fhore, waited for the fhips 
that were coming out of the port: an order of battle 
that was very pernicious to them. The two fleets 
approaching near each other, and the fignal being 
given on both fides, the charge began. All was 
equal enough at firft, becaufe the troops that engaged 
were the flower of both the land armies: but the. 
Carthaginians by degrees had the better. And in¬ 
deed they had many advantages over the Romans dur¬ 
ing the whole battle. Their fhips were built fo as to 
move every way with great agility ; their rowers were 
very expert; and they had taken the wife precaution 
to draw up in the open fea. If any of their fhips 
were prefled by the enemy, they retired without run¬ 
ning any rifque ; and light as they were, it was eafy 
for to fland off. If the enemy advanced to purfue 

* Abjici eos in mare juflit, dicens : “ Quia etfe nolant, bibant.” 
Val. Max. i. 4. 

f Qui rifus, clafle devifra, multus ipfi 1 aery mas, magnam populo 
Romano cladem attulit. De Nat Deor. ii. 7. 
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them, they turned, kept in motion round him, took A. R. S o 3 ' 
him in flank, and beat againft him perpetually •, where- A "^j C ' 
as the Roman fhips could not tack without difficulty, 
on account of their heavinels, and the little experience 
of their rowers •, which occafioned a great number of 
them to be funk. As they fought near the land, and 
had left themfelves no room to move in behind them, 
they could neither extricate themielves out of danger 
when prefled, nor carry aid Vvhere it was neceflary. 

Thus a great part of their fhips remained immoveable 
upon the banks of fand, and the reft were daihed to 
pieces againft the land. Only thirty efcaped, which 
being near the Conful, fled with him; diiengaging 
themfelves as well as they could along the fhore. As Frontin.. 
it was neceflary, in order to arrive at the army before ‘ 
Lilybaeum, to pafs through the Carthaginians, he 
adorned his galleys with all the marks of victory, and 
by that ftratagem amufed the enemy, who confidering 
him as victorious, believed that his whole fleet fol¬ 
lowed him. All the reft, to the number of ninety- 
three, with their crews, fell into the hands of the 
Carthaginians. The Romans loft eight thoufand men Orof.iv.s. 
in this aCtion, who were either killed or drowned j 
and twenty thoufand foldiers, mariners, and rowers, 
were taken and carried to Carthage. 

So conflderable a victory did AdherbaPs prudence 
and valour as much honour amongft the Carthagini¬ 
ans, as it covered the Roman Conful with Ihame and 
ignominy. 

This was not the laft difgrace the Romans expe- Poiyb. i. 
rienced this year. They had appointed L. Junius S3 —s 6 - 
one of the Confuls to carry provisions, and other mu¬ 
nitions of war, to the army-before Lilybamm, and 
fixty Ihips were given him for a convoy. Junius 
having arrived at Meffana, and augmented his fleet 
therewith all the fhips that came to him from Lily- 
basum and the reft of Sicily, fet out with the utmoft 
diligence for Syracufe, where he arrived without in¬ 
curring any danger. His fleet confuted of an hun¬ 
dred and twenty long fhips, and about eight hundred 

P 4 tranf- 
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A. R. 503 -tranfports. He gave half of the latter, with fome of 
*242/ £ ' ie ot ^ er3 5 t0 t ^' ,e Quteftors, with orders to carry pro- 
vifions to the camp diredtly. As for himfelf he flay¬ 
ed at Syracufe for the fhips, which could not follow 
him from MeiTana, and to receive the corn with which 
the allies of the inland country were to fupply him. 

About this time Afdrubal, after having lent all the 
men and fhips. he had taken in the laft vidlory to Car¬ 
thage, formed a fquadron of an hundred fail, thirty 
of his own, 'and feventy which Carthalon, who had 
the joint command with him, had brought, put that 
officer at their head, and ordered him to fail for Lily- 
bteum, to fall unexpectedly on the enemy’s fhips at 
anchor there, to take as many as he could, 'and burn 
the reft. Carthalon took this commiffion upon him 
with pleafure. He fet out at day-break, burnt part 
of the enemy’s fleet, and difperfed the reft. The ter¬ 
ror fpread into the Roman camp. They ran- with 
great cries to their fhips. But, whilfc they were car- 
tying them aid, Imilco, who had perceived early 
what pafled, falliedfrom the city, and fell on them on 
another quarter with Inis foreign troops. It is eafy to 
conceive the confternation of the Romans, when they 
faw themfelves attacked on both fides at the fame 
time. 

Carthalon having taken fome fhips, and burnt 
others, removed a little from Lilybaeum, and polled 
himfelf in the way from * Heraclea, in order to ob- 
ferve the new fleet of the Romans, and prevent it from 
arriving at the camp. Informed afterwards by thofe 
he had fent out as fcouts, that a confiderable great 
fleet approached, conlifting of all kinds of fhips, (it 
was that which the Conful had fent before him under 
the Quaeftors) he advanced to meet the Romans, and 
offer them battle •, believing after his firft exploit, 
that he had only to fhew himfeif in order to conquer. 
The fquadron, which came from Syracufe, were ap¬ 
prized, that the enemy was not far off. The Quref- 
tors, not believing themfelves in a condition to ha- 
* A city on the fouthern cctfft of Sicily. 
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zard a battle, flood in to a fmall allied city called A. R. 503 
Phintias f, where there was not a port indeed, but A ^ c * 
where the rocks rifing above the land, formed a kind Diod. in 
of road commodious enough. They landed there, and Ecl °^ 
having planted as many catapultas and baliflas, as P 
the city would fupply them with, they expected the 
Carthaginians. The latter no fooner arrived but they 
refolved to attack. They imagined, that in the terror 
the Romans were, they would not fail to retire into 
this little inconfiderable place, and abandon their fnips 
to them. But the affair not taking the turn they had 
expefled, and the Romans defending themfelves with 
vigour, they retired from that place, where they were 
very much expofed ; and carrying off with them fome Diod. ib. 
tranfports which they had taken, they failed to the 
river Halycus, where they continued to obferve what 
route the Romans would take. 

Junius having made an end of all he had to do at 
Syracufe, doubled the cape of Pachynus, and made 
fail for Lilybaeum, without knowing any thing of . 
what had happened to thofe he had fent before him. 

This news coming to Carthalon, he made all fail with 
defign to give the Conful battle, whilft feparated from 
the other fhips. Junius faw the numerous fleet of 
the Carthaginians at a great diftance. But being too 
weak to fullain a battle, and too near the enemy to 
fly, he chofe to come -to an anchor near Camarina, 
on a coaft amongft abfolutely inacceflible cliffs ' 
chufing rather to expofe himfelf to the danger of pe- 
rifhing on the rocks, than to fall with his fleet into 
the hands of the enemy. Carthalon was far from 
giving the Romans battle in fuch difficult places; 

He feized a promontory, came to an anchor, and hav¬ 
ing placed himfelf between the two fleets, watched 
what paffed in them both. 

A dreadful ftorm beginning to threaten, the Car¬ 
thaginian pilots, very expert in fuch cafes, forefaw 
what was going to happen. 1 They gave Carthalon 
notice of it, and advifed him to double the cape of 
Pachynus as foon as poflible, and fhelter himfelf from 

t Near the mouth of the Himera, mount Ecnomus, and Gala. 
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the ftorm. That General prudently gave in to this 
advice. .It required abundance of labour and pains 
to pafs the cape : but at length they effeited it, and 
placed the fleet out of danger. The ftorm broke out 
foon after. The two Roman fleets being in places 
expofed and uncovered, were fo roughly treated, that 
not a Angle plank of them fit for ufe efcaped, except 
two fhips, which the Conful employed ia taking in 
fuch as had the good fortune to furvive the wreck, 
either by throwing themfelves on (hore, or being 
driven thither by the ftorm : and the number of thefe 
was very confiderable. This accident, which highly 
favoured the Carthaginians, and ftrengthened their 
hopes, entirely dejeited the Romans, already much 
weakened by their former Ioffes. They renounced 
the fea, determined never to fit out any more naval 
armaments, and to keep only fome tranfports for the 
convoys, which they fent from time to time to Sicily, 
giving up in that manner a fuperiority to the Cartha¬ 
ginians, which they could no longer difpute, and even 
not well affured of having the advantage entirely over 
them by land. 

Thefe fad news gave both Rome and the army be¬ 
fore Lilybaeum the moft fenfi'ble affliition, but did 
not make them raile the fiege: they even took juft 
meafures to fend provifions thither. Rome thought 
only of placing authority in better hands than thofe in 
which it then was : for fhe was equally diffatisfied with 
both Confuls, whofe bad fuccefs was attributed to the 
contempt, which both had expreffed for religion. 
Clodius had already been recalled to Rome to give 
an account of his conduit. Accordingly it was re- 
folved, that a diitator fhould be declared to command 
the armies in Sicily. Hitherto none who had been 
inverted with that important charge, had exercifed 
it out of Italy. 

Clodius had orders to nominate this Dictator. One 
cannot tell what name to give his extravagance of 
conduit upon this occafion, of which there is no ex¬ 
ample. As if he had made it his bufinefs, by degrad¬ 
ing 
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ing and rendering the principal office of the State 5 °i* 
contemptible, to infult the majefty of the Senate and * 
People, and to exafperate them more and more againft 
himfelf, he pitched upon one Glicias of the dregs of 
the people, who had ferved him as a ferjeant or re- 
gifter, Di&ator. The indignation of the public then 
broke out againft that unworthy Conful: he was 
obliged to abdicate, and immediately cited before the 
People. It is faid, that a fudden ftorm dilfolved the^”_'^ Iax * 
aflembly, and faved him. Atilius Calatinus was no- £ 
minated Dictator in the room of Glicias. He appoint- X viii. pi * 
ed Cecilius Metellus mafter of the horfe. They both 
fet out for Sicily ; but aded nothing memorable 
there. 

Junius,’ who had remained in Sicily, endeavouring p®iyb. i. 
to cover his faults and misfortune by fome confider- s 6 - 
able exploit, found means to hold fecret intelligence 
in Eryx, and had the city delivered up to him. Upon 
the top of the mountain called by the fame name, 
was the temple of Venus Erycina, undoubtedly the 
fineft and richeft of all the temples of Sicily. The 
city was fituated a little below this fummit, and the 
only way up to it was a long and very lleep one. 

Junius polled part of his troops on the top of the 
mountain, and the reft at the bottom, near a little Died. 5 a 
town called Egithalla, which he fortified, and where Eclog. 
he left eight hundred me-n in garrifon. After having p ‘ S4 ‘’ 
taken thefe precautions, he conceived he had nothing 
to fear. But Carthalon having landed his troops there 
in the night, took the little town. Part of the gar¬ 
rifon was killed, and the reft took refuge in the city 
of Jtryx. 

Hiltory tells us nothing certain from this time con¬ 
cerning Junius. Some authors believe he was taken 
by Carthalon in the expedition we have juft related : Zon ar. 
others, that forefeeing what would happen if he re- Val. Max. 
turned to Rome, he prevented his condemnation by 
a voluntary death. 

Writers differ alfo concerning the celebration of the cenforin. 
fecular games. Some place it in the vear of which de die 
• 1 ‘ . we“ 
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we are fpeaking, others fourteen years after, in the 
Confullhip of P. Cornelius Lentulus, and C. Licinius 
Varus. 

A.R. 504. C. Aurelius Cotta II. 

Ant. c. p. S t rv 1 li us Geminius II. 

24S. 

No great events happened in the following years, 
till the decifive battle, which terminated the war. A- 
milcar, furnamed Barcas, father of the great Hanni¬ 
bal, fucceeded Carthalon in Sicily, from whence he 
let out with his fleet for Italy, and ravaged the coun¬ 
tries of the Locri and Brutii. 

Rome, under endlefs obligation to Hiero, in order 
to exprefs her gratitude, remitted the annual tribute 
he had engaged to pay her, and entered into a ftrifter 
amity with him than ever. 

A.r. 505. L. C^ecilius Metellus II. 

Ant. c. Num. Fabius Buteo. 

247 - 

The Senate had refolved to aft no longer by fea : 

vHL'39/. but private perfons induced them to fupply them with 
fhips to cruize againft the enemy, upon condition of 
reftoring them at their return, and of keeping the 
prizes they Ihould take for their own ufe. A confi- 
derable number of galleys were lent them, which they 
fitted out at their own expence. They ravaged the 
' coafts of Africa, and having entered the port of the 
city of * Hippo, they fet the fhips they found in it on 
fire, burnt many houfes of the place, and carried off 
a confiderable booty. Whilfi: they were employed in' 
plundering, the inhabitants fhut up the mouth of the 
port with chains. The Romans were in great per¬ 
plexity ; but their induftry extricated them. When 
a galley came near the chains, all the men on board 
went to the poop, that immediately raifed its head 
above the chain, at which inftant they returned to the 

* It is believed to be Hippo Diarrhyfus, fituated near Utioa, twenty- 
five or thirty leagues from Carthage, 

head. 
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head, and the poop riling in its turn, the vefTel cleared A - s°s • 
herfelf, and went over. By this means all tile fhips A “' 7> c * 
efcaped the danger, and arrived at Panormus, -where 
they were attacked by the Carthaginian fleet, which 
they put to flight. 

The Confuls were at that time employed, the onepoiyb.,;. 
at the fiege of Lilybaeum, and the other at that of 5 8 * 
Drepanum. Amilcar harrafledthem perpetually from 
the poll which he had occupied, in which way things 
continued feveral years. No pains were fpared on 
either fide. New llratagems, feints, furprizes, ap¬ 
proaches, and attacks, pafled every day: how¬ 
ever, though nothing was omitted, nothing decifive 
pafled. 

What ought to make this year moll remarkable, is Polyb. xv. 
the birth of the great Hannibal. What he fays him- 7 ° 9 - 
felf, after the battle which he loft in Africa againft 37 ^‘ xxx ' 
Scipio, in the 550th year of Rome, at which time he 
was five and forty years old, authorizes the dating of 
his birth in the prefent year, which is the 505th of 
Rome. 

A confiderable great number of prifoners had been lb. xxii. 
taken on both fides many years, and an exchange was 4 3* 
agreed on. The cartel was fettled at the rate of about 
fix pounds an head. Moft prifoners had been taken 
from the Carthaginians, who paid the balance in mo¬ 
ney according to the rate ftipulated. 

Two new colonies were fettled •, the one at TEfulum yell Pat. 
in Hetruria, and the other at Alfium in Umbria. l * I4 ‘ 

The Cenfus, taken by Atilius Calatinus and Man- F;jft 
lius Torquatus, concluded at this time with the ufual Liv. Epit! 
ceremony of the Luftrum : this was the thirty-eighth. xix - 
The number of the citizens amounted to two hundred 
and fifty-two thoufand two hundred and twenty-two; 
which was almoft fifty thoufand lefs than at the laft 
Cenfus: a confiderable decreafe occafioned by the 
wars, and frequent Ihipwrecks. 


M. Ota- 
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A. R. 506. 
Ant. C. 
246. 


M. Otacilius Crassus II. 
M. Fabius Licinius. 


Liv. Epit. This year a Roman lady was cited before the Peo- 
x»x. pie as guilty of treafon •, a thing of which there was 
A.Gell. nQ exam p] e> she was the filler of Clodius Pulcher, 
Suet, in whofe ill conduft had occafioned the lofs of the Ro- 
Tib. c. 2. man fleet. One day returning from the games, the 
throng of the people in the Itreets obliged her chariot 
to drive flow, on which the following words efcaped 
her in a loud voice : “ Oh that my brother could but 
“ revive, to command the fleet again !’* The multi¬ 
tude incommoding her, fhe defired the diminution of 
it. Notwithftanding all the endeavours of her relations 
and the friends of her family, who were the principal 
perfons of Rome, and remonftrated, that the laws did 
not punifh indifcreet words, but only criminal actions, 
Ihe was fentenced to pay a fine, which was applied in 
building a little chapel to Liberty. 


A.R. 507. 
Ant. C. 
245. 


M. Fabius Buteo. 
C. Atilius Bulbus. 


Veil. Pat. A colony was fent to Fregellae a city of Hetruria, 
only three leagues from Alfium, where one had been 
fettled two years before. 

Flor.ii.2. A battle was fought near the ifland of iEgimurus, 
which was fatal to both fides ; to the Carthaginians 
by their defeat, and to the Romans by the fliipwreck, 
which followed foon after. 

Amilcar found means to make troops and provi- 
fions enter Lilybmum. 


Frontin. 
aii. 10, 


A.R. 5 o2. 
Ant. C. 
244. 


Polyb. i. 

59* 
Piod. 
Eclog. 
xxiv. p. 


A. Manlius Torquatus II. 

C. Sempronius Bljesus. 

We have faid before, that the Romans had made 
themfelves mafters of Eryx. Having polled a good 
body of troops on the top of the mountain, and ano¬ 
ther at the bottom, they believed, that they had no¬ 
thing 
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thing to fear for a city fituate between both, and the A. R- 5°*- 
rather, becaufe its fituation alone feemed to fecure it c * 
entirely from danger. But they had to do with an 
enemy, whofe vigilance and activity ought to have 
kept them always upon their guard. Amilcar made 
his troops advance in the night, and marching at. their 
head a league and a half with profound filence round 
the mountain, he made himfelf mailer of the city, 
after having killed part of the garrifon, and caufed the 
reft to be carried prifoners to Drepanum. One can¬ 
not conceive how the Carthaginians could fuftain them- 
felves in this poll, attacked as they were both from 
above and below, and not being able to receive con¬ 
voys, except from one place on the coaft in their poflefi- 
fion. By fuch ftrokes, as much and perhaps more 
than by the gaining of a battle, the ability and wife 
boldnefs of a commander may be known. 

The war, in this fmall fpace upon the mountain of 
Eryx, was more warm and vigorous than it is poflible 
to imagine. Amilcar, polled between two bodies of 
troops, the one above and the other below, was be- 
fieged by the latter, as well as the other by him. The 
attacks and defence were fuftained on both lides with 
equal ardour. Neither relied night or day. They 
had learnt not to fuffer themfelves to be furprized. 

They knew that a Angle moment might be decilive. 
Sometimes victorious, and fometimes defeated, yet 
they did not lofe courage. Neither the fcarcity of 
provilions, fatigues, nor the dangers which they fuf- 
fered for two years, could induce either fide to yield. 

This double fiege, for it may well be called fo, ter¬ 
minated only with the war. 

Under the Confuls of this year a colony was fent to Veil. Pat. 
Brundufium in the territory of the Sallentini, twenty *• H- 
years after that country had been fubjedted by the 
Romans. 

L. Crecilius Metellus fucceeded Ti. Coruncanius as 
Pontifex Maximus, who was the firft Plebeian that 
had this dignity. 


C. Fun- 
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A. R. 509. 
Ant. C. 
2 43 * 


C. Fundanius Fundulus. 

C. Sulpicius Gallus. 

Five years were pafled without any confiderable 
event on either fide. The Romans had believed that 
they fhould be able to take Lilybteum with their land- 
forces : but finding it fpun out to a great length, they 
returned to their firft plan, and made extraordinary 
efforts for arming a new fleet. The public treafury 
was exhaufted but that defedt was fupplied by par¬ 
ticulars ; lo much did the love of their country fway 
with the People. F,very body according to their abi¬ 
lity contributed to the common expence, and on the 
credit of the public, which engaged to repay in time 
the fums lent for this armament, no hefitation was 
made in advancing the money for an expedition, on 
which the glory and fafety of the Commonwealth de¬ 
pended. One fitted out a fhip at his own expence ; 
others joined two or three together to do the fame. 
In. a very fhort time two hunded galleys of five ranks 
pf oars were ready to put to fea. They were built 
upon the model of one taken from the enemy of ex¬ 
traordinary fwiftnefs. In the courfe of the Punic 
wars, we fhall fee more than one example of this ge¬ 
nerous love of the Romans for their country, which 
conftituted one of the principal parts of their charac¬ 
ter. But the Commonwealth was alfo true to her en¬ 
gagements. Thus the public faith, which we cannot 
repeat too often, is an affured refource to a State on 
great occafions. To commit the leaft breach of it, is 
tranfgreffing the moll efiential rule of good policy, 
and leaving a diffidence in the minds of a people, for 
which there is often no remedy. This fudden refource, 
which Rome feems to have little reafon to expert after 
her recent Ioffes by fea, enabled the Commonwealth 
to compleat the conqueft of Sicily, and afterwards 
to proceed to the other conquefts, which the Divine 
Providence had allotted her. 


C. Lu- 
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C. Lutatius Catulus. 

A. Postumius Albinus. 

Poftumius prepared to go with his collegue forLiv. Epit. 
Sicily, where they promifed themfelves fome great^ itAn 
event this year. But as he was Flamen Martialis, 
prieft of Mars, (and the priefts could not remove from y a! - Max. 
Rome) Metellus the grand Pontilf would not let him 1 ' *' 
fet out for his province. In procefs of time this Uriel: 
regularity was difpenfed with. 

The Senate fhewed a like delicacy alfo in refpedt ibid i. 3, 
to religion, by forbidding Lutatius to confult the di¬ 
vinations of Prsnefte, which were given by lot, Pra- 
neftinas Sortes , being again!! a Roman Conful’s having 
recourfe to foreign ceremonies. All kinds of predic¬ 
tions among!! the antients were called Sortes. There 
were different fpecies of them. The Sortes of Prae- 
nefte were veiy antient and famous throughout Italy. 

They were fmall pieces of wood, inferibed with enig¬ 
matical charafters, contained in a coffer, which the 
priefts kept with great care in the temple of Fortune. 

When a perfon went to confult this oracle, the priefts 
brought out this box, and made a child ftir the little 
pieces of wood feveral times •, after which he drew at 
a venture. The priefts pretended to find the anfwer 
to the demands of the querifts, in the characters in¬ 
feribed upon them. Cicero * with reafon derides the 
ftupid credulity of people, who fuffered themfelves to 
be impofed upon by a grofs cheat, founded only on 
one fide in the avarice of the priefts, and on the other 
in the fuperftition of thofe who came to confult the 
oracle. 

As the two Confuls could not fet out for Sicily, Liv. Epit. 
and one did not fuffice for fupporting the weight of X1X * 
fo important a war, two Praetors were created this 
year for the firft time, (for hitherto there was but one, 
whofe foie function was to adminifter juftice) and Q. 

*Totareseft 5 nventa fallacies, aut ad quaeftum, aut ad fuperftitio- 
nem, aut ad errorem. DeDivinat, ii. 85. 
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Valerius Falto, one of them, had orders to accompany 
Lutatius, and to fhare with him in the cares of the war 
as his Lieutenant. As foon as the winter was. over, 
they let out for Sicily with a fleet of three hundred 
galleys, and feven hundred tranfports. Two Praetors 
were always created for the future, though there was 
no occafion for them in the army. They both re¬ 
mained at Rome to adminifter juftice, the one between 
citizens and citizens, who was called Pr<etor urbanus ; 
and the other between citizens and ftrangers, called 
P)\?tor per egr't nus. 

Lutatius landed in Sicily, when he was leaft ex¬ 
pected there. The fleet of the enemy was retired into 
Africa, bccaufe they did not believe, that the Ro¬ 
mans had any thoughts of putting to lea again. He 
made himfelf matter of the port of Drepanum* and of 
all the advantageous polls in the neighbourhood of 
Lilybseum, which the retreat of the Carthaginians 
left without defence. He made his approaches round 
Drepanum, and difpofed every thing for the fiege. 
The machines had loon made a breach, and the fol¬ 
diers were preparing for the afiault with the Conful at 
their head, when he was dangeroufly wounded in the 
thigh. The foldiers, by whom he was very much be¬ 
loved, abandoned the attack to ferve him, and follow¬ 
ed him in a body to the camp, whither he was carried. 
Whilft his wound was curing, he did not lofe time. 
Forefeeing, that the enemy’s fleet would not be long 
before it arrived, and having always before his eyes 
what had been judged at firft, that the war could be 
terminated only by a naval battle, without lofing a 
moment’s time, he exercifed his crews fo as to form 
them for the defign he had of attacking the enemy, and 
by his afliduity in this praftice, of mere failors he made 
them excellent foldiers in a very Ihort time. 

The Carthaginians, much furprized that the Romans 
fliould dare to appear again at fea, and defiring that 
the camp at Eryx might not want the neceffary muni¬ 
tions, fitted out Ihips immediately, and having fup- 
plied them with grain and other provifions, they made 
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this fleet depart, and gave Hanno the command of it. 
He failed firfl to the ifland of Hiera, with defign to 
land at Eryx, without being perceived by the enemy, 
to unlade his fhips there, to add all the beft troops at 
Eryx to his naval army, and to go with Amilcar to 
offer the enemy battle. 

The Conful was not well recovered of his wound, 
when he was apprized, that the fleet of the enemy ap¬ 
proached. Conjedluring what the views of the Car¬ 
thaginian Admiral might be, he chofe the braveft and 
moft experienced troops in his land-army, and failed 
for * ffEgufa, an ifland fituate oppofite to Lilybaeum. 
There, after having exhorted his people to behave 
well, he gave the pilots notice to prepare for a battle 
the next morning. 

At the break of day, feeing the wind, which favour¬ 
ed the Carthaginians, was much againft him, and that 
the fea was extremely rough, he paufed at firfl con¬ 
cerning the meafures he fhould take. But he after¬ 
wards reflected, that if he engaged during that foul 
weather, he fhould only have the naval army, and 
fhips laden and heavy to deal with : that, on the con¬ 
trary, if he waited till it was calm, and fuffered Hanno 
to join the camp at Eryx, he would have fhips light¬ 
ened by unlading their freight upon his hands, as alfo 
the flower of the land-army, and, which was flill more 
formidable than all the reft, the ability and intrepidity 
of Amilcar. All thefe reafons determined him to 
feize the prefent occafion. Thefe motives for the con¬ 
duct of a General, explained in this manner by one 
more able as a captain than as a writer, for fuch Po¬ 
lybius was, add infinite value to the narration of fadls, 
and are in a manner their foul. 

The Conful had chofen troops, good mariners who 
had been well exercifed, and excellent fhips built, as 
we have faid, upon the model of a galley taken fome 
time before, which was the moft compleat the Ro^ 
mans had ever feen of the kind. On the fide of the 
Carthaginians every thing was the reyerfe. As they 

* One of the ^Egates. 
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had been foie mailers of the fea for fome years, and 
the Romans did not dare to face them, they confider- 
ed them as nothing, and themfelves as invincible. 
On the firft report of the motion the latter were mak¬ 
ing, Carthage fent out a fleet equipped in hafte, in 
which every thing argued precipitation : the foldiers 
and mariners were all mercenaries, newly raifed, and 
as void of experience, courage and zeal, as intereft in 
the common caufe. This appeared entirely in the 
battle. They could notfuftain the firft attack. Fifty 
of their fhips were funk, and feventy taken with all 
on board. The reft, with the help of a wind that 
fprung up very opportunely for them, retired to the 
little ifland from whence they fat out. The number 
of the prifoners exceeded ten thoufand. 

Hanno retired to Carthage with what fhips he could 
fave. Fie there loft his life, the ufual treatment of 
unfuccefsful Generals. Rome did not aft in that 
manner; and her policy in this refpefl, befides being 
more conformable to the humanity which the Romans 
always profefied, was more advantageous to the State 
and the fervice in the field, by leaving the Generals, 
who had failed of fuccefs, time to retrieve either their 
fault or their misfortune. 

Lutatius, after the aflion, advanced to Lilybaeum, 
and joined the befiegers. After having given his troops 
fome reft, he marched them to Eryx, where he gained 
an advantage over Amilcar, undoubtedly in a battle 
by land, and killed him two thoufand men. 

When this bad news was brought to Carthage, it 
occafioned the more furprize and confternation, as it 
had been little expefled. The Senate did not lofe 
courage. The defire of continuing the war was not 
wanting •, but the ftate of their affairs oppofed it. As 
the Romans were mailers of the fea, it was no longer 
poffible to fend either provifions or troops to the ar¬ 
mies in Sicily. They therefore fent difpatches imme¬ 
diately to Amilcar Barcas, who commanded there, 
and left it to his prudence to aft as he Ihould think 
moll expedient. That great man, as long as he had 
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the leaft reafon to hope, had done every thing that A.R. 510. 
could be expected from the molt intrepid valour, and A ^j, i C- 
the molt confummate wifdom. But as he had now no 
refource, he fent deputies to the Conful to treat of a 
peace and alliance : prudence confifting, fays Polybius, 
in knowing how both to refill, and to yield when 
necefiary. 

Lutatius, befides his particular filtered: in not leav¬ 
ing the glory of terminating fo important a war to a 
fucceffor, knew how weary the Roman People were 
of one fo ruinous, which had exhaufted their forces 
and revenues > and he had not forgot the unfortunate 
confequences of Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent 
haughtinefs. He therefore made no difficulties about 
treating,, and dictated the following terms. There 

SHALL BE, IF THE ROMAN PEOPLE APTROVE IT, 

amity between Rome and Carthage on the 

FOLLOWING CONDITIONS. The CARTHAGINIANS 
SHALL EVACUATE ALL SlCILY. THEY SHALL NOT 
MAKE WAR AGAINST HlERO, NOR CARRY ARMS A- 
GAINST THE SYRACUSANS OR THEIR ALLIES. THEY 
SHALL RESTORE ALL THE PRISONERS TAKEN FROM 

the Romans without ransom. They shall 

PAY THEM, IN THE SPACE OF TWENTY YEARS, * 

TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED EuBOIC TALENTS 

of silver. The fimplicity, exa&nefs, and perfpi- 
cuity of this treaty, which fays fo many things in few 
words, and regulates all the interefts of two potent 
States and their allies by fea and. land, are worth ob- 
ferving in this place. 

The Conful had demanded, that the troops in Eryx Cor. Ncp. 
Ihould deliver up their arms. Barcas abfolutely re- in Amilc - 
fufed to come into that article, and declared that he 
would hazard the laft extremities, and even perifh, 
rather than confent to fuch an. infamy. He only Liv xxi 
agreed to pay eighteen Roman Denarii (about nine 41. 
Ihillings) for each foldier of that garrifon. 

* This fum is. about three hundred and nine thoufand pounds 
fterling< 
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’• When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
People not approving them in the whole, fent ten 
Deputies to regulate the affair finally upon the fpot. 
They made no alteration in the main of the treaty. 
“ They only ffiortened the terms for the payments of 
the money, and added to the fum impofed by the 
Conful a thoufand talents, to be paid immediately 
for the charges of the war, and that the Carthaginians 
fhould quit all the iflands between Italy and Sicily.” 
It is neceffary to obferve, that Sardinia is not included 
in this treaty. Lutatius was continued in the command 
in Sicily, to regulate the affairs and government of 
the new conqueft. x 

Thus terminated one of the longeft wars mentioned 
in hiftory, as it fubfifted four and twenty years with¬ 
out interruption. The ardour for difputing empire 
was equally obftinate on both fides. Abundance of 
refolution, abundance of greatnefs of foul, appear 
both in the enterprizes and execution of both parties. 
The Carthaginians take place in their knowledge of 
naval affairs ; their {kill in building ffiips, their ad- 
drefs and facility in working them ;. the experience of 
their pilots; their knowledge of the coafts, creeks, 
roads, and winds ; and laftly, their abundant riches, 
for fupporting the expences of a rude and long war. 
T;he Romans had none of thefe advantages .: but va¬ 
lour, zeal for the public good, love of their country, 
a noble emulation, for. glory, and a warm defire to 
extend ..their dominion, ferved inftead of all they 
wanted in other refpefts. It is furprizing to fee them, 
entirely new to, and unexperienced in, naval affairs, 
not only make head againft the moil expert and moft 
powerful nation of the world at fea, but gain many 
naval battles againft them. No difficulties, no misfor¬ 
tunes, were capable of difcouraging them. They loft, 
in the courfe of this firft Punic war, either in battles or 
by ftorms, feven hundred galleys. The conftancy of 
the Roman People may be judged from hence. They 
undoubtedly would not have made peace in the fame 
circumftances, wherein we have juft feen the Cartha- 
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ginians demand it. A Angle unfortunate campaign A. R. 510. 
difcourages them ; many do not fhake the refolution 
of the Romans. 

As to the foldiers, there is no comparifon between 
thofe of Rome and thofe of Carthage; the firft being 
infinitely fuperior to the latter in point of courage. 

As to the Generals, Amilcar, furnamed Barcas, was 
undeniably the moft diftinguifhed both by his conduct 
and valour. During all this war, no General has ap¬ 
peared on the fide of the Romans, whofe extraordinary 
talents can be confidered as the caufe of vi&ory : fo 
that it was folely by the conftitution of the State, and, 
if I may venture to fay fo, her national virtues, that 
Rome triumphed over Carthage. 

When we confider at one view the whole feries of 
the firft Punic war, we feem to fee fomething like 
what palled in the combats of the antients, between 
two equally ftrong and robuft Athletae, who full of 
courage and ardour, animated by the warm defire of 
conquering, and by the cries of the fpe&ators, engage 
in fight, beat with their fifts, wreftle, lift one another 
off the ground, lhake each other violently, throw one 
another down, rife that moment with new vigour, 
employ ftrength, art, and all imaginable agility and 
addrefs •, till at laft both being down again, after hav¬ 
ing ftruggled a great while upon the fand, turned each 
other over and over, and twifted in a thoufand different • 
manners, one of the two getting the upperhand, re¬ 
duces his adverfary to alk quarter, and to confefs 
himfelf conquered. Such was very near the cafe be¬ 
tween the Romans and Carthaginians in the war of 
which we have been fpeaking. 


Ch Lutatius Cerco. 
A. Manlius Atticus. 


A, R. 
*Ant. C. 


241, 


Lutatius and Valerius remained in Sicily, the firft in ’ 
quality of Proconful, the other as Propraetor. ' They 
in concert made all the neceffary regulations for efta- 
blifhing good order there, and fixed the taxes and 1 

<u duties* 
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A.R. 5 1 *• duties, that each city was to pay the Commonwealth.' 
They applied themfplv.es particularly to remove all 
caufe and occafion of troubles and revolt. In order 
to this they difarmed all the Sicilians, who had de¬ 
clared for Amilcar, and ..ordered the Gauls, who had 
deferted from the. fame Amilcar to the Romans, 
whilft they were in garrifon upon mount Eryx, to quit 
the iiland, and to go and fettle elfewhere, fupplying 
them with the fhips neceflary for that purpofe. They 
made their pretext for an order, which muft feem 
very hard to thofe troops, the crime they had com¬ 
mitted in plundering the temple of Venus upon 
mount Eryx ; which had rendered them odious to the 
whole iiland. From thenceforth the part of the iiland, 
which had been under the Carthaginians, became a 
province of the Roman People. The reft of it form¬ 
ed the kingdom of Hiero. After the whole had 
been regulated, Lutatius and Valerius returned to 
Rome. A triumph was decreed Lutatius ; on which 
Valerius having reprefented that he had equally con¬ 
tributed to the fuccefs of the Roman arms, added, it 
was but juft, as he had Ihared with Lutatius in the 
cares and dangers of the battle, that he Ihould alfo 
fhare with him in the honour and reward of it. What 
made moft in favour of the Praetor’s caufe, was, that 
the Conful, who was not perfectly cured of his wound, 
had not been able to aft; fo that Valerius had. per¬ 
formed the functions of General in this battle. Luta¬ 
tius oppofed his demand as contrary to cuftom and 
unjuft •, pretending that it was unufual, and- contrary 
to the laws, to equal two officers in the diftribution of 
honours, of which the .one was inferior and fubordi- 
nate'to the other. The difpute growing warm on 
both fides, they agreed to refer it to the arbitration 
of Atilius Calatinus, who, in regard to the fuperiority 
of Lutatius’s power, which his opponent could not 
conteft with him, decided the difference in his favour. 
Notwithftanding this fentence, as Valerius had diftin- 
guilhed his merit in an extraordinary manner in this 
war, the honour of a triumph was alfo granted him, 
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I have faid, that part of Sicily was become a pro- a.r. 5 ii, 
vince of the Roman People. The Romans called A " t- c * 
the countries which they conquered out of Italy, 
Provinces. Thefe countries were governed as con¬ 
quered countries: and though the people of them 
were called allies of the State, and not Subjedti, they 
however had not the entire enjoyment of their own 
laws, and did not- chufe their own magiftrates. 

Rome fent them every year a Praetor and a Quaeftor ; 
the firft to adminifter juftice, and command the 
troops when neceflfary; and the other to receive the 
duties, which the countries newly conquered paid the 
vi&ors. 

Sicily was the firft that received law from the Ro-ln Verr.3; 
mans. Cicero, in one of his orations againft Yerres, n> z— 7 * 
gives it a fine praife : “ * She was the firft, fays he, 
of all foreign nations, that fought our amity; that 
adorned our empire by becoming its province; and 
taught our anceftors how glorious it was to command 
States abroad.” After having extolled the conftant 
fidelity of that ifland to the Commonwealth ; its par¬ 
ticular confideration for the Publicani, that is, thofe 
who collefted the taxes, whofe name was odious every 
where elfe ; its extraordinary fertility in excellent 
corn, which made Cato the Elder call it the granary of 
Rome, and the nurfing mother of the Roman People; 
he adds, addrefling himfelf to the People : “ -f- The 
provinces and tributary countries are to you what 
their farms and eftates are to individuals, of which the 
neareft to Rome, are the moft efteemed, and thofe 
which give the moft pleafure. Thus Sicily, which 
is almoft at the gates of Rome, is dearer and more 
agreeable to you than all the other provinces of the 
empire. 

* Omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia fe ad amicitiam 
fidemque populi Romani applicuit: prinia omnium, id quod orna- 
mentum imperii eft, provincia eft appellata : prima docuit majores 
noftros, quam procclarum effet exteris gentibus imperare. 

f Et quoniam quail qusedam prsedia populi Romani funt, ve&iga- 
lia noftra atque provincial: quemadmodum propinquis vos veftris 
prsediis maxime deleftamini, fjc populo Romano jucunda fuburbani- 
tas eft hujufce provincice* 

of 
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Of the Combats of the Gladiators. 

✓ * ■ ; c [ • 

>TpHEY called thofe gladiators, who killed one ano- 
ther in the amphitheatres to divert the people. 

The antient cuftom of facrificing captives, or pri- 
foners of war, to the manes of great men who died in 
battle, made way • for thefe combats. Thus Achilles 
in Homer Sacrifices twelve young Trojans to the 
manes of Patroclus ; and in Virgil, iEneas fends cap¬ 
tives in like manner to Evander, in order to their be¬ 
ing facrificed at the funeral of his fon Pallas. 

As it feemed barbarous to mafiacre thefe captives 
like beafts, it v/as decreed, that they fhould fight 
with each other, and ufe all their addrefs to fave their 
own lives, and to kill their adverfaries. This feemed 
the leaft inhuman, becaufe they might efcape death in • 
the end ; and their lives were in their own hands, and 
depended on their dexterity in defending themfelves. 

It was in the 488 th year of Rome that this kind of 
fhews was firft exhibited to the Roman People, when 
the two brothers M. and D. Brutus caufed their father’s 
funeral to be celebrated with pomp. The Romans 
were not the authors.of this cuftom, It fubfifted be¬ 
fore amongft other people of Italy ; and Livy 
fpeaks of it in the 444th year of Rome, as praftifed 
amongft the Campanians, who even entertained 
themfelves with this barbarous diverfion at their 
feafts. The Romans at firft exhibited thefe combats 
of gladiators only at the funerals of illuftrious men : 
but it became an entirely common cuftom in procefs 
of time ; and private perfons fet down in their wills 
how many couples of gladiators fhould fight in that 
manner after their deaths. Thefe gladiators were 
called Buftuarii, becaufe they fought round the fune¬ 
ral pile, Buftum. 

At firft the number of gladiators, who were made 
to fight, were not very great: but it inereafed conti¬ 
nually. 
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nually, as is ufual. In the 536th year of Rome, the 
Tons of M. Aimilius Lepidus brought out twenty-two 
pairs of gladiators at the funeral of their father. This 
(hew continued three days, and was celebrated in the 
Forum of Rome. In the 5526. year, the Tons of M. l; v . xxxi. 
Valerius Levinus exhibited twenty-five pairs of gla- s?> 
diators in the fame ceremony. In 569, feventy, and xxxix. 46, 
in 578, feventy-four, fought on the like occalion. &xli.j?.* 

In order to fupply men for thefe kind of combats, 
it was neceffary to prepare the combatants long before¬ 
hand. The profeflion of gladiator became an art. 

There were matters to teach them the ufe of arms j 
who were called Lanjftae by the Latines. People 
learnt to fight, and exercifed themfelves that way. 

Two forts of perfons fhared in thefe combats : theLiv. 
one forced, that is to fay, (laves and condemned cri- xxv «i» »*• 
minals; the other voluntarily and of their own ac¬ 
cord. The latter were freemen, who hired themfelves 
for this infamous ufe, and fet a price upon their 
blood. The matter of the gladiators made thefe laft 
fwear, that they would fight till they died. They * 
engaged themfelves accordingly by oath religioufly to 
difcharge all the duties of a good and faithful gladia¬ 
tor : they devoted themfelves body and foul without 
referve to their makers •, and agreed, in cafe they re- 
fufed to ferve, to fuffer death either by fire, fword, or 
Viqder the ftrokes of the lafh. 

This kind of fhews began in grief and mourning, 
having been employed at the celebration of funerals :' 
but in procefs of time pleafure and joy adopted them, 
and they became the moft grateful and affefting di- • 
verfion of the Roman People, who crowded to them 
with incredible paflion. f Cicero fays, that no other 

* In verba Eumolpi facramentum juravimus, uti, vinciri, verbe- 
rari, ferroque necari $ &, quicquid aliud jufllffet, tanquam legitimi 
gladiatores domino corpora animofque addicimus. Petron. c. 17. 

+ Id fpeftaculi genus erat, .quod omni frequentia atque omni ge- 

nere hominum celebratur : quo multitudo maxime deleclatur_Equi- 

dem exiftimo nullum tempus efle frequentioris populi, quam illud 
gladiatorium j neque concionis uliius, neque vero ullorum comitio-* 
rum. Pro Sext, 124. & 125. 
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affembly, either for the public affairs, or the ele&iort, 
of magistrates, was fo numerous as this, and. that an 
infinite multitude of citizens of all ranks and condi¬ 
tions were prefent at them. 

, The gladiators had different names from the diffe¬ 
rent arms they ufed. To avoid prolixity, I fhall re¬ 
peat only three or four kinds of them in this place. 

Retiarii. They were armed with a trident or 
three-grained fpear, and carried a net, which they 
threw over the heads of their antagonifls, in order to 
entangle them in fuch a manner, as to make them in¬ 
capable of defending themfelves. 

Thraces. They v were fo called from being armed 
like the Thracians .with a kind of dagger, poniard, 
and round buckler. Horace mentions them 

1 'hrax eft Gallina Syro par ? Serm, ii. 6 . 

* Myrmillones. It is believed from a paffage in 
Feftus, that this name was given them on account of 
their being armed, like the Gauls, with a long fword, 
and buckler, and an helmet, the creft of which was. 
ul'ually a fifh. 

Samnites. They were undoubtedly fo called from 
their being armed like the Samnites, whatever that 
armour was. They are often mentioned by authors. 
Livy ix. Livy fays : Campania ab fuperbia , & odio Samnitium , 
gladiatores , quod fpebiaculum inter epulas erat, eo ornatu 
armarunt , Samnitiumque nomine appellarunt. And Ho- 
iEp. 1.1 . 2. race : 

Cadimur, & totidem plagis confumimus hoftem, 

Lento Samnites ad lumina prhna duello. 

De Orat. Cicero has : Neque eft dubium , quin exordium dicendi ve- 
ii- 317* & hemens & pugnax non fape ejfe debeat. Sed , ft in ipfo 
3 * 5 ‘ illo gladiatorio vita cert amine, quo ferro decernitur , ta- 
men ante congreffum multa fiunt , qua non ad vulnus , fed 

* Retiario pugnanti adverfus Myrmillonem cantatur, iC Non te 
“ peto, pifcera peto : quid me fugis Galle ?” quia myrmillonicum ge^ 
rms armaturse Gallicum eft, ipftque Myrmillones ante Galli appella- 
bantur, in quorum galeis pifcis effigies inerat. Festus. 

Cl4 
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ed fpeciem valere videantur: quanto hoc magis in oratione 
expeftandum, in qua non vis potiiis qudm deleft alio pofiula- 1 
tur ?' Atque ejufmodi ilia prclufio debet effe, non ut Sam ft 
nitum, qui vibrant haftos ante pugnam , quibus in pugnando 
nihil utuntur: fed ut ipfis fen tennis, quibus ptoluferunt, 
velpugnare pojfmt. I fhall cite another very fine and 
very remarkable paflage of Cicero’s upon the fame 
fubjedl in the fequel. 

Thefe gladiators, as I have already faid, were in- 
ftrudted and formed for combats by a fencing-mailer, 
who took great care to give them good and l'olid nou- 
riffiment, in order to their being ftrong and robuft, 
which conftituted their principal merit, and very 
much augmented their price. It was neceflary all'o 
that they fliould be large and well-lhaped, to give the 
fpedlators the greater pleafure. * Seneca tells us, in 
more than one place, that they fought naked ; which 
I can fcarce believe. The fencing-mailers fold them 
very dear, either to the magiftrates, who. were obliged 
by their offices to give this kind of Ihews •, or to 
private perfons, who to conciliate the favour of the 
People, and obtain their fuffrages, entertained them 
with thefe games, which were infinitely agreeable to 
them.. Cicero, during his Confulfhip, prohibited thisorat. pro 
method of canvafiing offices by a law. Thole who Sext - n * 
exhibited thefe Ihews, were called Editores. The” 3 " 
madnefs for the gladiatorial combats rofe fo high as 
to make them follow the example of the Campani- • 
ans, and entertain themfelves with this brutal plea¬ 
fure in the midll of fealls. 

By way of prelude to thefe combats* as we have 
feen in the paflage of Cicero, they made abundance 
of motions, difeharged their darts in the air, and at¬ 
tacked each other gently, and only for the fake-of 
fhew. But they foon came to clofe fight and wounds, 
from which the blood that flowed was prefently a 
part of the entertainment. 

* Mutuos i&us midis & obviis pe6toribus exclpiunt-Nihil ha- 

bent quo tegantur, ad iftum totis corporibitf expofiti. Si-'NKC. Epill. 

vii. 

Thefe 
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Thefe unhappy vi&ims of the cruel pleafure of the 
Romans were not permitted to Ihew the leaftfign of 
regret or fear in combat. It was a crime for a gladi¬ 
ator to vent the leaft complaint when wounded, or to 
afk quarter when overcome. In thofe cafes the peo¬ 
ple expreffed their indignation againft him: “ Kill *, 
“ burn, whip him to death,” cried they. “ What, 
** does he go on timoroufly, does he meet the 
“ ftroke like a coward ! He falls with no fpirit! He 
« hath not the courage to die with a good grace !” 
Did ever Barbarians talk in fuch a manner ! 

But indeed this fear and want of fpirit were very 
rare : from whence v/e may obferve with amazement, 
what impreffions habit and example are capable of 
making upon the mind of man, and even upon the 
mean and mercenary. A -f gladiator believed him- 
felf difgraced, when matched with one inferior to him- 
felf in ftrength and dexterity ; convinced, that there 
is no glory in conquering, when there is no danger in 
fighting. This principle of honour, almoft generally 
implanted in the minds of thofe who appeared upon 
the Arena, and which made them fuperior to all hu¬ 
man fears, is propofed by Cicero in more than one 
place, as an admirable model of courage and con- 
ftancy ; by which he intended to animate himfelf and 
others to fuffer every thing for the prefervation of 
liberty, and the defence of the Commonwealth. 

Tufc. ii. “ What ills, fays he, do not the gladiators, that 
is, wretched Barbarians, fuffer ? Which of them, 
that has been well trained up, does not chufe rather 
to receive the mortal, ftroke, than to avoid it in a 
ftiameful manner ? How often do we fee that all they 
propofe is to pleafe their mafter (that is him who 
has bought them for the fhews) or the people ? When 

* Occide, ure, verbera. Quare tam timide incurrit in ferrum? 
quare parum auda&er occidit ? quare parum libenter moritur ? Se- 
hec. Epill. vii. 

f Ignominiam judicat gla 4 iator, cum inferiore componi: & frit 
cum fine gloria yincx, qui fijxe periculo vinckur. Senec. de Provid. 
cap, 2* 
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covered with wounds, they fend to their mafters, to 
afk whether they are fatisfied; and declare, if they 
are, that they die contented. * Do' we ever hear a 
gladiator of the leaft merit vent a fingle groan ? Does 
he ever change colour and turn pale at the fight of 
danger P Which of them not only in combat, but 
when not able to fight any longer he falls down to re¬ 
ceive the mortal ftroke, fuffers the leaft fign of fear 
to efcape him ? Such force has example, habit, and 
refledlion ! * What! fhall a Samnite, a (lave, a man 
‘ of nothing, a wretch without a name,’ be capable 
of fuch a conftancy of foul, and fhall a man born for 
glory, when the queftion is to fuffer pain or confront 
danger, not be able, whatever inward weaknefs he 
may be confcious of, to encourage and ftrengthen 
himfelf by the motives of reafon and fenfe of honour ? 

Some perfons think the gladiatorial fhews cruel and 
inhuman, and perhaps not without reafon, as exhibit¬ 
ed at prefent. But were only criminals condemned 
to die expofed to thefe combats, they would be, 
in my opinion, a good lefifon, not to the ears but 
eyes, to teach men to defpife pain and death bravely.” 

Cicero, in another pafiage, exhorts himfelf and all Philip, ii, 
good citizens to courage and conftancy by the exam- 
pie of the gladiators : it is in fpeaking againft Anto¬ 
ny, the enemy of the public peace and tranquility, 
who menaced the fubverfion of the State. “ -f If in 
thefe unhappy times the laft hour of the Common¬ 
wealth be arrived, (which may the gods forbid) let us 
imitate thofe generous gladiators, who do not fear to 

♦ Quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit ? quis vultum mutavit un- 
quam ? quis non modo lletit, verumetiam decubuit turpiter ? quis 
cum decubuiffet, ferrum recipere juffus, collum contraxit? tanturn 
exercitatio, meditatio, confuetudo valet 1 Ergo hoc poterit 

“ Samnis, fpurcus bomo, vita ilia dignu’ loeoque ■” 

vir natus ad gloriam, ullam partem animi tam mollem habebit, quam 
non meditatione-& ratione corroboret ? 

f Quod fi jam (quod dii omen avertant!) fatum extremum re ip; 
venit: quod gladiatores nobiles faciunt, ut honefte decumbunt, fa- 
ciamus nos, principes orbis terraruni. gentiumqu^e opinium, ut cum 
dignitate potius cadamus, quam cum igncmTMa ferviamus. ' , 

die, 
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die, provided it be with honour: Let us, who ar <3 
the lords and fovereigns of the nations of the earth} 
chufe rather to fall with glory, than to live enflaved 
with infamy.” 

It was thefe fentiments of valour and conftancy* 
that conftituted the moll fenfible pleafure of the fpec- 
tators. * They only defpifed fuch of the gladiators 
as exprefled timidity, became fuppliants, and implored 
quarter: on the contrary, thofe who behaved with 
fortitude and greatnefs of foul, and generoufly offered 
themfelves to the mortal ftroke, they were truly folli- 
citous to preferve. The people decided the fate of 
the combatants : for thofe who gave the fhews ufually 
referred that to them. The fill doubled with the 
thumb eredt was the fignal of death to the vidtors. 

Munera nunc edunt , C? verfo pollice vulgi 
Qumlibet occidunt popularitcr. Juvenal. . ' 

The f people believed themfelves treated with con¬ 
tempt, when the gladiators did not willingly prefe.nt 
themfelves to receive the mortal ftroke. They were 
enraged, as if fome injury had been done them,' and 
from mere fpedtators became their declared adversa¬ 
ries. 

It is amazing, that fo great a number of perfons 
could be found to enter into a profefiion, which, pro¬ 
perly fpeaking, was devoting themfelves to death. 
That number, which was at firft very moderate, be¬ 
came exceeding great in the latter times of the Com¬ 
monwealth, and under the Emperors. Julius Caefar, 
, 9 , in his dSdilefhip, exhibited three and twenty pair, of 
■ gladiators. Gordian, before he was Emperor, gave 
thefe Ihews twelve times- in a year, that is to fay, once, 
a month. In fome of thefe there were five hundred 

# In gladiatofiis piignrs timidos, Sc fupplices, Sc ut vivere liceat ob r - 
fecrantes, etiam odiflfe folemus: fortes, & animofoS, Sc fe acriter ip- 
fos morti offerentes, fervafi cupimus/ Cic. pro Milone, n. 92. 

f Gladiatoribus populus irafcitur, Sc tam inique, ut injuriam putet 

2 uod non Jibenter pereunt. Contemni fe judicat; ut yultu, geftii, ar- 
ore de'fpe&atore 7 in adYerfarium vertitur, Senec, de Ira, i. 

• . . ' * pairs 
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pairs of gladiators, and never lefs than fifty. But Dio in 
what may feem almoft incredible, long before him, Tra i an » 
Trajan, the model of good Emperors, had given 
thefe fhews to the people an hundred and twenty- 
three days together, during which time ten thoufand 
gladiators appeared on the Arena. 

They were formed at Rome into different compa¬ 
nies; and the people took the part of one againfl 
another, with a violence and fury that often termi¬ 
nated in bloody feditions. The example of the capi¬ 
tal was foon followed by the other cities, and the 
whole empire was infedted with a fanguir.ary diver- 
fion, the horror of which Seneca exprefies in few 
words. “ Man, fays he, the facred creature man, is Ep. 964 
efteemed of fo little value, that we make it a fport, 
a diverfion, to mangle and butcher him.” Homo, 
facra res homo , jam per lufum & jocum occiditur. 

And even before Rome was become the capital of l; v> x lij 
the known world, Antiochus Epiphanes, King of-40. 
Syria, in imitation of the Romans, had introduced 
the combats of gladiators in his dominions, j- Livy 
obferves, that thefe fhews at firft gave the fpedlators , 
more horror than pleafure, whilft they were new to 
them; and it was only flowly, and by degrees, that 
they accuftomed themfelves to them. At their be¬ 
ginning, the firft: wound put an end to the pom bat: 
but growing familiar with blood from frequently fee¬ 
ing it fhed, and thefe fhews at length, ail horrible as 
they were in themfelves, ufually ending with the death 
of one of the combatants, they became their moft 
common and mojd grateful diverfion. 

It is remarkable that the Athenians, who were na- Lucian in 
turally beneficent and humane, never admitted bloody monta." 
fhews into their city. And when it was propofed to p. 1014. 
eftablifh combats of gladiators there, in order not to 
give place in that refpedt to the Corinthians: “ Firft 

+ Gladiatorum munus, Romans confuetudinis, primo majore cum 
terrore hominum infuetorum ad tale fpe&aculum, quam voluptate, 
dedit: deinde, fepius dando, &modd vulneribus tenus, modd fine 
/nifllone etiam, familiare oculis gratumque id fpe&aculum fecit. 

Vol. III. R “ throw, 
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“ throw down,” cried out an * Athenian from the 
midft of the affembly, “ the altar which, our fore- 
“ fathers above a thoufand years ago erefted to 
“ Mercy.” And indeed, one muft have renounced 
all fenfe of humanity and companion, and become 
barbarous and lavage, to fee the blood of one’s fellow- 
creatures fhed not only without pain, but with joy 
and delight., , :s lt . Yfc v, a 

Some Pagan Emperors, moved with the fad effects 
of this murtherous cuftom, endeavoured to moderate 
MAurel.it. It was- in this view, that Marcus Aurelius re- 
trenched the enormous expences employed in thefe 
apud’va- combats, and would not fuffer the gladiators to fight 
let p. 71S. vyith each other except with very blunt fwords, like 
files •, To that they could fliew their addrefs without 
any danger of being killed. But this was one of thofe 
excefiive evils, which require as exceffive remedies. 

, None of the Emperors had dared to ufe any fuch. 
This honour was referved for Chriftianity, and it coft 
many efforts and much time to effeft it.j fuch pro¬ 
found root had the evil taken, and fo much had it 
eftabliftied itfelf by the long prefcription of many ages, 
and the opinion of the world, that thefe combats 
were acceptable to the gods, to whom, for that rea- 
fon, they offered the blood of gladiators lately fpilt by¬ 
way of facrifice, as feveral of the fathers obferve. 

Conftantine the Great was the firft Emperor, who 
made'laws to prohibit the cruel {hews of the gladia¬ 
tors. Ladlaritius had reprefented to him in his.Infti- 
tutions,-'an admirable work which -he infcribed to 
him,, how much {hews in general, but efpecially thofe 
of the gladiators, were dangerous and deftru&ive. 

All the authority of Conftantine did not fufiice for 
aboliftiing them, and Honorius was obliged to renew 
that prohibition. Prudentius, the Chriftian poet, in 
his poem againft Symmachus, had exhorted him to 
deliver Chriftianity from this reproach : but the Em- 

* This was Daemonax, a famous philofopher, vvhofe difciple Lucian 
had been ; he fiourilhed in the reign of the Emperor Marcus'Aure- 
iiuJ. . 

- • peror 
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peror was induced to it by a particular occafion, which 
the reader, I believe, will not be offended at my in- 

ferting here. An holy hermit of the eaft named Te-Theodor 

lemachus, came to Rome, where the phrenzy for the ,ei " ' * ' 
fhews ftill prevailed, and went to the amphitheatre 
like the reft, but with a very different intention. 

When the combat began he went down into the arena, 
and ufed his utmoft endeavours to prevent the gladi¬ 
ators from killing each other. This was an unex¬ 
pected fight which much offended all the fpedlators. 

In confequence, full of the fpirjt of him who was an 
homicide from the beginning, that is to fay of the 
devil, who alone could infpire men with this barba¬ 
rous thirft of human blood, they fell upon the new 
combatant, the enemy to their diverfion, and ftoned 
him to death. Hortorius, being informed of what 
had pafled, abfolutely prohibited fuch pernicious 
Ihews. The blood of the martyr obtained that from 
God, which the laws of Conftantine could not effeCt; 
and from thenceforth the combats of gladiators were 
heard of no more at Rome. - “ Thus, fays Mr. Til- 
lemont, from whomT have extracted this account, 

God crowned even before men an aCtion, which the 
wife men of the world, and perhaps part of thofe of 
the church, would probably have condemned as an 
indifcretion and a folly ; but folly from God is wiler 
than all the wifdom of men.” 

~ r All the holy bifhops, all true believers, had the 
fame horror for thefe combats of the gladiators as 
this generous hermit. “ * How, cries out St. Cyprian, 
is one - man deprived of life for the pleafure and di¬ 
verfion of another ? Is knowing how to kill, an art, 
a fcience, a profeffion ? Murther is not only commit¬ 
ted, but taught by rule. Can any thing be more 
inhuman ? can any thing be more horrid ? To learn 
to kill, is difcipline, and to put it in practice, glory.” 

* Homo in hominis voluptatem perimitur : & ut quis pofHt occi- 
dere, peritia eft, ufus eft, ars eft ? Scelus non tantuin geritur, fed do- 
cetur! Quid potcft inhumanius, quid acerbius did ? Difciplina eft, ut 
perimere quis poftit: & gloria eft, quod peremit. S. Cvprian. 

R ^ LaCtan- 
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Laftantius, in the work which I have cited 
'above, fhews how criminal thofe are, who affiftat 
thefe fights. If the perfon, fays he, who is pre- 
fent at a murther [without preventing it if he can] 
makes himfelf an accomplice of the crime, and if 
in that cafe, the witnefs is as criminal as the afiaffin, 
it follows, that the fpedtator of thefe combats is as 
much a murtherer, as the gladiators themfelves : 
that confenting to the effufion of blood, he is ref- 
ponfible for it as well as he that fheds it; and ap¬ 
plauding him that kills, is himfelf deemed to have 
killed, though by the hand of another. The Ihews 
of the theatre are no lefs to be condemned. 

I fhall conclude this brief difcourfe upon the com¬ 
bats of the gladiators, with repeating a fadt from St. 
Auftin upon this fubjedt, to which I defire the ferious* 
attention of my young readers. Alipes, a young man 
of one of the belt families of Tagafta in Africa, 
where St. Auguftin was alfo born, went to Rome to 
Jfudy the civil law. One day fome young perfons 
his friends, who alfo ftudied the law, meeting him by 
chance, alked him to go with them to fee the com¬ 
bats of the gladiators. He rejected this propofal 
with horror, having always, had an exceeding averfion 
for fo horrid a fight, as the fhedding of human blood 
for diverfion. His refiftance only made them the 
more earned:; and ufing that kind of violence, which 
is fometimes committed between friends, they carried 
him with them whether he would or no. “ What are 
you doing,” faid he ? “ You may drag my body 
<{ thither, and place me amOngft you at the amphi- 
“ theatre : but can you difpofe of my mind and eyes, 
u and make them attentive to the fhew ? I fhall be 
“ there, as if I were not there, and fhall triumph 

tc both over it and you.” They arrived at the am- 

- - J or • * 1 * 

•f Quod fi interefte bomicidio, fcekris confcientia eft; & eodem fa- 
Cinore fpe&ator obfcrichis eft, quo & admiftor; ergo & his gladiato- 
rum fceleribus non minus crucre perfunditur quifpe&at, quam iJk 
qui facit; nec poteft cfte immunis a fanguine, qui voluit effundi, aut 
yideri non interfecifle, qui interfe&ori & favet, & pnemium poflula* 
Quid fcena ? nuni iandtior ? La<?t, in Inftituit. 

phitheatre. 
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phitheatre, and found it in the height of the ardor 
and tranfport of thefe barbarous pleasures. Alipes at 
firft fhut his eyes, and prevented his foul from fhar- 
ing in fo horrible a phrenzy; and it had been happy 
for him, if he could have Ihut his ears alfo ! They 
were ftruck with violence by a cry raifed by the whole 
people on the occafion of a mortal wound given a gla¬ 
diator. Overcome by-curiofity, and believing himfelf 
fuperior to all things, he opened his eyes, and re¬ 
ceived that moment a greater wound in his foul, than 
the gladiator had juft received in his body. * As 
foon as he faw the blood run, far from taking off his 
eyes, as he had flattered himfelf he fhould, he fixed 
them with exceeding eagernefs upon it, and intoxicat¬ 
ing himfelf, without knowing it, with that barbarous 
pleafure, he feemed to drink deep of cruelty, inhu¬ 
manity, and phrenzy •, fo much was he traniported 
out of himfelf. In a word, he left the place quite 
changed from what he was before, and with fuch a 
paflion for the Ihews, that he breathed nothing elfe ; 
and from thenceforth, it was he that dragged his 
companions to them. 

He could not, and did not deferve to quit that 
abyfs, like many others that perifli in it. But God, 
who thought fit to make him a great faint and bifhop, 
and to teach youth by his example to diffide in them- 
felves, and their own good refolutions, and to avoid 
dangerous affemblies, after having fuffered him to 
fee all his weaknefs, cured him entirely by a reflexion 
of St. Auftin’s tipon the combats of. the gladiators, 
which feems to have efcaped that faint by chance in 
a rhetorical lefture, at which Alipes was prefent, but 
which was the effeft of God’s views of mercy in ref* 
peft to him from all eternity. 

* Ut vidit ilium fanguinem, immanitatem limul ebibit; Sc non le 
avertit, fed fixit afpe&um, Sc hauriebat furias Sc nefciebat. Sc delc&a* 
batur fctlere certaminis, Sc cruenta voluptate inebrhbatur. 
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twelfth book contains the hiftory of 
JL twenty-three years, from the end of the 
firft Punic war, to the beginning of the fecond. 

SEC T ; I, 

joy for the -peace with Carthage interrupted by the over¬ 
flowing of the Tiber , and a great fire. Cenfus. 'Two 
new Tribes. Livius Andronicus. Games called Flo- 
ralia. War's with the Ligurians and Gauls. Revolt 
of the Mercenaries againft the Carthaginians. Sardi¬ 
nia taken from the Carthaginians by the Romans. Ani- 
baffadors fent to the King of Egypt. Arrival of Hiero 
at Rome. Secular games. Expeditions againft the 
Boii and Corflcans. Death of one of the Cenfors. 
Rome confirms the peace granted to the Carthaginians. 
Sardinia fubjedled. Reflexions upon the continual ■'Wars 
of the Remans. Veftal condemned. Cenfus. The poet 
Navi its. Differences between the Romans and Car¬ 
thaginians. Troubles occafioned by a law prepofed by 
Flaminius. Expeditions againft Sardinia and Corjica. 
Firft triumph upon the Alban mountain. Cenfus. Teuta 
fucc'eeds her bufband Agr'cn King of the III) rians. Com- 
'pl ints to the Senate concerning their piracies. Cenfus. 
Teuta caufes a Roman Ambaffadcr to be killed. Expe¬ 
dition of the Remans into Illyrinm. Treaty of peace 
between the Romans and Illyrians. J 
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Q. Lutatius Cerco.--^™ 
A. Manlius. 

* H 


A. R. 511 
Ant. C. 
241. 


^rHE joy occafioned at Rome by the glorious Orof. iv. 

peace, which had lately terminated the war with 11 * 
the Carthaginians, was interrupted by fad and unhappy 
events, which occafioned infinite damage there. The 
Tiber, fwollen by the fudden overflowing of fevefal 
other rivers that run into it, overflowed alio on a hid¬ 
den, and overfpread great part of the city with fo 
violent a rapidity, that it threw down many edifices. 

As this inundation was of long continuance, the wa¬ 
fers, which remained a great while in the low parts 
of Rome, undermined by degrees the foundations 
of the houfes, and occafioned many of them to fall 
down. 

The overflowing of the Tiber was foon followed 
by a terrible fire, which began in the night, but how 
was , not known, and having foon made-its way into 
feveral quarters of the city, deflroy'ed a great num¬ 
ber of the citizens and houfes. This conflagration 
confumed almoft all the ftrudturcs round the Forum, 
and amongft the reft the temple of Vefta. . Here the 
eternal fire, kept by the Veftal virgins, gave 
place to a tranfitory one. Thofe prieftelfes, having 
no thoughts but of efcaping from the flames by flight, 
left to the goddefs the care of preferring herfelffand 
all that belonged to her. The Pontifex Maximus, 

I?. Coecilius Metellus, more courageous and religi¬ 
ous than the veftals, threw himfelf into the midft of 
the flames, and brought off the Palladium (the certain 
pledge, in their fenfe, of the eternity of their empire) 
and the other facred things. He loft his. fight, and 
had half one of his arms burnt off on this occafioa. 

The People, to reward fo generous and laudable a 
3eal, granted him the fingular, and till then unheard- 
of, privilege, of being carried to the Senate in a cha- 
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^Ant 5 c r ' 10t ' * A great and exalted diftinftion, but merited 

24*1. ' by a moft memorable and fad event. 

In the Cenfus made this year by C. Aurelius Cotta, 
and M. Fabius Buteo, which was the thirty-ninth, 
the number of the citizens was two hundred and fixty 
thoufand. 

Two new tribes added to the old ones, the Velina 
and Quirina, compleated the number of thirty-five, at 
which the tribes continued fixed from thenceforth. 

This would be the proper place for making fome 
obfervations upon what relates to the tribes of Rome; 
but I defer fpeaking of them, till I come to the end 
of the twelfth book, to avoid interrupting the chain 
of our hiftory. 

liv. Epit. -A- kind of frantic emotion, which induced the 
xix. Falifci to take up arms againft the Romans, obliged 
viii! al * t k e latter to make the two Confuls march againft 
them. The expedition continued only fix days. It 
was terminated in two battles. The firft was doubt¬ 
ful : in the fecond the Falifci loft two thoufand men. 
So confiderable a lofs brought them to their reafon, 
and they furrendered themfelves to the Romans, who 
deprived them of their arms, horfes, part of their ef¬ 
fects, flaves, and half their territory. Their city, 
which by its natural fituation, and the fortifications 
which art had added to it, had infpired them with a 
fenfelefs confidence, was removed from the fteep 
Vai. Max, eminence on which it flood into the flat country. The 
’V* Roman People, exafperated by their frequent revolts, 
intended to inflidt a much feverer vengeance upon 
them •, but being informed that they had exprefsly 
declared in furrendering, that it was not to the power 
but to the faith of the Roman People they fubmitted, 
that Angle word inftantly calmed their rage; that 
they might not feem to be wanting to the faith of 
their engagements and juftice. 

D. i> 

* Magnum & fublime, fed pro oculis datum—MemorabSli caufa, 
/td eventu mifero. Plin, vii. 43, 

C. Clau- 
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C. Claudius Centho. A. r. 511. 

M. Sempronius Tuditanus. 

This year was remarkable for new fhews of the Liv. And. 
theatre, wherein the poet Livius Andronicus intro- 
duced tragedies in imitation of the Greeks i and by 
the inftitution or revival of the games, called Floralia, 
for obtaining the fruits of the earth in abundance from 
the Gods. Thefe games were celebrated in procefs of 
time with excefiive licentioufnefs. 

A Latin colony was now fettled at Spoletum, a city 
of Umbria. 


C. MaMILIUS TuRINUS. A.R. S rj. 

Q. Valerius Falto. Ant - c * 

This year is famous for the birth of the poet En¬ 
nius. I have related elfewhere what is known of his Ant - 
life and writings. 


Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. A.R.514. 

P. Valerius Falto. c * 


Rome had two wars to fuftain under thefe Confuls; 
the one againft the Gauls, who were incelfantly com¬ 
mitting hoftilities, and the other againft; the * Ligu¬ 
rians, new enemies to her. Valerius loft a firft battle 
againft the Gauls, and gained a fecond, wherein he 
killed forty thoufand of the enemy, and took two 
thoufand prifoners. Gracchus gained a confiderable 
viftory over the Ligurians, and ravaged a great part of 
their country. From Liguria he went to Sardinia and 
Corfica, from whence he brought off a great number 
of prifoners. 

Front the treaty of peace between Rome and Car¬ 
thage, which put an end to the firft Punic war, the 
Carthaginians had a terrible war upon their hands in 
Africa againft the mercenaries, whofe revolt brought 


Polyb. 
6j—79, 


1 . 


* Their country extended as far as the river Arnus, on the fouth 
of the Apennines. f 

Carthage 
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Carthage to the very brink ofdeftruftion. I have re¬ 
lated the events of that war in the hiftory of the Car¬ 
thaginians, i ttsi . wiifii em to Krt ! 

• In the extreme danger the latter were in, they were 
obliged to have recourfe to their allies. Hiero,' who 
was very attentive to the. events of that war, had grant¬ 
ed the Carthaginians all they afked of him *, and re¬ 
doubled his pains,-.when he faw the rapid progrefs 
made by the ftrangeES *, rightly perceiving it was not 
for his intereft, that thenCarthaginians fhould be ut¬ 
terly erufhed, left the power of the Romans, having 
no .• balance, fhould become too formidable to himfelf: 
In which, fays Polybius, his wifdom and prudence 
may be difeerned.-- For it is a maxim not to be neg- 
lefled i that a power is not to be fuffered to augment 
to fuch a degree, as to make its neighbours incapable 
of difputingieyen their, juft rights with it. , < ;? • * * / 
The Romans, on their fide, during this war of the 
Carthaginians againft the ftrangers, had always atted 
with great juftice and moderation in regard to the for¬ 
mer. ;A flight quarrel in refpeft to fome Roman 
merchants, who had been feized at Carthage for car¬ 
rying proyifions to the enemy, had embroiled them. 
But the Carthaginians, having difeharged thofe citizens 
on the firft demand, the Romans, who piqued them- 
felves .upon.their juftice and generofity in all things, 
had reftpred them their amity, ferved' them in all 
things that depended on. them, and prohibited their 
merchants v to carry provifions to the enemies of the 
Carthaginians, a ?. s tr.-a .’-vifl n »\i» oim 
The mercenaries in Sardinia, after the example of 
tbofe-in Africa, threw off the yoke of obedience. 
They began,*by murdering Boftar, who commanded 
them, and-alii the Carthaginians he had with him. 
Another General, was fent in his room. Ail the* troops 
he.brought with him went over to the revolters, cruci¬ 
fied him, and deftroyed all the Carthaginians in the 
ifland, by inflidirrg the moft cruel torments upon 
them. Haying attacked all the places one after anp- 
. ■ . ther, 
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ther, they foon made themfelves matters of the whole a.r. S u* 
country. r ' r 1f - ’ “ r,1 ’ E - 

• The inhabitants of the ifland, and the mercenaries, 
foon quarrelled, and came to blows. The latter having 
ineffectually implored the aid of the Romans, who 
would not at that time engage in a war-manifeftly 
unjuft, were entirely driven out of the ifland, and 
took refuge in Italy. In this manner the Carthagini¬ 
ans loft Sardinia. Hitherto the Romans had a£ted in 
an irreproachable manner in refped to them. They 
had abfolutely refufed to give ear to the propofals 
made by the Sardinian revolters, who called them in 
to take pofleflion of the ifland. They even carried 
their delicacy fo far, as to refufe the people of Utica 
for fubjefts, though they came of themfelves to fub- 
mitto their power. ' A people, capable of fuch great 
generofity, would be highly laudable, had they per- 
ievered in it.. 

The Romans, afterwards, were not fo delicate ; 
and it would be hard to apply here the favourable 
teftimony, which Cedar gives of their faith to their 
engagements in Salluft *. ‘ 4 Though in all the wars 
of Africa, fays he, the Carthaginians committed a- 
bun dance of breaches of faith even in times of peace 
and truce, the Romans never adled in the fame man¬ 
ner with refpedt to them ; more intent upon what was 
worthy of them, than upon what juftice would admit 
them to do againft their enemies.” 

The mercenaries who had retired, as we have faid, p °1y 1> - 
into Italy, at length determined the Romans to make 88 ’ * 9 ' 
themfelves mailers of Sardinia. The Carthaginians 
received advice of this with extreme forrow, pretend¬ 
ing, and not without reafon, that they had a much 
jufter right to Sardinia than the Romans. • They 
therefore railed troops to avenge themfelves on thofe 
who had made the ifland take up arms againft 
:V* . '•> ‘ 1 

* Beilis Panicis omnibus, cum faepe Carthaginenfes, Sc in pace Sc 
per inducias, multa nefanda facinora feciflent, nunquara ipfi per occa- 
fionem talia feceret magis, quod fe dignum foret, qiiam quod in illos 
jure fieri pofiet, quaerebant. Sallust, in bello CatiUn. 

them. 
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A. R. 514 . them. But the Romans, ^ under pretext that thofe 
A * 38 . C preparations were made againft them, and not againft 
the people of Sardinia, declared war againft Carthage. 
The Carthaginians, exhaufted in all refpefts, and 
fcarce beginning to refpire, were not in a condition, 
to fuftain it. It was therefore neceffary to comply 
with the times, and fubmit to the ftrongeft. They 
made a new treaty, by which they abandoned Sardinia 
to the Romans, and engaged to pay a new fum of 
twelve hundred talents (about an hundred and fifty- 
five thoufand pounds) to redeem themfelves from the 
intended war. 

It is difficult, not to fay impoffible, to juftify or 
excufe the conduCfc of the Romans upon this occa- 
fion. They had at firft, as we have faid, refufed the 
offer of the mercenaries of Sardinia, becaufe it would 
have been too great a blot in their reputation to have 
received the ifland from the hands of thofe ufurpers, as 
well as the moft grofs and infamous infraction of 
treaty. They ftaid, till time fhould afford them an 
occaiion of war, which they could fupport with fome 
colour of reafon, and they believed they had found 
it in the preparations made by the Carthaginians a- 
gainft Sardinia; pretending, that they were arming 
againft them. But what probability was there, that 
a people entirely exhaufted, as thofe of Carthage then 
were, fhould think of breaking the treaty of peace, 
and wantonly attacking the Romans, more powerful 
than ever they had been ? Where is that faith, that 
integrity, that juftice, that magnanimity, which fome- 
times do the Romans fo much honour ? Polybius, 
their great- admirer, makes no reflexion upon this 
eonqueft of Sardinia, and concludes his account of it . 
with only faying, “ That this affair had no confe- 
quence.” It had none immediately, becaufe the Ro- 
L 5 • xx 1 mans were t ^ ie ft ron g e ft : but was one of the princi- 
uxx ' *’ pal caufes,of the fecond Punic war, as we fhall foon 
fee. -d 

. * 

L. Cor- 
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L. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 
Q^Fulvius Flaccus. , 
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Under thefe Confuls there were fome wars not con- 
fiderable againfl the Gauls fettled on this fide of the 
Po, and the Ligurians. 

About the fame time Ambaffadors were fent to Etttro , , 
Ptolomy King of Egypt (this was Ptolomy Euergetes, rop ' 
the fon of Ptolomy Philadelphus) to offer him aid a- 
gainft Antiochus King of Syria, furnamed Qiof, God, 
with whom they believed him ftill at war: btic he 
had made an accommodation, which difpenfed with 
his accepting the aid that was offered him. 

Rome was exceedingly rejoiced to fee Hiero King ibid, 
of Syracufe arrive there, a Prince attached to the 
Commonwealth by the ties of a fincere amity, and an 
inviolable fidelity. Eutropius fays, that he came to 
Rome to fee the Secular games, which, according to 
fome authors, were really to be celebrated the year 
following for the third time, and for which they were 
then making preparations. In order to make plenty 
reign at Rome, where there was to be a great concourfe 
of people of many countries, that generous Prince 
made the Roman People a prefent of two hundred 
thoufand bufhels of corn. I fhall explain the cere¬ 
monies obferved in thefe games at the end of this 
fedtion. 


P. Cornelius Lentulus Caudinus. 
C. Licinius Varus. 


A. R. 516, 
Ant. C, 
236. 


M. ./Emilius " and M. Livius Salinator were nomi¬ 
nated to prefide in, and have the care of, the Secular , 
games. 

The war with the Boii, with which Lentulus was 
charged, was terminated without cofling the Romans 
any blood, by a bloody.divifion which arofe fuddenly 
between the Boii, and the auxiliary troops they had 
galled in from the other fide of the Alps. 


Licinius 
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Licinius had fent M. Claudius Glicias before him 
into Corfrca with part of his troops. The latter, for¬ 
getting who he was, had the fenfelefs and criminal 
vanity to defire that the glory of terminating this 
war might be afcribed to him, and concluded a treaty 
with the Corficans upon his perfonal authority. When 
Licinius arrived with the reft' of his army, he paid no 
regard to a treaty made without authority. He at¬ 
tacked the Corficans with vigour, and fubjeCted them. 
Claudius, the author and guarantee of the peace, Was 
delivered up to them ; and as they refufed to receive 
him, he was put to death in prifon. 

The Cenfus was not compleated this year, becaufe 
one of the Cenfors died in his office, 
b- Corfica and Sardinia, at the fecret inftigations of 
the Carthaginians, who gave them hopes of a power¬ 
ful aid, prepared to take up arms again. As thofc 
two iflands were very weak of themfelves, their revolt 
did not much alarm Rome : butlhe'Was not without 
apprehenfion of feeing a new war break out with the 
Carthaginiaris. To fruftrate the effect of it bv being 
beforehand with them, it was retblved to levy troops 
g without lofs of time. On the firft rumour of this the 
Carthaginians,’amongft whom the news had occafion- 
ed an univerfal alarm, having fent deputies after de¬ 
puties to Rome, at laft difpatched ten of the principal 
perfons of the city, with orders to employ, the moft 
earneft and moft humble entreaties, to obtain, that 
they might be fuffered to enjoy the peace, which the 
Roman People had granted them. As they were not 
heard more favourably than the firft deputies, Hanno, 
the youngeft of the Ambaffadors, intrepid and full 
of a noble pride, took upon him to fpeak, and faid 
in a lively and bold accent: “ Romans, if you are 
determined to refufe us the peace we have bought 
“ of you, not for one or two years, but for ever, re- 
ftore Sicily and Sardinia to us, which were the price 
“ we paid for it. Amongft private perfons, when 
“ any thing is bought, it is not afting with honour 
“ and honefty to keep the goods and not reftore the 

money.” 
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“ money.” The comparifon was juft and unanfwer- A. r. 5 ,s. 
able : and the Romans accordingly, left fo flagrant an A ^ C C ‘ 

. injuftice fhould entirely difgrace them with the neigh¬ 
bouring nations, gave the Ambafladors a favourable 
anfwer, and fent them back fatisfied. 

•'[ '"ftl ] i !■ . ' > t.'l o ' 

• C. Atilius Bulbus II. 

ft T. Manlius Torquatus." ” 3 ' 

ir*».b ! •vA'jHtrf... it*, i- r* ’ ■ t.mo j ■ ^ 

Manlius, to whom Sardinia had fallen by lot, hav¬ 
ing defeated the enemy on feveral occafions, fubje&ed 
the whole ifland to the Romans; which acquired him 
the honour of a triumph. ( ; - ... • * 

Rome at that time had neither enemies nor war, 
which had not happened for almoft four hundred 
and forty years, and the temple of Janus was lhut 
for the fecond time; a ceremony which implied a ge¬ 
neral peace. It had been fliut for the firft time in the 
reign of Numa; and will not be fo for the third -till 
that of Auguftus. . .1 ;r .1 vecL, 

It is not eafy tp conceive how Rome, that at firft 
was neither very rich nor very powerful, could fuftain 
continual wars during fo many years, without, having 
ever had time to take breath; how fhe couldfupport 
the expences, which were a neceflary confequence of 
them ; and how the, Roman citizens came not to be 
tired of wars, which drew them away from their fa¬ 
milies, and made them incapable of cultivating their 
lands, in the product of which their whole riches 
confifted. 01 in b.w.’p ubjus'i. :r ■ >r- 

We muft remember, that the Romans, properly 
fpeaking, were a nation of foldiers, born, to ufe the 
expreflion, in the midft of arms, enemies to repofe 
and inaftion, and breathing nothing but wars and bat¬ 
tles. J In the early times of the Commonwealth, till the 
fiege of Veii, the wars were very fhort, and often of 
not above ten or twenty days duration. ’They in- 
ftantly took the field, gave battle, and the conquered 
enemy, to preferve their territory from farther ravages, 
tnade their accommodation, and the Romans returned 
* ■'i'OjT'- * home. 
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home. From the eftablilhment of pay for the fol- 
diers, and the augmentation of the Roman dominions, 
the campaigns were longer, but they ufually did not 
exceed fix months, becaufe it was the intereft of the 
Confuls, who commanded the armies, to terminate 
the war fpeedily, in order to have the honour of tri¬ 
umphs. 

As to what regards the expences necefiary for pay¬ 
ing and fubfifting the troops, it is obfervable, that 
the wars which ruin and exhauft other States, inriched 
the Romans, as well in refpeCt to the public, as in¬ 
dividuals. Thofe who quitted Rome very poor, often 
returned very rich in the fpoils they had taken during 
the campaign, either in the towns carried, by aflault, 
or in the camps of the enemies, which they had forced; 
of which the Confuls, in order to conciliate the favour 
of the troops, often granted them the plunder; and 
the hopes of this recompence was a very Itrong bait, 
a powerful attraction, which made them fuftain the 
rudeft fatigues, not only with patience but with joy.' 

The war vtes not lefs ufeful, nor lefs lucrative to 
the State, than to particulars. When the conquered 
enemies demanded peace, if was an ufual preliminary 
to require of them, that they Ihould begin by reim- 
burfing all the expences of the war ; and the Roman 
People, by the conditions of the treaty, ufually oblig¬ 
ed them to pay fums more or lefs confiderable, .in 
order to weaken and keep them within the bounds of 
fubje&ion by this kind of pecuniary punifhment,'that 
often compleated their ruin, and made them incapable 
of foon taking up arms again. The Generals on their 
fide, who had no thoughts of inriching themfelves but 
the State, by the fpoils which they took from the ene¬ 
my, piqued themfelves, on entering R.ome in triumph, 
upon expofing the gold and filver, which they brought 
back from their expeditions, to the eyes of the people, 
and caufed to be carried into the public treafury. 
Thefe reafons, and many others, which for the fake of 
brevity I omit, fhew, that it is no wonder the Ro¬ 
mans were almofi: always under arms, without being 

i difgufted 
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difgufted by fo rude and laborious a condition. Be- 
fides which, all thefe wars, in thedefign of Providence, 
which deftined the Roman People to be the future 
fovereigns of the whole world, were a kind of appren- 
ticefhip to them, during which they were preparing 
themfelves, without knowing it, and by a kind of in- 
flinft, for the great conquelts, which were to fubjedl 
all the kingdoms and empires of the world to them. 

The general peace, which, as we faid before, the 
Romans enjoyed, was not of long duration. It was 
interrupted fome few months after, out of Italy 
by Corfica and Sardinia, and in Italy by the Ligu¬ 
rians. 
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L. Postumius Aleinus. 
Sp. Carvilius Maximus. 
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Thefe three wars were terminated in a fhort time, 
and without abundance of difficulty, by the twoCon- 
fuls and the Praetor Poftumius. 

The veftal Tuccia, convifted of having abandoned 
herfelf, to a Have, killed herfelf to avoid the ufual pu- 
nilhment, to which fhe had been condemned. 

The Cenfors this year made all the citizens of- age 
to marry, fwear, that they would take wives in order 
to fupply the Commonwealth with fubje&s. This 
fingular and unufual condufl gives room to conje&ure, 
that the number of. the Roman citizens- had been 
found by the Cenfus to be considerably diminifhed. 

The poet Cn. Nasvius of Campania, who had ferved 
in the firft Punic war, gave his firft dramatic pieces 
to the public this year. . - 

abius Maximus Verrucosus. 

M. Pomponius Matho. 


134. 
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The Fabius defied Conful for the firft time this Suft in 
year, is the famous Fabius Maximus, of whom w 6 Filb-l> ' 174 ’ 
fliall foon fpeak in the war with Flannibal, and who , 
will do the Commonwealth fuch great fervices. He- 
■was called Verrucoflis from a little wart upon Ids lip. 

' Vol; III, S He 
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A- R.519.pie was called all'o Ovicula in his infancy, that is to 
Little Sheep, upon account of his tendernefs and 
* fweetnefs of temper, and leeming ftupidity. For his 
compofed and calm turn of mind, his lilence, the 
little pafilon which he had for the pleafures of his 
years, the ilownefs and difficulty with which he learnt 
what was taught him, his fweetnefs of difpofition and 
complacency for his companions, pafifed in the fenfe 
of thofe, who did not examine nearly into him, for fo 
many marks of dullnefs and heavinefs of genius. Only 
a very fmall number of the more difcerning faw, thro* 
that ferious and grave air, a profundity of good fenfe 
and judgment, and through that character of ilow- 
nefs and inactivity, incomparable magnanimity and 
the courage of a lion. Actuated afterwards, and, to 
ufe the expreffion, rouzed by the ftate of things, he 
fully convinced all the world, that what they had taken 
for ilownefs and inertion in him, was gravity 5 what 
they called timidity, was wife referve and prudence •, 
and what paffed for want of activity and boldnefs, was 
only conftancy and refolution. 

Sardinia and Liguria revolted again. Liguria fell 
by lot to Fabius, and Sardinia to Pomponius. As the 
Carthaginians were l'ufpected to excite thefe defections 
underhand, Rome fent Ambaffadors to them, under 
pretext of demanding the fums, which they had en¬ 
gaged to pay at different times. They, alfo forbade 
them, in very rough terms, to intermeddle in the at r 
fairs of the iflands belonging to the Roman People ; 
with menaces to declare war againft them if they dif¬ 
obeyed. The Carthaginians were recovered from their 
alarms, and had began to relume courage, fince A- 
milcar their General had not only quelled the feveral 
people, of Africa, who had revolted, but had alfo 
augmented confiderably' the dominions of Carthage 
by the vidtories which he had gained in Spain. They 
anfw.ered the.Aipbaffad.ors therefore with haughtinefs.; 
and as the latter, according .to their inftrudtions, pre- 
Icnted them with a dart and a caduceus, the lyinbols 
of war. and peace, adding, that they had to chufc 
. ■!. „ either 
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either the one or the other; they replied, that they A.R.jtj. 
would not make that choicebut would accept 
whichloever of the two the Romans fhould think fit to 
leave them. * Zonaras relates this faft thus, who is 
a writer of no great authority. The thing in itfelf is_ 
little probable. The Romans were too haughty to 
go back after fuch advances. And the refemblance 
between what Zonaras tells us here, and the declara¬ 
tion of war, which followed the taking of Saguntum, 
cannot but render his account fufpe&ed. They part¬ 
ed then without determining any thing, and with a 
mutual hatred on both fides in their hearts, that 
waited only for an occafion to fhew itfelf. The in¬ 
habitants of Sardinia, and the Ligurians, were eafily 
defeated by the Confuls, who acquired the honour of 
triumphs by their feveral expeditions. They were 
overcome, but not finally fubdued, and took up arms 
again the next year, but with no great fuccefs. 

M. ^Emilius Lepidus. A. R. 5 ; 3 . 

Ant. C. 

M. Publicius Malleolus. m*- 

Thedomeftic feuds between the Senate and People, 
which had been fufpended by the war againlt the Car- vai. Mas. 
thaginians, were revived this year, on the occafion v - 4 - 
of a law propoled by C. Flaminius, Tribune of the 
People, for the diftribution of certain lands in the 
territories of the Picentini and Gauls, which had be¬ 
longed to the Senones. The Senate flrongly oppoled 
this law, as they forefaw, that its conlequences might 
be very pernicious to the Commonwealth, in exafpe- 
rating the Gauls, and fupplying them with a pretext 
for taking up arms againft the Romans j which the 
remembrance of what-they had fuffered from them, 
made the Fathers extremely apprehend. They tried 
entreaties and threats on this account, but always to no 
purpole. They went fo far as to order the magiftrates 
to keep troops in readinels to oppofe the violence of 

* Zonaras lived in the Xiltii century, about the year 1120. 
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A . R. 510 the Tribune. But the tenacious haughtinefs of Fla- 
‘ A *»’ 2 . C * minius would neither be prevailed upon by prayers, 
nor ftiaken by menaces. He paid no greater regard 
to the wife remonftrances of his father, who expoftu- 
lated with him at firth, how wrong it was to fet him- 
fclfup as he did, for the head of a cabal •, and then 
he talked to him in ftronger terms, as a father has a 
right to fpeak to his fon. The Tribune perfifted 
firmly in his refolution; and having aftembled the 
People, had already began to read his law, when his 
father, tranfported with juft indignation, advanced 
towards the tribunal of .harangues, and feizing him 
hold by the hand, made him come down, and go 
away with him. I do not know whether there be a 
fact: in hiftor.y, that-better thews how great, and how 
much refpebted, paternal authority was at Rome. 
This Tribune, who had dpfpifed the indignation and 
menaces, of the whole Senate, in the very heat of 
contention, and before the eyes of the People, fo 
zealous for the law he propofed, fuffers himfelf to 
be taken away from the Tribunal like a child by the 
hand of an old man : and, which is no lefs admirable, 
the aflembly, which law its hopes entirely fruftrated 
by the removal of the Tribune, continued quiet, with¬ 
out fhewing by the leaft murmur or complaint, -that 
they condemned an a&ion fo bold, and in appearr 
ance fo contrary to its interefts. But the promulgation 
of this, law' was only deferred, and another Tribune 
having joined Flaminius, it was paffed foon after. 
According to Polybius it became very pernicious to 
the Roman People, and occafioned the war made a- 
gainft them by the Gauls about eight years after. 

A-R- 5 41 * M. Pomponius Matho. 

Ant.C. 

231. C. Papirius Maso. ' 

- • ? 

Thefe two Cpnfuls fet out, the one againft Sardinia, 
and the other againft Corftca: expeditions, which 
gave the Roman troops more trouble than they did 

them 
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them honour at firft. But at length they were reduced A ;R- 5* 1 * 
into provinces of the Roman People. 

A divorce was feen this year at Rome for the firft Dion. Hal. 
time. Sp. Carviiius Ruga repudiated his wife, whom v' a i S< Max. 
he however loved exceedingly, folely -upon account ii. i. 
of her barrennefs ; to which he was determined by 
the regard he ‘had for the oath he had taken, as well 
as the reft of the citizens, to marry in order to have 
children, and to propagate fubje&s for the Common¬ 
wealth. Though he afted thus through a kind of 
rftceflity, and with the advice of his friends, his con¬ 
duct was univerfally condemned, and rendered him 
extremely odious. 

Aftother novelty appeared this year. The Conful 
Papirius pretended to have deferved, and in confe- 
quence, demanded a triumph for having reduced Cor- 
fica: the Senate, however, refufed him that honour. 

He afiumed it himfelf, and triumphed on the Alban 
mountain rari'example which was afterwards followed, 
and became Sufficiently corhmon. 

M. Ai&lILIUS BaRBULA. A.R.5 JZ. 

M. Junius Pera. Ant. c. 

23 °. 

The foVty-firft Cenfus was taken this year. 

The Confuls were charged v/ith the war againft: 
the Ligurians, which had no confequence at that time. 

Another war in a country, into which the Romans 
had not penetrated hitherto, employed their attention. p 0 i y b. ii. 
This was Illyricum, the fame as is now called the 9*' 
coafts of Dalmatia. This region was divided amongft 
feveral States. The Ardytei, one of thefe nations, 
had fome time before a King,*whofe name w r as Agron, 
who had made himfelf more powerful than any of his 
predeceflors. ‘ This King, who was lately dead, left 
an infant fon. called Pineus, under the tuition of his 
fecond vidfe Teuta, that was not the young Prince’s 
mother, and neverthelefs adminiftered the government 
in quality of guardian and regent during his minority. 

Under this adminiftration the Illyrians exercifed 
with entire liberty, and even by public authority, the 
' S 3 occupa- 
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A.R. 522. occupation of Corfairs throughout the Adriatic fea, 
A zl'o? anc ^ 011 t * ie coa ft s °f Greece; and amongft other pira¬ 
cies took feveral merchants of Italy, who fet out from 
the port of Brundufium, and even killed fome of them. 

. The fenate at firft laid no great ftrefs upon the com¬ 
plaints brought againft thefe pirates. But as their 
inlolence encreafed every day, and with it the com¬ 
plaints of the injured, it was thought proper to fend 
AmbaiTadors to demand fatisfadtion for feveral grie¬ 
vances that were fpecified, and in particular to declare, 
that the Romans had taken the little ifland of Ufa $ 
into their protection. The Illyrians infulted it in every 
manner, becaufe it had renounced their alliance, and 
actually befieged it in form. 

At this juncture the Roman AmbaiTadors, Caius 
and Lucius Coruncanius, arrived. At their audience, 
they complained of the injuries their merchants had 
fultained from the Illyrian Corfairs. The Queen fuf- 
fered them to fpeak without interruption, afluming 
airs of pride and haughtinefs. When they had done, 
Ihe made anfwer, that for her part fhe would not give 
the Romans any caufe of.'complaint, nor fend any 
pirates againft them ; but that it was not the cuftom 
of the Kings of Illyricum to prohibit their fubjedts 
from cruizing at fea for their private advantage. On 
thofe words, the youngcft of the AmbaiTadors was 
ieized with indignation, and with a liberty Roman in¬ 
deed, but not proper at that time, “ Amongft us, 

“ Madam, faid he, one of our nobleft cuftoms, is to 
“ avenge in common the injuries done to particulars ; 

“ and, with the favour of the Gods, we lhall a£t in 
“ fuch a manner as lhall foon induce you to reform 
“ the cuftom of the Illyrian Kings.” The Queen, 
like an haughty violent woman, was To fenfibly ftung 
with that anfwer, that without regard to the law of • 
nations, fhe ordered the AmbaiTadors to be followed 
and killed with part of their train : the reft were impri- 
foned ; and Ihe carried her cruelty fo far, as to burn 

* This ifland is iituated in the Adriatic gulf. 

the 
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the pilots of the fhips that had brought them from A. r. 5 u, 
Italy. It is eafy to conceive, how much the Romans A "„ t- c * 
were incenfed, when they received advice of fo bar- Piin. i0 * 
barous a faff. The firft thing they did, was to do XX1V ' 
honour to the memory of the Ambafiadors, by ereft- 
mg them ftatues in the Foruni. At the fame time 
they made preparations for war, levied troops, fitted 
out a fleet, and declared war againft the Illyrians in all 
the forms. 

The Queen began then to be in great alarm. She 
was a woman of amazing levity and inconftancy of 
mind, and had nothing fixed and certain in her na¬ 
ture, and from the proudeft and rafheft audacity, fell 
immediately into the meaneftdifcouragement, and moft 
abjeft fear. Accordingly, when fhe faw herfelf upon 
the point of having fo formidable a power upon her „ 
hands, fhe fent deputies to the Romans, with offers 
to reftore all thofe who had been made prifoners, and 
were ftill living •, and farther to declare, that the pi- ■ 
rates had killed fome Romans without her orders. It • 
is probable that fhe raifed the fiege of Ufa. Though 
the fatisfaffion was but flight, and did not anfwer the 
enormity of the crime committed by the Illyrians, as 
it gave room to hope that the affair might be termi¬ 
nated without taking arms, or fhedding blood, Rome ; 
accepted it for the prefent, fufpended the departure of 
the troops, and only demanded, that the authors of 
the murder fhould be delivered up. This delay made 
the Queen refume her former character. She flatly 
refufed to deliver up any perfon whatfoever to the 
Romans and to aft conformably to that refufal, fhe 
made her troops fet out to befiege Iffa again. 

If. PoSTUfalUS Ai.binus II. A.R. 

• H Cn. Fulvius Centimalus. . > Ant ’ 

22 ( 

In the beginning of the fpring, Teuta having caufed 
a great number of fhips to be built, had fent them 
to ruin the country of Greece. Part of them failed 
S 4 . to 
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A. R. 525. to * Corcyra, (now Curfoli) and the reft anchored at 
ft Epidamnum. The latter, who intended to fur- 
prize that city, having failed in that defign, rejoined 
the former, and repaired to Corcyra, which called in 
the Achaeans and Etolians to its aid. After a rude 
battle at fea, in which the people of Illyricum, fup- 
ported by the Acarnanians, had the advantage,Corcyra 
being no longer in a condition to fuftain the attack of 
the enemy, capitulated, and received a garrifon, com-' 
manded by Demetrius of ft Pharos. The Illyrians 
then returned to Epidamnum, which they befieged 
again. 

The Romans, as may eafily be judged, did not 
continue quiet. The Conful took the field. Ful- 
vius had the command of the fleet, which confifted 
of two hundred (hips, and Poftumius his collegue that 
<of the land-army. Fulvius failed firft to Corcyra, be¬ 
lieving he fnould arrive in time to its aid. But tho’ 
the city was lurrendered, he ftid not abandon his firft 
defign, as well for the fake of knowing exactly what 
had pafled there, as becaufe he held intelligence .with 
Demetrius. For the latter having been diflerved with 
Teuta, and fearing her refentment, had given the 
Romans to underftand, that he would deliver up 
Corcyra, and all under his command, to them. The 
Romans landed in the ifland, and the Corcyreans de¬ 
livered up the Illyrian garrifon ; and the whole ifland 
fubmitted ; conceiving that the only method to fecure 
themfelves for ever from the infults of the Illyrians. 

The Romans having fitted out a powerful fleet, and 
at the fame time fent a land-army into Teuta’s domi¬ 
nions, on the one fide cleared all the polls occupied by 
the Illyrians in the Adriatic fea ; and on the other, re¬ 
duced Teuta to feek her fafety in the midft of her 
country, by removing from the coaft. They gave 

» This ifland lies oppofite to Dalmatia. It was called Corcyra 
Nigra, to diftinguiih it from another, fituated over-againft Epirus, now 
called Corfu. 

f It is otherwife called Dyrrachium, nowDurazzo. It borders up* 
on New Epirus. 

J An ifland in the Adriatic fea. 

feveral 
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feveral places in Illyricum to Demetrius, to reward a.k. , 
the l'ervices he had done them. When the campaign Ant- 
was over, Poltumius, one of the two Confuls, took 
up his winter quarters near Epidamnum, in order to 
awe the Ardyasi, and the countries newly fubje&ed. 

Early in the fpring, Teuta, feeing herfelf without 
refource, lent Ambafladors to Rome to demand peace. 

She laid the blame of ail that had palled upon her 
hulband Agron, whofe plan and enterprizes fhe had 
been obliged to follow, and continue. The peace 
was concluded, not in her name, but that of Pineus, 
Agron’s fon, to whom the kingdom belonged. It 
was agreed, “ that Corcyra, Pharos, Ufa, Epidam¬ 
num, and the country of the Atintanes, Ihould continue 
in the pofleflion of the Romans; that Pineus Ihould 
retain the reft of his father’s dominions; that he 
Ihould pay a tribute to the Romans ; and what was 
the moll important article of all to the Greeks, that 
he Ihould not navigate beyond the city of LilTus with 
more than two fhips, and thofe not armed for war.” 
Teuta, either voluntarily, or by order of the Ro¬ 
mans, quitted the adminiftration of the government, zonar. 
which was transferred to Demetrius, .with the title of 
guardian of the young king. 

Thus ended the war of Illyricum. Poftumius fent 
Ambafladors the following year to the iEtolians and 
Achceans, in order to explain to them the reafons 
which had induced the Romans to undertake this war, 
and to enter Illyricum. They related what had palled 
there ; they read the treaty of peace concluded with 
the Illyrians, and afterwards returned to Corcyra, 
very well fatisfied with the good reception which they 
had met with from both thofe people. And indeed 
this treaty was very advantageous to the Greeks, and 
delivered them from great matter of fear. For the 
Illyrians did not declare only againft fome part, but 
all Greece ; and infefted the whole neighbouring 
country with their piracies. 

This was the firffc time the Roman arms attacked 
Jllyricum, and the firft alliance made by. embafly be¬ 
tween ' 
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^int' 5 c' tween Greeks and Romans? The latter Tent Am- 
* " s j, ' bafladors at the fame time to Corinth and Athens, 
who were very well received, and treated with great 
honours by both cities. The Corinthians declared 
by a public decree, that the Romans fhould be ad¬ 
mitted to be prefent at the celebration of the Ifthmian 
games, as well as the Greeks. The Athenians-alfo 
ordained, that the Romans fhould be granted the free¬ 
dom of Athens, and might be initiated into the great 
myfteries. •' -ud 

r • 

V 14 

Of the Secular Games. 

T H E Secular games were fo called, becaufe they 
were celebrated from age to age : but authors 
do not agree concerning the time included in an age. 
Till the time of Auguftus, the exaft fpace of an hun¬ 
dred years were underftood by that word. The 
priefts called Sibyllini, to make their court to that 
Prince, who paflionately defired, that the fecular 
games Ihould be celebrated in his time, declared, 
that the oracle of the Sibyl, which ordained the cele¬ 
bration of them, intended by the time of an Age the 
fpace of an hundred and ten years; and in virtue of 
this interpretation, the fecular games were celebrated 
then for the fifth time, that is to fay, the 737th year 
of Rome: and this opinion Horace has followed in 
his Carmen Seculare, of which we fhall foon Ipeak. 

The Emperor Claudius returned to the opinion of 
an hundred years, and celebrated the fecular games 
fixty-four years after thofe of Auguftus. Domitian 
afterwards refumed the fyftem of an hundred and ten 
Tacit. years. Hiftorians have o'oferved, that people laughed 
Annal.xi. at t jj e ] ie rald’s proclamation, when he invited' the 
Suet in people to games, which “none had feen, nor ever 
Claud. jfiould fee again. • * ‘ n * H 

The term Age is not the only difficulty upon this 
head. The origin, occafion and epocha of the in- 
ftitution of thefe games,-are not -Ids- uncertain, and. 
i , form 
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form a matter of difpute amongft the learned, into 
■which the plan I have propofed to myfelf, does not 
admit me to enter. Very able .critics believe, that 
thefe games were inftituted by Valerius Publicola, 
after the expulfion of the Kings, and celebrated for 
the firft time the 24^th year of Rome, which is the 
firft of the re-eftablifhment of liberty. It appears, 
they were not folemnized exactly at the end of each 
century •, there being many reafons which might 
oblige the deferring, and even interrupt the celebra¬ 
tion, of them. 

The principal ceremonies in them were as follow. 
Some time before thefe games were celebrated, the 
magiftrates fent heralds to all the States of Italy in 
the Roman dependance, to invite them to be prefent 
at a feftival, that they .never had, nor ever Ihould fee. 
again. 

Some few days before the feftival, the priefts who 
had the keeping of the books of the Sibyl, who were 
augmented by Sylla to the number of fifteen, from 
which they retained the name of Quindecemviri, thofe 
priefts fitting on feats in the temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, diftributed certain things to the whole people, 
called Luftralia, that is to fay, things proper for puri¬ 
fying them, as torches, pitch, and fulphur. Every,, 
one brought wheat, barley and beans thither, to be 
facrificed to the Parcae or Deftinies. In this temple, 
and that of Diana upon mount Aventine, they palled 
whole nights in offering facrifices to Pluto, Proferpine, 
and other divinities. 

When the time of the feftival arrived, it began by 
a folemn proceffion of the priefts of all the colleges, 
the magiftrates, all orders of the Commonwealth, and 
the People dreft in white robes, crowned with flowers, 
and carrying branches of palm in their hands. They 
went in this manner from the Capitol to the field of 
Mars. The ftatues of the Gods were placed upon 
culhions, and a great banquet was ferved up to them, 
according to the cuftom ulually obferved in the public 
ceremonies of religion. 

They 
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They facrificed in the night to Pluto, Proferpine, 
the Deftinies, * Illithya, and the earth; and in the 
day to Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, and 
the Genii. Only black victims were facrificed to the 
firft. 

The firft night of the feftival, the Confuls, followed 
by the Sibylline pfiefts, repaired to a place palled Te- 
rentus, upon the banks of the Tiber, where the fe- 
cular games had their birth. They caufed three altars 
to be erefted there, which they fprinkled with the 
blood of three lambs, and upon which they caufed. 
offerings and vi&ims to be burnt. During the night, 
all parts of Rome fhone with innumerable fires and 
illuminations. ' . • 

The fecond day of the feftival, the women of all 
ranks went to the Capitol, and to the other temples, 
to offer their vows and prayers to different divinities. 

The third day, when the feftival ended, twenty-' 
feven boys, and as many girls, of illuftrious birth, 
whofe fathers and mothers were ftill alive, were divi¬ 
ded into different choirs, and in the temple of Apollo 
Palatinus fung hymns and canticles in Greek and La¬ 
tin, exprefsly compofed for this ceremony, wherein 
they implored for Rome the aid and proteftion of the 
Gods whom they had lately adored with facrifices. 

During the three days which this feftival continued, 
ftiews of all kinds were exhibited to the people. 

It is faid, that there was an antient oracle in the Si¬ 
byl’s books, which informed the Romans, that as 
long as they Ihould celebrate games at the beginning 
of every age in honour of certain Gods therein named, 
Rome Ihould continue to flourifh, and that'all nations 
fhould be fubjefted to her. 

We have a model of the hymns, that were fung as 
part of the ceremonies we have related, in the Secular 
Poem of Elorace compofed by the order of Auguftus 
the 736th year of Rome ; a poem juftly confider'ed as 

* The goddefs who prefided at the birth of children, called other* 
wife 1/ucina. 
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one of that poet’s nneft pieces. I fhail repeat only- 
two ftrophes or ftanzas of it; from which the merit 
of the reft may be judged. 

Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 

Promts id celas , aliufque id idem , 

Nafceris: pojfis nihil urbe Roma 

Vifere majus. 

May Sol, whofe late and early rays 
Are ever bright and ever new. 

In all the climates he furveys. 

No greater ftate nor empire view. 

Creech. Hor. 

How elegant, and at the fame time how fublime 
is the ftile of thefe verfes ? 

DU probos mores docili Juvent<e 

DU Seneftuti placidce quietem : 

RomuLe genii date remque , prolcmque , 

Et decus omne. 

Ye Gods, with virtue blefs the young. 

Secure the old from toil and care ; 

Exalt our ftate, our race prolong. 

And make us rich, and great in war. Ib. 

Can more, or more important vows be included in 
four verfes ? I am charmed in a particular manner 
with thofe which regard youth : docility and probity' 
of manners. 
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SECT. II. 

The power of Carthage , which augmented every day, 
alarms the Remans. Building of New Carthage. Treaty 
of the Romans with Afdrubal. Creation of two new 
Prators. Alarm on rumours of a war with the Gauls. 
Caufe and occafion of this war. Irruption of the Gauls 
into Italy. Preparations of the Remans. Firfi battle 
near Clufum , in which the Remans are defeated. Bat¬ 
tle and famous victory of the Romans near Telamon. 
RefleSlion upon this victory. Cenfus. The Boii furren- 
der at diferetion. Battle of Adda between the Gauls 
and, Romans. Difcontent of the Romans in refpeSl to 
Plaminius. Char abler of Marcellus. New war with 
the Gauls. The fpoils , called Spolia opima, gamed by 
Marcellus. Triumph of Marcellus. The Romans fub- 
jecl IJlria. Hannibal charged with the command in 
Spain. Demetrius of Pharos draws the arms of the 
Romans upon himfelf. Cenfus. Various undertakings 
of 'the Certfors. IVar of Illyricum. JEmilius gains a 
viStory over Demetrius. Illyricum is fubjebled by the 
Remans. Archagathus the phyjician. New colonies. 

A.R.513. L. Postumius Albinus II. 

Cn. Fulvius Centimalus. 

Polyb. ii. HP H E Romans had terminated the war with Illy- 
joi- JL ricum happily: but they had befides great mat- 
App. Her. ter of a i arm and ^ifquiet. On the one fide they had 
been informed by true reports, that the Gauls were 
preparing to take arms againlt them: on the other, 
the Carthaginian power which augmented every day 
in. Spain, gave them juft apprehenfions. They there¬ 
fore thought ferioufly of keeping things quiet on that 
fide, before they attacked the Gauls. 

Amilcar, furnamed Barcas, Hannibal’s father, of 
whom much has been .faid in the war of Sicily, after 
•having commanded the armies nine years in Spain, 
arid *iubj e£ted fcveral powerful and warlike nations to 

Car- 
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Carthage, had been unfortunately killed in a battle. A. R. S ij. 
Afdrubal, his fon-in-law and lucceiTor, who had inhe- c - 
rited part of his hatred for the Romans, treading in 
his fteps, had added new conquefts to thofe of his 
predecelfors; employing however rather addrefs and 
perfuafion than arms. Amongft the fervices which 
he rendered the State, one of the . moil important, 
and which contributed moft to extend and ftrengthen 
the power of his Commonwealth in Spain, was the 
building of a city,, which was called New Carthage, 
and fince Carthagena. Its fituation was the moft 
happy the Carthaginians could defire for keeping 
Spain in awe. 

The great conquefts which Afdrubal had already 
made, and the high degree of power to which he had 
attained, made the Romans refolve to apply themfelves 
attentively to what palled in Spain. They were an¬ 
gry with themfelves for having been fo long afleep in 
refpeft to the augmentation of the dominions of Car¬ 
thage, and thought in earned: of retrieving that fault; 
efpecially fince the people of Saguntum, who faw 
themfelves upon the point of being fubjefted to the 
yoke of the Carthaginians, had fent deputies to the 
Romans to implore their aid, and to conclude an alli¬ 
ance with them. 


Sp. Carvilius Maximus II. 
Q^Fabius Maximus Verrucosus II. 


A. R. 524, 
Ant. C. 
228. 


Such was the difpofition of the Romans in refpeft 
to the Carthaginians. They had no laws at that 
time to prefcribe to the Carthaginians, and dared not 
take arms againft' them. They had enough to do 
to keep themfelves upon their guard againft the 
Gauls, who menaced them, and vzhom they expedted 
almoft every day. It feemed moft expedient to take 
advantage of Afdrubal’s pacific difpofition in order to 
make a new treaty, till they fhould have dilengaged 
themfelves from the Gauls, an enemy, who only 
watched an occalion for hurting them, and whom it 

was 
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A. R. 524- was abfolutely neceflary to diftruft, not only for mak- 
themfelves mafters of Italy, but for keeping 
quiet poflfeflion of their own immediate country. 
They therefore fent Ambafladors to Afdrubal, and in 
the treaty they made with him, without mentioning 
the reft of Spain, they only required, that he ftiould 
not carry the war beyond the Iberus, which ftiould 
ferve as the barrier to the two nations.. It was alfo 
agreed that Saguntum, though fituated on the other 
fide of the Iberus, ftiould retain its laws and liberties. 


A.R 5*5. 
Ant. C. 
227. 


P. Valerius Flaccus. 
M. Atilius Regulus. 


To the two Praetors who had been inftituted at 
Rome, two more were added this year, the one for 
Liv.Epit. Sicily, and the other for Sardinia and Corftca. 


A.R. 526. 
1* Ant. C. 

226. 


M. Valerius Messala. 
L. ApustiUs Fullo. 


pint, in The rumour of the preparations of war making by 
Marcel, the Gauls, occafioned great alarm at Rome. Thefe 
P- 2 29 - were the enemies whom the Romans always dreaded 
moll, remembering that in former days they had made 
themfelves mafters of Rome, and that from that time 
a law had been made, which diverting the priefthood 
of the privilege of being exempt from ferving in war, 
obliged them to take arms like the reft of the citizens, 
when the queftion was to march againft the Gauls. 
The war with them was called ‘Tumultus Gallicus , * 
which exprefied much more than the word helium 
alone. For many citizens were exempt from ferving 
in other wars; but in that againft the Gauls all privi¬ 
leges and exemptions ceafed. 

ibid. What augmented the confternation, at the time of 

'/'ainr. which we are fpeaking, was an oracle pretended to 
mu. 19. - k e f ounc i j n the books of the Sibyl, which faid, 


* Gravins a-ntem tumultum efie, quam bellum, bine intelligi licet, 
quod beiio vacations valent, tumuitu non valent. Cic. Philip, viii. 3. 

“ that 
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c< that the Greeks and Gauls fliould take poflefiion of a.r. 5*6 
« Rome Roman occupaturos. To avert the effeCt of A "*g C ‘ 
fo fatal a prediction, the Pontiffs fuggefted a ftrange Oroi. iv. 
method, which was to bury two Greeks and two Gauls, I2 * 
men and women* alive; pretending that the oracle would 
thereby be fulfilled. What abfurdity, and at the 
fame time barbarity, was this in a people, who valued 
themfelves in every thing elfe, upon their humanity Liv. xxii. 
and good-nature! The fame equally impious and 4 *’ 
cruel ceremony was again employed at the beginning 
of the fecond Punic war. 

The principal caufe of the prefent war, was the P°b’ b - HI 
diftribution made feven or eight years before by the iri * ” 9 ' 
Romans of the lands of Picenum, from whence they 
had driven out the Senones. This was done at the 
inftigation of C. Flaminius, Tribune of the People. 

We have feen, that'the Senate ftrongly oppofed this 
enterprize, of which it forefaw the confequences. Se¬ 
veral nations of the Gauls entered into the quarrel of 
the Senones, and efpecially the Boii, who bordered 
upon the Romans, and the Infubrians. They were 
perfuaded, that the Romans did not attack them only 
for the fake of commanding and giving the law, but 
to ruin and deftroy them entirely in driving them out 
of the country. With thefe thoughts the Infubrians 
and Boii, the two moll powerful people of the nati¬ 
ons, entered into a league, as we have juft faid, and 
even fent to the other fide of the Alpes, to follicit 
the Gauls that inhabited upon the banks of the 
Rhone, called * Gaefates, from ferving in the field 
for a certain pay •, for, fays Polybius, that is the pro¬ 
per fignification of their name. They fold their fer- 
vice to all who defired to employ them in war. In 
order to induce their Kings to arm againft the Ro¬ 
mans, they made them a confiderable prefent. “ They 
fet before their eyes the greatnefs and power of that 
people : they foothed them with the view of the im- 

* According to Tome authors the name of Gxfates is taken from a 
kind of arms which tfiey ufed, anu called Gsefum.' 

Vot. III. T menfe 
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A-R. 516. menfe riches, which they could not fail of acquiring, 
Anf-c. by vidtory over them: they repeated the exploits of 
their anceftors, who having taken' arms againft the 
Romans, defeated them in the open field, and took 
their city.” 

This difcourfe enflamed the Gauls to fuch a degree, 
that an army more numerous, and compofed of 
braver and more warlike foldiers, was never known 
to march out of thofe provinces. When they had 
n' . paifed the Alps, the Infubrians and the Boii joined 
them. The * Veneti and -f Ccenomani were brought 
over to the Romans by the Ambafladors who had been 
lent to them: which induced the Gallic Kings to 
leave part of their forces in the country, to guard it 
ao-ainft thofe people. The Infubrians were the moft 
powerful of the Gauls who had fettled in Italy; and 
next to them the Boii. The firft inhabited the coun¬ 
try beyond the Po, whofe capital was Milan •, the 
others, that on this fide of that river. 

The-Romans, who had been long apprized of the 
preparations making by the Gauls, had not failed to 
prepare alfo on their fide. They had made new levies, 
and piven their allies notice to hold themfelves in rea- 
dinefs. And in order to know exactly all the troops, 
which they could fet on foot in cafe of neceffity, they 
had ordered the regifters of all the provinces, fubjedl 
to them, to be brought in, wherein the number of 
all the youth fit to bear arms was exactly fet down. - 

This number would appear incredible, if not at- 
tefied by an author certainly well worthy of belief: 
this is Polybius, who very probably had feen and 
confulted the regifters, that proved its reality. I 
fnall repeat this account as it ftarids in that hiftorian. 
It will (hew us in what condition the Roman People 
were, when Hannibal entered Italy, which happened 
iome few years after; and how formidable the Roman 

" * People that inhabited the country at the bottom of the Adriatic 
gulph. 

f People between the Po and the foot of the Alps, Their princi¬ 
pal cities were Brefcia, Cremona, Mantua, 

forces 
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forces were, when that great Carthaginian ventured 
to attack them. 

Number of the troops , which the Romans could fet on foot 
at the time of the war with the Gauls , fpoken of in this 
place. 

^PHIS account confifts of two parts. In the firft 
Polybius gives the number of the troops that ac¬ 
tually ferved: in the fecond, the number of thofe 
which could have been railed in cafe of neceffity. It 
includes the forces of the Romans, and thofe of their 
allies. 


I. Troops which actually ferved. 

Four Roman legions took the field with the Con- 
fuls, each confifting of five thoufand two hundred 
foot, and three hundred horfe. They had with them 
a body of the troops of the allies, to the number of 
thirty thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe. 

Above fifty thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe, 
as well Sabines as Tyrrheni, upon the general alarm, 
flew to the aid of the Romans, and were fent to the 
frontiers of Tyrrhenia under the command of a Prae¬ 
tor. 

The Umbrians and Sarfinates, to the number of 
twenty thoufand, came in alfo from the Appenines, and 
with them as many of the Veneti and Ccenomani, who 
were polled upon the frontiers of Gaul ; in order to 
oblige the Boii, by entering their country, to recal 
part of their forces for its defence. 

At Rome, to prevent a furprize, an army was kept 
in readinefs, which on occafion ferved as auxiliary 
troops, and confifted of twenty thoufand Roman foot, 
and fifteen hundred horfe, and of the allies thirty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand cavalry. 

All thefe troops together amounted to two hundred 
and one thoufand five hundred men : 43500 Romans, 
and 158000 allies. 

T 2 
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II. Troops which might have been raifed upon occafiort. 

The regifters fent to the Senate, in order to know 
the number of troops, on which they might rely in 
cafe of necefiity, contained as follows. 

Of the Latines, fourfcore thoufand foot, and five 
thoufand horfe. 

Of the Samnites, feventy thoufand foot, and feven 
thoufand horfe. 

Of the Japyges and the Meflapians, fifty thoufand 
foot, and fixteen thoufand horfe. 4 

Of the Lucanians, thirty thoufand foot, and three 
thoufand horfe. 

Of the Marfi, Marrucini, Ferentini, and Veftini, 
twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe. 

The Romans had actually in Sicily, and at Taren- 
tum, two legions, each compofed of four thoufand 
two hundred foot, and. two hundred horfe, which on 
occafion might be employed againft the Gauls. 

Befides thefe, the Romans and Campanians could 
raife two hundred and fifty thoufand infantry, and 
twenty-three thoufand cavalry. 

All thefe men capable of bearing arms, as well 
amongft the Romans as the allies, amounted to the 
number of five hundred and. fixty-fix thoufand eight 
hundred men. Some error mult have crept into this 
account; for feventeen hundred men are omitted in 
it. With the addition of them, the two fums, that 
is, of the troops a&ually employed againft the Gaulsj 
and of thofe which might have been raifed occafion- 
ally, agree with the total fet down by Polybius. 

■■a pad. This total was feven hundred and feventy thoufand 

o,oi; w, men. A cotemporary author, who ferved in this war, 
makes it eight hundred thoufand: this was Fabius. 
The power of the Romans may be judged from 
hence. And yet it is this mighty people that Han¬ 
nibal comes to attack, with fcarce twenty thoufand 
rhen. 


Thv 
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The number of troops actually employed againft 
the Gauls, was very confiderable, and amounted, as 
we have feen, to more than two hundred thoufand 
men : and this is not wonderful, as aids of all kinds, 
and from all fides, came to join the Romans. For 
the irruption of the Gauls had fpread fuch terror in 
Italy, that the provinces did not think they were car¬ 
rying arms any longer for the Romans, nor that the 
power of Rome was only aimed at. Their fears were 
for themfelves, their country, their cities, and it was 
for that reafon they were fo well-inclined, and fo 
feady to execute all the orders that were given them. 

L. ./Emilius Papus. 

C. Atilius Regulus. 

As foon as the Romans received advice, that the 
Gauls had pafied the Alps, they made L. yEmilius 
march to Ariminum, to ftop the progrefs of the ene¬ 
my on that fide. One of the Praetors was lent into 
Hetruria. Atilius had fet out before for Sardinia, 
which had revolted, but he foon compelled it to return 
to its obedience. 

The Gauls took their route through Hetruria, pro¬ 
bably to avoid meeting ALmilius’s army, with fifty 
thoufand foot, twenty thoufand horfe, and as many 
chariots. They deftroyed the country without fear 
or oppofition : after which they advanced to Rome. 
They were already in the neighbourhood of Clufium, 
a city three days march from that capital, when they 
were, informed that the Roman army, commanded by 
the Prtetor, followed them clofe, and was upon the 
point of coming up with them. They immediately 
faced about in order to give it battle. The two ar¬ 
mies did not come in view till towards fun-fet, and 
incamped at a very fmall diftance from each other. 
When night came on, the Gauls kindled fires, and 
having ordered their cavalry to follow them, as foon 
as the enemy faw them in the morning, they retired 

T 3 ' with- 
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5 * 7 - without noife towards * Fefulae, where they took up 
their quarters, with defign to ftay there for their ca¬ 
valry ; and when it had joined the main body, to fall 
unexpectedly upon the Romans, who purfued it. The 
latter, at the break of day, feeing that horfe, and no 
foot, believed that the Gauls were fled, and fet for¬ 
ward to purfue them. When they approached, the 
Gauls fhewed themfelves, and charged them. The 
aCtion began with great vigour on both fides: but 
the Gauls, who were luperior in number, and em¬ 
boldened by the fuccefs of their ftratagem, had the 
advantage. The Romans loft at leaft fix thoufand 
men there: the reft fled to an advantageous poll, 
where they intrenched themfelves. The Gauls at 
firft intended to force them in it; which was the belt 
thing they could have done: but they changed their 
opinion. Fatigued and harrafled with their march 
the night before, they chofe rather to take fome reft, 
and leaving only a guard of cavalry round the emi¬ 
nence to which the'Romans had retired, they defer¬ 
red attacking them till the next day, in cafe they did 
not furrender of themfelves. Occafion is to be feized j 
and often, when neglected, never recurs. 

During this time, L. iEmilius, who had incamped 
near the Adriatic fea, having received advice, that 
the Gauls had thrown themfelves into Hetruria, and 
approached Rome, came with the utmoft expedition 
to the aid of his country, and arrived very opportunely. 
Having incamped near the enemy, the Romans, who 
had retired, perceived his fires, and rightly fufpe&ing 
it was him, refumed courage. They difpatched, as 
foon as poflible, fome of their people unarmed during 
the night, and through a foreft, to acquaint the Conful 
of what had pafled. fEmilius, without lofing time 
to deliberate, commanded the Tribunes, as foon as 
day fhould begin to appear, to fet out with the infan¬ 
try. As to him, he put himfelf at the head of the 
cavalry, and advanced direCtly towards the emi¬ 
nence. 


The 


* Fezoli, a city of Tufcany; 
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The chiefs of the Gauls had alfo feen the fires dur- a.r. j?7. 
ing the night, and' conjecturing that the enemy were C- 
near, they held a council of war. Aneroeftus their 
King faid, “ That after having taken plunder of fuch 
great value,” (for they had ravaged a great part of 
Italy, and the fpoils they had taken in prifoners, 
cattle and baggage, were immenfe) “ it was not pro¬ 
per to expofe themfelves to a lecond battle, nor to 
run the rifque of lofing all. That it was better to 
return into their own country. That after they had 
difencumbered themfelves of their plunder, they 
would be in a better condition, to refume their arms 
againft the Romans, if it were judged proper.” All 
coming into this opinion, they decamped before day, 
and took their route along the fea-fide through 
Hetruria. 

Though fEmilius had reinforced his army with 
thofe who had taken refuge upon the eminence, lie 
did not however believe it prudent to hazard a pitched 
battle. He therefore chofe to follow the enemy, and 
to lie upon the watch for times and places, in which 
he might diftrefs them, and retake the plunder. 

By Angular good fortune, the Conful C. Atilius 
was returned from Sardinia, and at this inflant landing 
his legions at Pifa; and, in order to march them to 
Rome, took the fame route by which the Gauls were 
moving towards him. At Telamon, a city and port 
of Hetruria, fome of the foragers of the Gauls having 
fallen in with the Conful’s advanced guard, the Ro¬ 
mans took them. Upon being interrogated by Ati¬ 
lius, they related all that had pafied; adding, that 
there were two armies in the neighbourhood, that of 
the Gauls very near, and that of iEmilius at their 
heels. The Conful was much concerned at the lofs 
the Roman army had fuftained at firft : but was ex¬ 
ceeding glad that he had furprized the Gauls on their 
march, and to find them between two Roman armies. 

He immediately commanded the Tribunes to draw 
up the legions in battle, to give their front as much 
extent as the ground would admit, and to advance 
T 4 gently 
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A.R. 52.7. gently towards the enemy. Upon the way there was 
an eminence, at the foot of which the Gauls were ob¬ 
liged to pafs. Atilius hailed thither with his cavalry, 
and polled himfelf on the top of it, with defign to 
begin the battle firil, and convinced, that he ihould 
thereby acquire the greateil lhare in the glory of the 
event. The Gauls, who believed Atilius at a great 
diftance, feeing the eminence occupied by the Romans, 
fufpe&ed nothing, but that iEmilius had taken a 
compafs with his cavalry during the night, in order to 
feize the advantageous polls firil, and to cut off their 
palfage. Upon that they alfo detached their horfe, 
with fome light-armed troops, to drive the Romans 
from the hill. But having learnt from a prifoner that 
it was Atilius who had feized it, they drew up their 
infantry in battle with the utmoft expedition, and 
difpofed it back to back, fo that it formed a front 
before and behind. They took this order of battle 
upon the report of the prifoner, and the real occalion, 
to defend themfelves both from thofe whom they 
knew they Had in the rear, and thofe whom they were 
to have in their front. 

iEmilius had indeed heard of the landing of the 
legions at Pifa, but did not imagine they were fo 
near. He was apprized of that aid, only by the en¬ 
gagement of the troops upon the eminence. He alfo 
detached fome cavalry thither, and at the fame time 
made his infantry march againlt the enemy in the 
ufual order 

In the army of the Gauls, the Gefatte, and after 
them the Infubrians, formed the front iEmilius was 
to attack. At their backs were the*Taurini and 
Boii, who faced on the fide Atilius was advancing. 
The chariots were placed on the wings, to prevent the 
enemy from taking them in flank •, and the plunder 
was bellowed on a neighbouring mountain, with a 
detachment to guard it. This difpofition was as well 

* Taurini, or Taurifci, were Gauls that inhabited the country 
beyond the Po, where Turin is. 
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conceived as could be, in the necefiity the Gauls were 
of making head againft two armies, that were to at¬ 
tack them at the fame time, the one in front and the 
other in the rear. This obliged them to fight coura- 
geoufly, as it made them unable either to give ground 
or to fly. The Infubrians werefeen with their* draw¬ 
ers, (braccati) and without any thing on them except 
their -f-light caflocks. The Gefatae, in the front ranks, 
whether out of vain-glory or courage, had even thrown 
off their cloaths, and kept only their arms, left the 
bulhes which grew there in fome places Ihould ftop 
and prevent them from a&ing. Befides which this 
was an ufual cuftom amongft the Gauls; and the 
Gallo-Grecians in their battles with the Romans in 
Alia, engaged in the fame manner half naked, ac¬ 
cording to Livy. It often coft them dear-, and on 
the prefent occafion the Gefatte paid for their rafh- 
nefs. 

The firft attack was made at the eminence, and as 
the cavalry that fought were numerous on both fides, 
the three armies faw all their motions. Atilius loft 
his life in the adlion, wherein he diftinguifhed himfelf 
by-a valour and intrepidity that bordered upon ralh- 
nefs, and his head was carried to the Kings of the 
Gauls, who caufed it to be fhewn on the end of a 
pike to their whole army. Notwithftanding that lofs, 
the Roman cavalry did their duty fo well, that they 
continued mafters of the poll, after gaining a compleat 
victory over that of the enemy. 

The battle of the infantry began afterwards. This, 
fays Polybius, was a Angular fpettacle, of which not 
only the fight, but the mere relation, has fomething 
wonderful. For a battle fought between three armies 
all together, is certainly one of a very particular kind 
and difpofition. The Gauls had great obftacles and 
dangers to furmount in the necefiity they were under 
of fighting on both fides, which feemed to diminifh 

* Bracca, a kind of breeches, which covered the body from the 
waift to the knees. 

f Sagum, a military calTock, peculiar to the Gauls. 
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their forces to half their ftrength: but at the fame 
time drawn up back to back, they covered themfelves 
reciprocally from all attacks in the rear. And what 
was ftill moft capable of contributing to their fuccefs, 
no means of flight was left; and if they once fuffered 
themfelves to be defeated, they had no refource, nor 
any hopes of efcaping, which is a very powerful mo¬ 
tive to induce troops to fight with courage. 

As to the Romans, feeing the Gauls inclofed be¬ 
tween two armies, and furrounded on all fides, they 
could not but entertain great hopes of the battle. 
The extraordinary difpofition indeed of thofe troops, 
drawn up back to back, the cries and kind of howling 
of the foldiers before the battle, the dreadful found 
of the horns and trumpets without number, the noife 
of which the neighbouring ecchos made the mountains 
rebellow on all fides, all this might ftrike them with 
fome dread. ■ But at the fame time the fight of the 
rich collars and bracelets, with which moft of the 
Gauls adorned their necks and arms, according to the 
cuftom of their nation, animated the Romans with 
the hopes of confiderable fpoils. 

The archers advanced in the front of the firfl line, 
according to the cuftom of the Romans, and began 
the aftion by a dreadful fhowcr of darts. The Gauls 
cf the hindermoft ranks did not fuffer extremely 
from them : their drawers and cafiocks defending 
them. But thofe in the front, who did not expeft 
this terrible prelude, and who had nothing to cover 
their bodies, were exceedingly incommoded by it. 
They knew not how to keep off the fliafts. Their 
Ihieids were not fufficiently large to cover them : they 
were naked from their waifts upwards, and the larger 
their bodies were, the more they were expofed to the 
darts. To revenge the wounds they received upon 
the archers was impoffible ; they were at too great a 
diftance •, befides which, how could they advance 
through fo great a flight of darts ? In this perplexity, 
fome tranfported with rage and defpair, threw them¬ 
felves inconfiderately into the midft of the enemy, and 

volun- 
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voluntarily abandoned themfelves to death; others 
pale, difpirited, and trembling, gave way, and broke 
the ranks behind them. The pride and haughtinefs 
of the Gel atm was humbled in this manner from the 
firlt attack. 

When the archers retired, the main body of the 
Roman legions having advanced in order to pulh the 
enemy, the Infubrians, Boii, and Taurini received 
them with vigour. They fought with fuch obllinacy, 
that notwithftanding the wounds with which they were 
covered, they could not be driven from their polls. 
If their arms had been the fame as thofe of the Ro¬ 
mans, they perhaps had not been defeated. They 
had indeed bucklers as well as them to ward off blows ; 
but their fwords did not do them the famefervice. Thofe 
of the Romans cut both with the edges and points, 
whereas theirs were blunt at the end. Belides which, 
as the blades were thin and weak, they bent immedi¬ 
ately, and the foldiers loll time in llraitening them to 
make them fit for fervice. 

Thefe troops fultained this attack no longer than 
till the. Roman cavalry came down from the eminence, 
and charged them full fpeed in flank. The infantry 
were then cut to pieces without quitting their polls, 
and the cavalry entirely put to the rout. Forty thou- 
fand Gauls remained upon the lpot, and at leall ten 
thoufand were taken prifoners, amonglt whom was 
Concolitanus, one of their Kings. Aneroellus efcaped 
with fome of his people to a retired place, where he 
killed himfelf with his own hands; and his friends 
did the fame, 

iEmilius having gathered the fpoils, fent them to 
Rome. As to the plunder taken by the Gauls, he 
caufed every thing to be rellored to the right owners. 
Then marching through Liguria at the head of the 
legions, he entered the country of the Boii, which he 
abandoned to the difcretion of the foldiers, to reward 
them for the pains they had taken, and for the cou¬ 
rage they had fhewn in the battle. Soon after he re¬ 
turned to Rome with his whole army, and was re¬ 
ceived 
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A. R. 517. ceived there with the greater joy, as this war had 00 
^”25°' ca ^ 10nec i incredible confirmation. All the ftandards, 
collars, and bracelets he had taken, he employed in 
the decoration of the Capitol. The reft of the fpoils 
ferved to adorn his triumph. The Gauls, who were 
prifoners, fays Florus, were exprefsly made to appear 
in it with their * belts on, to accomplifh the vow 
which they had made, not to quit them till they had 
afcended the Capitoline hill. Accordingly they did 
not take them off till they came thither, when they 
were made to do fo with fhame, and the derifion of the 
whole people. Thus ended this formidable irruption 
of the Gauls, which not only threatened the ruin of 
all Italy, but of Rome itfelf. 

The victory gained over the Gauls in the battle of 
Telamon, is one of the moft famous and compleat 
mentioned in the Roman Hiftory. To examine all 
the circumftances of it clofely and with attention, 
it is evident, that it was not the effedt of human in- 
duftry but divine Providence, which deftined the Ro¬ 
mans to great things, and watched over them in a 
peculiar manner. 

Three Roman armies are in Hetruria precifely at 
the time the battle is going to be given, without 
either of them having received news of the other 
without the Generals, who commanded them, having 
received certain advice of the arrival of their col- 
legues ; without their having concerted any thing be¬ 
tween them, or even knowing where the enemy was. 
If the Gauls, after having killed the Praetor fix thou- 
fand men, had purfued the reft to the eminence, to 
which they retreated, as good fenfe required, the 
whole had been cut to pieces: but they fufpended 
the attack till the next morning. Precifely in this 
night the Conful JEmilius arrives, without knowing 
any thing of what had paffed, and delivers the Prae¬ 
tor’s troops. The Gauls refolve to return home. On 

* Non prius foluturos fe baltea, quam Capitolium afcendiflent, ju- 
raverant. Fa&um eft : vifros enim ./Emilius in Capitolio difcinxit* 
Fl/OR. ii* 4. ^ 
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their way they meet Atilius the other Contol, who A. R. 1^7. 
was juft arrived from Sardinia. They are now en- ' 
clofed between two armies, and obliged to give bat¬ 
tle. Had the Confuls arrived a little later, at fome 
diftance from each other, the Gauls, by attacking 
them feparately, might have cut both their armies to 
pieces. Ought fo miraculous a concurrence of cir- 
cumftances, all decifive in refpeCt to the victory, to 
be confidered as the effect of chance, efpecially when 
we are told by the Scriptures, that God was preparing 
a great empire for the Romans ? And is not the con¬ 
juncture of time, in which the war with the Gauls 
happened, that is to fay, exactly between the two Pu¬ 
nic wars, very remarkable ? What had become of . 
Rome, if enemies fo terrible as the Gauls had joined 
the Carthaginians in attacking her ? An invifible 
power watched over, and Ihe was fo unhappy, as to 
afcribe to her falfe divinities a protection, that pro¬ 
ceeded from the only true God, whom Ihe did not 
know. 

Before the election of the new Confuls, the Centos Fafti Ca- 
was clofed for the forty-fecond time. 

T. Manlius Torquatus II. 

Ch Fulvius Flaccus II. 

After the fuccefs of the preceding year, the Ro-Polyb.ii. 
mans not doubting but they were in a condition to” 9 ' 
drive the Gauls out of all the countries in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Po, as well on this, as on the other, 
fide, made great preparations of war, and levied 
troops, that took the field under the two new Con¬ 
fuls. This irruption terrified the Boii, and they chofe 
to fubmit. For the reft, the rains were fo great, and 
the plague made toch ravages in the Romah army, 
that this campaign elapfed without any other memor¬ 
able event. 
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, C. Flaminius. 

P. Furius Philus. 

Thefe Confuls entered the country of the Infubri- 
ans, at the part of it where the * Addua falls into the 
Po. According to the beft authors, this is the firft 
time the Romans pafied that river. Having been 
very roughly handled in their paffage and incamp- 
ments, and rendered incapable of acting, they made 
a treaty with the Infubrians, and quitted their coun¬ 
try. After a march of feveral days they pafied the 
Clufius, now called La Chiefa, entered the country of 
the Cenomani their allies, in conjunction with whom 
by the bottom of the Alps they fell again upon the- 
plains of the Infubrians, where they plundered and 
burnt all the villages. The chiefs of that people, 
feeing that the Romans were fully determined to ex¬ 
tirpate them, made the utmoft efforts to defend 
themfelves, and to the number of fifty thoufand men 
came boldly, and with a terrible mien, and incamped 
in view of the enemy. 

At this inftant a courier arrived from the army, 
difpatched by the Senate with letters for the Confuls. 
Whether Flaminius had been apprized of their contents 
by his friends, or fufpefted them, he did not think 
proper to open them, before he gave battle, and in¬ 
spired his collegue with the fame refolution. 

The Confuls, feeing themfelves exceedingly inferior 
in number to the enemy, defigned at firft to make ufe 
in this battle of the Gallick troops in their army. 
But reflecting, that the Gauls were not reputed to 
make any fcruple of infringing treaties, and that 
treachery was the more to be apprehended, as the 
queftion was to make Gauls fight againft Gauls, they 
were afraid to ufe thofe they had with them in an af¬ 
fair fo delicate and important; and to guard againft 
all treafon, they made them pafs the river, and after-' 

* Now called the Adda, 
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wards broke the bridges. .As for themfelves, they A.R.519. 
remained on this fide, and drew up in battle on the 
bank, in order that having a river not fordable be- 
hind them, they might have no hopes of fafety but 
in vidlory. 

Polybius does not approve the conduit of Flaminius 
in this laft point, nor fuch a difpolition of his troops, 
as left them no room to fall back. For, if the enemy 
during the battle had made an effort, and gained ever 
fo little ground of his army, it had been beat down 
and tumbled into the river. The valour of the Romans 
happily preferved them from this danger. 

All the honour of this battle was due to the Tri¬ 
bunes, who inftru&ed the army in general, and each 
foldier in particular, how it was neceffary to behave in 
it. In former battles they had obferved, that the ar¬ 
dor and impetuofity of the Gauls, till they had receiv¬ 
ed fome check, made them indeed very formidable 
in the firft charge: but that their fwords had no 
points, that they hurt only with the edges, and that 
but once at a time: that thofe edges became blunt, 
and the blades bent from one end to the other : that 
if the foldiers, after the firft blow, had not time to 
fet them againft the ground, and to ftraiten them 
with their feet, they were of no fervice. To prevent 
the Gauls from making ufe of them, the Tribunes 
conceived a means which perfedtly fucceeded. They 
made the firft line take the arms of the * Triarii, that 
is to fay, the javelin or half-pike, with orders after 
they had ufed it, to refume their fwords, and to 
come to clofe fight; which was happily executed. 

The Romans therefore began the a6lion by pufhing 
their pikes vigoroufly at the faces of the Gauls, who 
to turn afide their blows, made ufe of their fabres, by 
which their edges were foon blunted. The Romans 
then threw down their pikes, and with their fwords 
charged the enemy with great fury, and fo near, that 
they made them almoft entirely incapable of ufing 

f The Triarii formed the third line. 
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A.R. 529. their fabres, which cut only downright; whereas the 
Roman fwords, that had ffiarp points, wounded by 
thruft and not by downright blows. Levelling their 
points therefore at the breafts and faces of the Gauls, 
they made an horrible daughter of them at this time. 
Eight thoufand were left upon the fpot, and twice as 
many made prifoners. The fpoils were immenfe. 

We have faid, that a courier arrived at the army 
immediately before the battle, with a letter for the 
Confuls. Flaminius did not open it till after the de¬ 
feat of the enemy. The Senate alarmed by feveral 
prodigies, had confulted the augurs, and on their an- 
fwer, which was, that there was fome defedt in the 
creation of the Confuls, had fent the letter, of which 
we are fpeaking, to order the Confuls to return imme¬ 
diately to Rome, to abdicate their offices, and exprefly 
to prohibit their undertaking any thing againft the. 
enemy. Upon reading this letter, Furius believed it 
neceflary to return diredtly to Rome; and it is very 
probable, that he would not have any ffiare in the 
battle, which has been juft fought, for there is not 
any mention of him in it. Flaminius reprefented to 
his collegue, “ That thefe orders were only the effedt 
of a cabal jealous of their glory. That the vidtory 
they had juft gained, was a certain proof, that the 
Gods were not angry with them, and that there had 
been no irregularity in their nomination to the Con- 
fullhip. That as for himfelf, he was determined not, 
to return to Rome, till he had put an end to the war, 
which he had fo happily begun ; and not to quit his 
office before the time. He added, that he would 
teach the Romans, by his example, not to fuffer them- 
felves to be grofly impofed upon by frivolous fuperfti- 
tions, and the idle imaginations of the augurs.” 
As Furius perfifted in his opinion, the army of Fla¬ 
minius, which was afraid of not being fafe in the 
country, if that of his collegue retired, prevailed 
with him to continue there for fome time; but he 
would form no enterprize, out of refpedt for the or¬ 
ders of the Senate. Flaminius made himfelf matter 
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of fome ftrong places, and of one of the moft confider- A - R - 5-9 
able cities in the country. The fpoils were very great; 
and he gave them all to the foldiers, in order to con¬ 
ciliate their favour in the difpute which he rightly 
forefaw he fhould have with the Senate. 

Accordingly, when he returned to Rome, they did Piut. in 
not go out to meet him, as was the cuftom, and a Marcel * 
triumph was at firft refufed him. He found them 
extremely incenfed againft him, not only becaufe he 
had not fet out immediately, when recalled by the 
Senate, which was a criminal difobedience; but ftill 
more, becaufe knowing the anfwer of the augurs, he 
had paid no regard to it, and had even fpoke of it in 
an impious and irreligious manner. For, fays Plu¬ 
tarch, the Romans had a great refpeft for religion, 
making all their affairs depend on the will of the Gods 
alone, and feverely condemning even in thofe, whofe 
fucceffes had been greateft, all negledt, all contempt 
for the divinations authorized by the laws of their 
country: fo much were they perfuaded, that what 
contributed moft to the fafety of their Commonwealth, 
was not, that their Magiftrates and Generals fhould 
conquer their enemies, but that they fhould always be 
fubmifiive to the Gods. V/hat a leffon is this for us, 
and how great a reproach, if we were lefs religious 
than Pagans ! 

It was the Senate principally, who had declared a- 
gainft Flaminius : but the favour of the People, which 
he had gained when Tribune, prevailed overall the 
oppofition of the Senators. Flaminius obtained the 
honour of a triumph ; and by a neceffary confequence 
it could not be refufed to his collegue. But imme¬ 
diately after the ceremony they were both obliged to 
abdicate their office. In all the conduct of this Flami¬ 
nius, it is eafy to perceive the temerity, which, fome 
few years after, made him lofe the battle of Thra- 
fymenus againft Hannibal. 

Plutarch, on the occafion of the contempt which ibid, p; 
Flaminius had exprefied for the aufpices, relates a 3 °°. 
very lingular fa£t. Two priefts of the moft confi- 
Vol. III. U derable 
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derable houfes in Rome, Cornelius Cethegus and Cb 
Sulpicius, were diverted of the priefthood; the firft for 
having offered the entrails of the vidtim contrary to the 
prefcribed order and ceremonies j and the latter, be- 
caufe during the time he was offering a facrifice, the. 
rod, which was on the top of the cap worn by the 
priefts, called Flamines, fell down. This was carry¬ 
ing fcruple a great way. But, as exceflive and fuper- 
ftitious as it was, it at leaft fheWs, how far the reveren¬ 
tial awe of thofe charged with the facerdotal office 
ought to go amongft us. 

M/ Claudius Marcellus. 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio Calvus. 

The firft of the Confuls is the famous Marcellus, of 
whom much will be faid in the war with Hannibal, 
and who will be five times Conful. According to 
* Plutarch, he was the firft of his houfe furnamed Mar¬ 
cellus, that is to fay, Martial. He feemed born for 
war, robuft of body, perfonally brave, a man of wit 
and execution, ardent and daring in battle, but gentle, 
rnodeft, and cool in all other refpedts. He had a 
great tafte for the Greek literature, (in which the La- 
tines were hitherto but fmatterers) but that tafte 
went no farther than to efteem and admire thofe who 
diftinguifhed themfelves in it. As to himfelf, engroffed 
by war, he had not leifure to apply to eloquence fo 
much as he could have defired. Whilft he was very 
young, he had deferved the crowns and other rewards, 
conferred by the Generals upon valour; and his repu¬ 
tation encreafing every day, the People chofe him 
Curule fEdile, and the Priefts created him an Augur, 
He always difcharged the fundtions of the offices given 
him with honour. 

At the time that he was eledted Conful, the Gauls 
fent Ambaffadors to make propofals of accommoda¬ 
tion. The Senate was fufficiently inclined to peace, 

* Plutarch is contradi&edby Livy in this circumftance, who 1 . viii* 
n. 18. mentions one M. Claudius Marcellus, as Conful, 
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but Marcellus animated the People againft the Gauls, A - R ' 530. 
and determined them for the war. The latter, re- A ^. C ’ 
duced to take arms, made preparations for a lafb effort. 

They raifed about thirty thoufand men amongft the 
Gadatas, whom they kept in readinefs, againft the 
enemy’s coming. In the fpring the Confuls entered 
the country of the Infubrians, and having incamped 
near Acetras, a city between the Po and the Alps, they 
befieged that place. As they had feized the advan¬ 
tageous polls firft, the Infubrians could not give it aid. 
However, to make the enemy raife the liege, they 
made part of their army pafs the Po, and befieged 
Clallidium, a fmall town which the Romans had lately 
fubjefted. Upon this news Marcellus at the head of 
the cavalry and part of the infantry, haftened to the 
aid of the befieged. The Gauls, leaving Clallidium, 
marched to meet the Romans, and drew up in battle. 

They already confidered him as defeated, feeing the 
fmall number of foot that followed him, and making 
flight of his horfe. For being very dexterous in battles 
on horfeb’ack, as the Gauls were in general, and be¬ 
lieving they had a great advantage on that fide, on 
this occafion they alfo faw themfelves much fuperior 
to Marcellus in number. ' 

They therefore marched direftly to him with an 
impetuofity full of fury, and great menaces, as allured 
of victory- Their King Viridomarus, fuperbly mount¬ 
ed, was in the front of his battalions and fquadrons. 
Marcellus, to prevent them from furrounding him in 
effect of the fmall number of his troops, extended the 
wings of his cavalry as far as he could, and made 
them occupy a great extent of ground, by weakening 
them in depth, till they prefented a front almoft equal 
to that of the enemy. 

When they were upon the point of engaging the 
Gauls, he made a vow to confecrate the belt arms 
taken from the enemy to Jupiter Feretrius. At that 
inftant the King of the Gauls perceiving him, and 
judging from feveral marks, that he was the Ge¬ 
neral of the Romans, he fpurred his horfe againft him 

U 2 full 
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A. R. 530.f1.1ll fpeed, calling upon him with a loud voice to defy 
him to a combat, and brandifliing a long and weighty 
fpear. He was a very well made man, fuperior in 
ftature even to the other Gauls, who were generally 
very large 3 befides which he glittered in fuch a man¬ 
ner, his armour being inriched with gold and filver, 
and adorned with purple and the moft lively colours, 
that he feemed like lightning breaking from the 
clouds. 

Marcellus, (truck with this fplendid appearance, 
call his eyes over the enemy’s battle, and feeing no 
armour fo fine as this King’s, he did not doubt but 
thofe were the arms he had vowed to Jupiter. Spur¬ 
ring againft him therefore with the utmofl vigour, he 
pierced his enemy’s cuirals with his fpear. The ftroke, 
augmented by the fwiftnefs and impetuofity of his 
liorfe, v/as fo forcible, that it threw the King on his 
back to the ground. Marcellus turned upon him, 
and gave him a fecond and third wound, which killed 
him entirely •, and leaping inftantly from his horfe, he 
x ftript oft’ his arms, and taking them up lifted them 
towards heaven as an offering to Jupiter Feretrius, 
praying that God to grant the like proteftion to all his 
troops. The defeat of the King drew on that of his 
army. The Roman cavalry charged the Gauls with 
impetuofity, who at firfi: made fome refiftance. But 
that horfe having afterwards furrounded and attacked 
them in flank and rear, they gave way on all fides. 
Part of them were pufhed headlong into the river: 
but much the greater number were put to the fword. 
The Gauls, who were in Acetrae, abandoned the place 
to the Romans, and retired to Milan, which was the 
capital of the Infubrians. 

The Conful Cornelius followed them clofe, and be- 
fieged them there. As the garrifon was very numerous, 
and made frequent fallies, the befiegers had much to 
fuffer, and were very rudely handled. Every thing 
changed afpect, when Marcellus appeared before the 
place. Tire Gtefatae, who were informed of the de- j ■ 
feat of their troops, and. their King’s death, having 
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determined at all events to return into their own coun- A. r. S3 o. 
try, Milan was taken, and the Infubrians furrendered 
all their other cities to the Romans, who granted them 
peace upon reafonable conditions •, contenting them- 
lelves with depriving them of part of their territory, 
and exacting certain fums from them, and to reim- 
burfe the expences of the war. 

At length, after fome few years more than five 
hundred, we fee all Italy, from the weft to the eaft, 
that is to fay, from the Alps to the Ionian fea, fubjefl- 
ed to the Romans. 

The Senate decreed the honour of a triumph only 
to Marcellus ; and his triumph was one of the moft' 
remarkable Rome had ever feen, as well from the 
great riches and quantity of fine fpoils, as the multi¬ 
tude, and prodigious ftature of the captives, and the 
magnificence of the whole proceffion. But the moft 
new and moft agreeable objedt was Marcellus himfelf, 
carrying the armour of the Barbarian King to Jupiter. 

For having caufed the trunk of an oak to be cut, he 
formed a trophy, by difpofing thofe arms in proper 
order upon it. 

When the whole pomp was fet out, he got into his 
chariot drawn by four horfes abreaft, and taking the 
trunk of an oak fo dreft up, he paffed through the 
whole city with his trophy on his fhoulders: Tt had 
the form of an armed man, and conftituted the moft 
luperb ornament of his triumph. The whole army 
followed him in magnificent arms, finging the fongs 
compofed for this ceremony, and fongs of viftory to 
the praife of Jupiter and their General. 

As foon as he came in this order to the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, he fixed up and confecrated this 
trophy. He was the third and laft General, who had 
the glory of obtaining the fpoils called fpolia opima. 

We havefpoke elfewhere of what the Romans under- 
ftood by that term. We (hall only obferve here that 
Romulus was the firft who obtained the fpolia opima , 
after having killed Acron King of the Caeninenfes : 
Cornelius Colfus the fecond, who defeated and killed 
V 3 Tojum- 
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Tolumnius King of the Veientes : and the third Mar- 
cellus, after having killed Viridomarus King of the 
Gauls. 

The Fafti fay, that Marcellus triumphed over the 
Gauls and Germans. This is the firft time the Ger¬ 
mans are mentioned in the Roman Hiftory. Thofe 
whom the Romans call Germans in this place, are un¬ 
doubtedly the Gtefatae. 

The Romans were fo much rejoiced on account of 
this vidtory, and the conclufion of this war, that they 
caufed a gold cup to be made of part of the plunder, 
which they fent to Delphi to Apollo Pythicus, as a 
monument of their gratitude; liberally divided: the 
fpoils with the cities that had embraced their party ; 
and fent a great part of them to Hiero King of Syra- 
cufe, their faithful friend and ally. They alfo paid 
him the value of the corn which he had given the Ro¬ 
mans during the war with the Gauls. 

P. Cornelius. 

M. Minucius Rufus. 

The two Confuls were fent againft new enemies, the 
people of * Iftria, pirates by profeffion, who had 
either taken or plundered fome Roman merchant fhips. 
They were foon obliged to fubmit. 

Plannibal fucceeded Afdrubal this year, and was 
placed at the head of the armies in Spain. 

L. Veturius. 

C. Lutatius. 

Demetrius of Pharos, forgetting the obligations he 
was under to the Romans, and even going fo far as to 
treat them with contempt, becaufe he had feen the 
terror into which the Gauls had thrown them, and be- 
fides forefaw that they would foon have the Cartha¬ 
ginians upon their hands, thought he might ravage 
the cities of Illyricupi, that belonged to the Romans, 

* Province of the State of Venice, 

g with 
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with impunity. For this purpofe, he failed with fifty A. R. 532. 
fhips beyond -j- Liffus, contrary to the faith of treaties, A *h t C * 
by which he was obliged not to pafs beyond that city 
with more than two fhips, and thofe not armed for 
war ; and he plundered the iflands Cyclades, and laid 
them under contribution. He had engaged the newly 
fubje&ed people of Iftria, and the Atintani, in his 
party, and flattered himfelf, that he fhould receive a 
confiderable aid from the King of Macedonia, with 
whom he was united by their common interefts. War 
was declared againfl: him, and without lofs of time 
preparations were made for it. The Romans took all 
poflible care to. preferve the peace of the provinces 
iituated to the eaft of Italy; in order not to have fe- 
veral enemies upon their hands at the fame time, and 
to put themfelves into a condition to fupport the war 
againfl: the Carthaginians with vigour. 

In the mean time the Cenfus was compleated for 
the forty-third time. The number of the citizens a- 
mounted to two hundred and ieventy thoufand two 
hundred and thirteen. L. JEmilius and C. Flaminius 
were then Cenfors. 

The multitude of the freedmen difperfed confufedly 
into all the Tribes, had hitherto excited abundance of 
troubles. The Cenfors, after the example of Fabius 
Maximus, included them in the four Tribes of the 
city. 

Flaminius, in the fame Cenforfhip, made a great 
way, or road, which led to Ariminum, and built the 
Circus ; both which took their names from him. 

M. Livius Salinator. 

L. Asmxlxu s Paulus. 

The care of the war of Illyricum againfl: Demetrius Polyb. in. 
was confided to thefe Confuls ; of which the latter is ' 73 > '74- 
the father of him who conquered Perfeus King of 
Macedonia. Upon the news that the Romans were 

t This city, now called Alefo, was the laft in Illyricum, upon the 
frontier next Macedonia and Epirus. 
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a -' r - 533- preparing to attack him, he had put himfelf into a con- 
A " f r ' dition to give them a warm reception. He threw a 
ftrong garrifon into Dimullum, with all the necefiary 
munitions. He caufed the principal citizens, whom 
he fufpeCted, to be put to death •, gave the govern¬ 
ment to thofe whom he believed in his own intereft •, 
and chofe throughout the whole kingdom, of which 
he had the adminiftration, fix thoufand of the braveft 


men to guard Pharos. 

The Conful iEmilius arrived in the mean time in 
Illyricum ; and becaufe the enemy relied much upon 
the ftrength of Dimullum, which they believed im¬ 
pregnable, and the provifion they had made for its 
defence, he refolved, in order to daunt them, to open 
the campaign with the fiege of that place. He ani¬ 
mated each of the principal officers in particular, and 
carried on the works on feveral fides with fo much 
diligence, that the place was taken by ftcrm the feventh 
day. This fufficed to make the arms of the enemy 
fall out of their hands. They immediately came from 
all the cities to furrender themfelves to the Romans, 
and to put themfelves under their protection. The 
Conful received them all upon fuch conditions as he 
thought moil convenient, and ’immediately fet fail to 
attack Demetrius himfelf in Pharos. 

Having been informed, that the city was ftrong, the 
garrifon numerous and compofed of chofen troops, and 
that it had provifions and all other munitions in a- 
bundance, he was afraid, that the fiege would be dif¬ 
ficult, and of long duration. To avoid'that inconve¬ 
nience, he had recourfe to a ftratagem. He landed 
during the night in the ifiand with his whole army; 
ported the greateft part of it in woods and other co¬ 
vered places, and at day-break put to fea again, and 
in open view entered the port neareft the city with 
twenty veftels. Demetrius perceived him, and think¬ 
ing to make nothing of fo fmall a force, marched to 
the port to oppofe the defcent of the enemy. They 
were fcarec come to blows, than the aCtion growing 
hot, frefh troops came perpetually from the city to 
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the aid of thole engaged. At length the whole gar- A.R.539. 
riion was drawn out. The Roman troops, who had 
landed in the night, having fet out by ways covered 
from view, arrived at that moment. Between the 
city and the port there was a fteep eminence. This 
they feized, and thereby cut off the communication 
with the city of thofe who had quitted it to attack 
the Conful. Demetrius then thought no longer of 
preventing the Romans from landing. He drew up 
his troops, exhorted them to do their duty, and led 
them on to the eminence, with defign to fight in line 
of battle. The Romans, who faw that the Illyrians 
approached with impetuofity and in good order, ad¬ 
vanced againft them and charged them with aftonifh- 
ing vigour. Whilft this paired, the Romans who had 
juft landed, attacked them in the rear. The Illyrians, 
furrounded on all Tides, were in extreme confufion and 
diforder. At length, pufhed in front and rear, they 
were obliged to fly. Some efcaped into the city; but 
the greateft part of them difperled into the Hand by 
fecret ways. Demetrius got on board fhips which he 
had at anchor in concealed places ; and putting to fea 
during the night, arrived happily at the court of 
Philip King of Macedonia, where he palfed the reft of 
his life. He contributed much by his flattery and Polyb. 
pernicious counlels, to pervert and corrupt the difpo- ^P 1 ^ 
fltion of that prince, who in the beginning of his 1. v ii.* 
reign had acquired general efteem •, and it was he prin¬ 
cipally, that to avenge himfelf, induced Philip to de¬ 
clare againft the Romans, whereby he drew a long 
train of misfortunes upon himfelf. How much care 
ought young Princes to take in the choice of thofe, 
in whom they place their confidence, and with what 
caution ought they to remove all from about their 
perfons, in whom they dilcover a difpofition to flat¬ 
tery ! 

jEmilius, after this victory, entered Pharos by 
ftorm, and demolifhed it, after having given the 
plunder of it to his foldiers. All Illyricum received 
the law from the Romans. The throne was referved 

to 
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A. R. 533-to the young Pineus, who had no fhare in the revolt 
of his guardian. Some new conditions were added to 
the former treaty concluded with the Queen Teuta, 
his mother-in-law. 

At the end of the fummer, when every thing had 
been regulated in Ulyricum, the Conful returned to 
Rome, which he entered in triumph. All the ho¬ 
nours were paid him, and all the applaufes given him, 
which the addrefs and valour he had fhewn in the 
war of Illyricum deferved. 

In this relation we have followed Polybius, who 
fpeaks only of Aimilius 3 Livius his collegue, mull 
however have fhared in the fuccefs of the war; be- 
caufe it is certain that he triumphed : of which what? 
is now to follow, is an evident proof. 

Both of them, after the expiration of their office, 
were cited before the People, and equally accufed of 
having converted part of the fpoils to their own ufe, 
and of not having obferved a juft and reafonable 
equality in the diftribution they had made of the reft 
to the foldiers. iEmilius did not get over this trial 
without difficulty 3 and all the Tribes, except the 
Liv.xxvn, Marian, condemned Livius. This indignity gave 
him the molt fenfible affliction. He quitted Rome, 
retired into the country, renounced the public affairs 
and all commerce of the world, till the emergencies 
of the Commonwealth obliged him to refume his ufual 
Ibid.xxix. c0lir fe of life. We fhall fee him aCt in the Cenfor- 

37 * 

fhip in a very extraordinary manner. 

It was in this Confullhip, that Archagathus came 
from Peloponnefus to Rome, where he was the firft 
that exercifed the profeffion of a Phyfician. He had 
the freedom of the city conferred upon him, and was 
honourably entertained and lodged at the expence of 
Ant Hift the public. I have fpoke of him elfewhere. 

Under the fame Confuls colonies were fent to Pla¬ 
centia and Cremona, which very much exafperated 
the Boii and Infubrians againft Rome. 

Val, Max. W e have feen elfewhere how attentive the Romans 
were not to admit new forms of worlhip, and. foreign 

religions* 
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religions. They were exprefsly prohibited by a law A.r. 533. 
of the twelve tables, unlefs the public authority in- 
tervened. Notwithftanding the vigilance of the ma- 
giftrates, new ceremonies were introduced from time 
to time in Rome. The Conful, of whom we have been 
fpeaking, found the worfhip of Ifis and Serapis, 
Egyptian divinities, almoft univerfally eftablifhed a- 
mongft the populace. The Senate decreed, that the 
chapels, which had been erefted to them, fhould be 
demolilhed. No mafon could be found, that would 
affift in the execution of this decree, fuch deep root 
had fuperftition taken in the minds of the people. If 
we may believe Valerius Maximus, the Conful Paulus 
iEmilius was obliged to perform this office himfelf; 
who laid afide his Confular robe, and demolifhed 
thofe monuments of the Egyptian worfhip with an 
ax. 

The fame author relates another faft, which hap- Val.Max. 
pened at the fame time, and appears ftill more fabu- v - 6 * 
lous. Whilft the Pnetor ^Elius Pfetus Tubero was 
difpenfing juftice on his tribunal in the Forum, a 
woodpecker came and perched upon his head, where 
it continued quietly. The fa6t feemed Angular. The 
augurs, who were confulted immediately, replied, that 
if the Praetor let the bird live, it would be much for 
the good of his family, but very bad for the Com¬ 
monwealth ; and that the contrary would happen, if 
he killed it. He did not hefitate a moment •, he tore 
the woodpecker to pieces, and the event is faid to 
have verified the anfwer. Seventeen of his family 
perifhed in the battle of Cannae. 

I promiied to fpeak of the Tribes of Rome at the 
end of this book, to which I proceed. 
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DIGRESSION upon the TRIBES of ROME. 

T N the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Infcrip- 

tions and Belles Lettres, there are feveraLlearned 
difiertations of Mr. Boindin’s upon the Roman Tribes, 
from which I have extracted the greateft part of what 
I fhall fay in this place, that feemed neceiTary for giv¬ 
ing the generality of readers a fufficient idea of this 
fubjeft, which often recurs in the Roman Hiftory. 

A certain number of the people, whom Romulus 
had diftributed into three diftridts or quarters of the 
city, were at firft called a Tribe, perhaps from that 
divifion •, though Livy fays, 1. vi. c. 5. a Tributo. 
Thefe three Tribes were divided according to the dif¬ 
ference of the three nations of which the Roman Peo¬ 
ple were then compofed : the firft founders of the 
colony were called Ramnenfes, or Ramnes; the Sa¬ 
bines, Titienfes ; and the Tufcans, Luceres. 

Servius Tullius having fupprefled the antientTribes, 
of which the names were no longer retained, except in 
the centuries of the cavalry, inftituted new ones. The 
Romans were at that time pent up within very narrow 
bounds, and their frontiers did not extend beyond five 
or fix miles, their whole territory confifting of the 
country round Rome, which was afterwards called 
Ager Romanus, bounded on the eaft by the cities of 
Tibur, Prenefte, and Alba ; on the fouth by the port 
of Oftia, and the lea ; on the weft by that part of 
Hetruria, which the Latines called Septempagium; 
and on the north by the cities of Fidenae, Cruftume- ' 
rium, and the river Anio, now called the Teverone. 

In this fmall extent of country, were contained all 
the Tribes inftituted by Servius Tullius; that is to 
fay, four in the city and * feventeen in the country. 

* What Livy fays, ii. 27. that the Tribe inftituted the 259th year 
of Rome, was the one and twentieth, leaves room to conclude, that 
Servius Tullius inftituted only ftxteen ruftic Tribes, 
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The four of the city were denominated from its 
four principal quarters, and were called Suburana, 
Efquilina, Collina, and Palatina. They took place 
of all the reft at firft, not only becaufe they were in- 
ftituted firft, but becaufe they were then the moft 
honourable, though they afterwards fell into contempt. 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus relates, that Servius Tullius 
affigned thefe Tribes to the Freedmen. 

It is probable, that Servius Tullius at firft divided 
the territory of Rome into feventeen parts, of which 
he formed as many Tribes, that were called Ruftic 
Tribes, to diftinguifh them from thofe of the city. 
All thefe Tribes were called at firft by the names of 
the places where they were fituated. But moft of 
them having afterwards taken the names of Roman 
families, only five of them retained their antient names, 
of which in confequence the exaft fituation may be 
determined. 

The Romans augmented the number of their Tribes 
from time to time, in proportion as that of their citi¬ 
zens encreafed, and as they conquered new tracfts of 
country from the different nations of Italy, to which 
they fent colonies compofed of antient citizens, in 
order to lay thb foundations of their empire in them. 
* And this was in reality the beft method for extend¬ 
ing their power. For all thefe colonies were fo many 
advanced pofts, which ferved not only to cover their 
frontiers, and to awe the provinces in which they were 
fituated, but to fpread the fpirit and tafte of the Ro¬ 
man government in them, by the privileges and im¬ 
munities they enjoyed. It was not till after the fa¬ 
mous fiege of Veii, and till the Romans had made 
themfelves matters of part of Hetruria, that they in- 
ftituted ft the four firft of the fourteen Tribes, which 
are afcribed to the Confular times in the 368th year 

* Hoc m genere, ficut in ceteris Reip. partibus, eft operas pretium 
diligentiam majorum recordari, qui.colonias fie idoneis in locis contra 
fufpicionem periculi collocarunt, ut efle non oppida Italic, fed pro- 
pugnacula imperii viderentnr. In Rule. ii. 73. 

f Tribus quatuor ex npvis civibus additse, Stellatina, Fromentina, 
Sabati^a, & Anienfis, Liv, vi, 5. 
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of Rome. They afterwards added others to them 
from time to time for the fame reafons, till the Tribes 
Velina and Quirina were inftituted in the country of 
the Sabines, which v/ere the laft of the fourteen infti¬ 
tuted by the Confuls. With the four city Tribes, 
and the feventeen Ruftic of Servius Tullius, they made 
up the number of thirty-five, of which the Roman 
People were ever after compofed. - 

When all the States of Italy were made free citizens 
of Rome, eight new ones were created for the multi¬ 
tude of new-comers. But they did not fubfift long, 
and the Tribes were reduced again to the number of 
thirty-five. 

It only remains for us to fpeak of the political form 
of the Tribes, and to fhew the different ufes made of 
them under the Kings, and under the Confuls. 

Though the Sabines and Tulcans, whom Romulus 
had incorporated with the Romans, formed only one 
and the fame people with them, thofe nations however 
compofed three different Tribes, that lived feparately, 
and without mingling with each other, till the time of 
Servius Tullius. They were equally fubjeft to the 
Prince’s authority, but had each a Chief of their own 
nation, who were a kind of Lieutenants to him, on 
whom he relied for their behaviour. Thefe chiefs had 
other officers under them, to whom they confided the 
care of the Curiae : for each Tribe was divided into 
ten Curiae or different quarters, each of which had its 
magiftrate called Curio, who was alfo the minifter of 
the facrifices, and religious feftivals of the Curia. 
Befides this, each Tribe had its augur, who had the 
care of the aufpices. 

All the Curiae had an equal fhare in the honours 
civil and military. It was in their general affembly, 
called Comitia Curiata, that the moft important affairs 
of the publick were decided. For though the State 
was monarchical at that time, neither the power of the 
Prince was fo arbitrary, nor the authority of the Senate 
fo abfolute, as to exclude the People from a great 
fhare in the government. They not only had a right 

to 
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to determine in refpedt to war or peace, but could 
either receive or rejedt laws, and had even the liberty 
to eledt all fuch as were to have any authority under 
them. For as there were no other Comitia at that time 
but thofe of the Curis, in which all the citizens 
equally had voices, and the number of the Plebeians 
in each Curia far exceeded that of the Patricians and 
Knights, the elections almoft always depended on 
their fuffrages. 

This induced Servius Tullius to inftitute the Comi¬ 
tia Centuriata, (affemblies by centuries) in which the 
rich and great had all power, as we have fhewn elfe- 
where ; to fupprefs the antient Tribes, which till then 
had fhared in the government *, and to eftablifh new 
ones, to whom he left no authority, who ferved only 
to divide the Roman territory into diftridts, and to ex- 
prefs the place of the city and country, where each 
citizen inhabited. 

As the Ruftic Tribes were compofed at that time 
only of citizens, who lived in the country, and culti¬ 
vated their own lands ; and all who refided at Rome, 
were included in thofe of the city, the latter were at 
firfl the moll: honourable. But in procefs of time, the 
Cenfors having degraded them by including the whole 
populace and freedmen in them, the Patricians affedted 
to be removed into the Ruftic Tribes, and efpecially 
into the laft and moft remote, becaufe the firft infti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius, and which were neareft 
Rome, were coveted by new citizens. 

From the eftablifhment of the new plan laid down 
by Servius Tullius, the Tribes had no lhare in the 
public affairs. The alfemblies by Curite and Cen¬ 
turies divided all authority : and even the affemblies 
by Curias were held almoft folely for form’s fake, and 
on account of the aufpices, which were peculiar to 
them. The Great were entirely mafters in the affem¬ 
blies by centuries, wherein the Confuls, and in procefs 
of time, all the other principal magiftrates were eledt- 
ed, and the moft important affairs of the State tranf- 
adted. 
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The Roman People, who probably at firft were 
amufed by the grateful thoughts of being eafed in re- 
fpeft to contributions, and ierving public offices, and 
had not confidered the confequences of the change 
introduced by Servius Tullius in the State, felt 
all the effeft and weight of it in the fequel. They 
perceived with a very ienfible mortification, that for a 
trivial advantage, they had fuffered themfelves to be 
deprived of all authority in the government, of which 
the great had entirely pofiefied themfelves, and abufed 
ftrangely in order to keep them in a kind of fiavilh 
fubjeftion. They did not extricate themfelves out of 
this ftate till fixty years after, by the vigour and refo- 
lution of their Tribunes, who made the firft- attempt 
towards it in the affair of Corioianus, whom they 
brought to a trial before the People affembled by 
Tribes : this is the firft time the Comitia by Tribes 
are mentioned. 

The Tribunes did not ftop there. They had no 
fooner affirmed the right of affenrbling the People with 
the Senate’s permiffion, than they made ufe of it to 
render the affemblies by Tribes frequent, and foon 
after found means to transfer the election of the Ple¬ 
beian magiftrates, which till then had been c-hofen by 
the Curi^, to the Tribes: An enterprize, fays * Livy, 
which as it wore no very offenfive outfide at firft, oc- 
cafioned no great apprehenfions; but in the fequel 
gave a fatal blow tofthe authority of the Patricians. 

In thefe affemblies the magiftrates of the fecond 
clafs, minores Magifiratus , and all thofe of the People 
were defied; as the Tribunes of the People, the 
Plebeian JEdiles, the Queftors, the Legionary Tri¬ 
bunes, many other officers who had different func¬ 
tions, Triumviri rermn capitalinm , Triumviri Monetales , 
l!v.ix.46. anc j others, i n the fame Comitia by tribes the laws 
called Plebifcita were paffed, by which at firft only 
the People were bound, but which afterwards had the 

* Hand parva res, fub titulo prima fpecie mini me atroci, ferebatur; 
fed quse patriciis omnem poteftatem per clientium fuftragia creandi 
quos vclleat Tribunes auferret. Liv. ii. 56. 
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force of laws alfo in refpeft to the Senate, and the 
latter were even obliged previoufly to give their con- 
fent and approbation to them. It was in the fame L ; v< , 
alfemblies, that the peace with the Carthaginians, 
and that with Philip King of Macedonia, were in¬ 
cluded. 

By degrees and fuccelTion of time, the People, 
whole authority had been fo much weakened in the 
beginning, got pofiefiion of all the honours civil, mi¬ 
litary, and even facred. By that means every thing 
became equal, and the Patricians enjoyed no advan- , 
tage that the Plebeians did not lhare with them. Cic. in 
In fome affemblies only feventeen of the Tribes f ull ,' g lu 
were fummoned. Thefe were the Comitia, in which 
the great Pontiff was created. > 
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BOOK THE THIRTEENTH. 

»• i ' . ‘ ' . ' i. 

T HIS book contains the beginning of the 
fecond Punic war : the taking of Sagun- 
tum by Hannibal ; his paffage into Italy over 
the Alps; the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, and 
the Lake of Thrafymenus. It includes alfo 
the find advantages of Cn. Scipio in Spain. 

SECT. I. 

General idea of the fecond Punic 'war. Amilcar’s haired 
of the Romans. Oath which he makes his fon Hanni¬ 
bal take , whilft an infant. The like difpofition in 
Afdmbal, his fuccejfor. He caufes Hannibal to come to 
the army. Char abler of the latter. Hannibal is 

charged with the command of the troop. He prepares 
for the war with the Romans by the conquefts he makes 
in Spain. He bcfiegcs Saguntum. Embajfy of the Ro¬ 
mans to Hannibal , and afterwards to Carthage. Alorcus 
endeavours in vain to perfuade the people of Sagunfum 
to an accommodation. Taking and definition of Sagun¬ 
tum. T\rouble and grief, which the ruin of Saguntum 
occaftons at Rome. IVar refolved there againfl the Car¬ 
thaginians. Partition of the provinces between the 
Confuls. The Roman Ambajfadors declare war againfl 
the Carthaginians. Frivolous reafons of the Carthagi¬ 
nians, 







General Idea of the fecond Punic War.' 

mans to jujtify the ftege of Saguntum. True caufe of the 
fecond Punic war. Roman Ambajfadors go to Spain , and 
afterwards to Gaul. Hannibal prepares for his march 
to Italy. Review of the Carthaginian forces. Han¬ 
nibal's journey to Gades. He provides for the fafety of 
Africa, and for that of Spain, where he leaves his bro¬ 
ther /ifdrubal. 

IN beginning to relate the war which the Romans 
fuftained againft the Carthaginians under Hanni¬ 
bal, I may juftly declare, that it is one of the molt 
memorable wars come down to us in hiftory, as well 
as one the moft worthy of a curious reader’s attention, 
whether we confider it in refpeCt to the boldnefs of 
enterprizes, and the wifdom of the meafures put in 
execution ; the obftinacy of the two rival peoples ef¬ 
forts •, the promptitude of refources in their greateft 
misfortunes ; the variety of unexpected events •, the 
uncertainty of the final ifiue ; and laftly, the uniting 
of the fineft models of every kind of merit with the 
molt inftruCtive lefions hiflory can fupply, as well in 
refpect to war as polity, and the art of governing.' 
Never did ftates or nations more powerful, or at leaft 
more warlike, take arms againft each other; and never 
had thofe in queftion appeared in a higher degree of 
power and glory. Rome and Carthage were undoubt¬ 
edly at that time the two principal States of the world. 
Having already tried their ftrength and military abili¬ 
ties in -the firft Punic war, they perfectly knew each 
other: and in this fecond war, the fortune of arms 
was balanced in fuch a manner, and the fuccefies fo 
compounded with vicifiitudes and variety, that the 
fide which triumphed, was that which found itfelf 
neareft to the danger of being deftroyed. How great 
l'oever the forces of the two people were, their mutual 
hatred may almoft be faid to be ftill greater ; the Ro¬ 
mans, on one fide, being enraged to fee a vanquifhed 
enemy the firft to refume the arms, which had fuc- 
ceeded fo ill before, againft their conquerors; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, pretending to have been 
X 2 treated 
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treated by the Romans after their defeat with infup- 
portable inhumanity and avarice. 

Hannibal brought to this war an hatred for the Ro¬ 
mans of an older date, and which he had inherited 
from his father. He was the fon of Amilcar * Barcas, 
who having been overcome by thofe formidable ene¬ 
mies, had himfelf figned the fhameful but neceflary 
treaty, which had put an end to the firft Punic war. 
But in ceafing to make war with them, he had not 
ceafed to hate them, -f- His lofty fpirit could not 
brook the lofs of Sicily and Sardinia. He was par¬ 
ticularly enraged at the manner, in which thofe equally 
unjuft and rapacious conquerors had poffefTed them- 
felves of the laft of the two iQands, by taking an ad¬ 
vantage, during peace, of the bad ftate of the affairs 
of the Carthaginians in Africa, to force them to aban¬ 
don it; and not only that, but to have the cruelty 
to impofe a new tribute upon them at the fame' 
time. 

He was always, from the peace of the iflands Algates 
till his death, at the head of the Carthaginian armies. 
But whilft he made war either in Africa againft the 
rebellious mercenaries, or in Spain againft the dif¬ 
ferent ftates which he fubjedted, it was apparent from 
his condudt, that he meditated greater and bolder 
defigns than thofe he was adtually executing. 

Polyb.iii. It is faid, that whilft Amilcar was facrificing one 
day, to render the Gods propitious in the war he was 
going to make in Spain, after having happily termi¬ 
nated that of Africa, his fon Hannibal took him round 
the neck, and conjured him to take him along with 
him to the army, employing for that purpofe all the 
careftes ufual at his age, a language of great power 

* From which name the party, that favoured the interefts of A- 
milcar and his family at Carthage, was called, The Barcinian fa&ion. 

f Angebant ingentis fpiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniaqueamiffe. Nam 
Sc Siciiiam nimis Seleri defperatione rerum conceflam 5 & Sardinian! 
inter rnotum Africa, fraude Romanorum, ftipendio etiam fuperim- 
puli to, intercept am. Liv. xxi. i. 
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over the mind of a father, who tenderly loved his fon. 

The fame authors add, that the General, charmed 
with fo noble a difpofition in a child of nine years 
old, took him up in his arms, and placing him near 
the altar, made him fwear with his hand upon the 
head of the vidtim, that he would declare himfelf the 
enemy of the Romans, as foon as he fhould be of 
age to bear arms. The fequel will fhew, that he kept 
this oath molt punctually. , 

If Amilcar had lived much longer, it is certain, that 
he would have carried the war into Italy himfelf, as 
Hannibal did afterwards. It was only deferred by the 
too early death of that General, and the too great 
youth of his fon. 

During this interval, Afdrubal, to whom Amilcar poiyb. ii. 
had married his daughter, fupported by the immenfe 
credit which the Barcinian fadtion had both amongft 
the people and in the army, made himfelf mailer of 
the government, notwithftanding the endeavours ufed 
by the Great to prevent it. He was better qualified 
to negotiate than make war, and was no lefs ufeful to 
his country from the alliances which he had the dex¬ 
terity to concert with ftrangers, by the means of gain¬ 
ing their chiefs, than if he had obtained many victories 
in the field. Afdrubal made a treaty with the Ro¬ 
mans : for we are obliged to repeat in this place lome 
fadts, for the greater convenience of the reader. By 
this treaty it was agreed, without any explanations con¬ 
cerning the reft of Spain, that the Carthaginians 
fhould not carry the war beyond the river Iberus. 

There was alfo an article in it, by which the people of 
Saguntum were excepted, as allies of the Romans, 
from the number of thofe States the Carthaginians 
were allowed to attack. 

The profperity which Afdrubal enjoyed, had not I.iv.xxi. 3. 
made him forget the obligations he was under to his 
father-in law. He wrote to Carthage, whither Han¬ 
nibal had returned after Amilcar’s death, to demand, 
that he fhould be fent to the army. Hannibal was 
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then about * three and twenty. The affair met with 
fome difficulty. The Senate was divided into two 
powerful fadtions, that followed quite oppofite views 
in the condudt of the public affairs. The one had 
Hanno at its head, to whom his birth, merit, and zeal 
for the good of the State, gave great authority in the 
public councils; and this party was upon all occafions 
for preferring a fafe peace, that might preferve all the 
conquefts in Spain, to the uncertain events of an ha¬ 
zardous war, which, they forefaw, would one day 
terminate in the ruin of their country.. The other 
fadtion, which was called the Barcinian fadtion, from 
fupporting the intereft of Amilcar, furnamed Barcas, 
and thofe of his family, openly declared for the war. 
When the Senate therefore was to deliberate upon 
Afdrubal’s demand in refpedt to young Hannibal, the 
Barcinian fadtion, who defired to fee him fill the place 
of Amilcar his father, fupported the defign of Af- 
drubal with their whole credit. On the other fide 
Hanno, chief of the oppofite fadtion, ufed his utmoft 
endeavours to keep him at Carthage. “ Afdrubal’s 
“ demand,” faid he on this occafion, “ feemsjuft; 
<£ however, I am not of opinion that v/e fhould grant 
“ it.” So odd a beginning having rouzed the atten¬ 
tion of the whole afiembly; “ Aldrubal,” continued 
he, “ believing himfelf indebted for his whole for- 
“ tune to Amilcar, feems to have reafon to be folli- 
“ citous for the rife of his fon, in order to teftify his 
“ gratitude: but it would be inconfiftent for us, to 
“ prefer private views to the interefts of the public. 
“ Are we afraid, that a fon of Amilcar fhould not 
“ imitate his father’s tyrannical ambition foori enough? 
“ Are we afraid, that we fliall be the flaves of the 
“ fon too late, who have feen the fon-in-law, after 
“ the father’s death, ufurp the command of our ar- 
“ mies as an hereditary office, that belonged to him 

* Livy is miftaken here in making Hannibal but fourteen.years olds 
vixdum puberem. He was nine, when he was carried to Spain, where 
Amilcar his father palled nine years. To tliefeeighteen mull be added 
the firft five of Afdrubal's command, which makes twenty-three years. 

“ in 
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“ in tight of fuccefiion ? My advice is to keep this 
“ young man in the city, in order that he may have 
“ time to learn the fubmiffion and obedience, which he 
<c owes to the laws and the magiftrates •, left this 
“ fmall fpark Ibould one day light up fome great con- 
“ flagration.” The wifeft and beft of the Senate were 
of Hanno’s opinion; but the greater number, as is 
ufual, carried the point againft the more falutary re- 
folution. 

Hannibal in confequence was fent to Spain : and Liv.xxi.4, 
on this occafion * Livy draws his picture in the fol¬ 
lowing colours. As foon as he appeared in the army, 
he drew upon him the eyes and favour of the troops. 

The old foldiers in particular believed they faw their 
old General Amilcar revive in him. They obferved 
the fame lineaments, the fame martial vigour, the fame 
vivacity in his looks. But this refemblance of his 
father foon became the leaft attradlion that gained him 
their hearts. And indeed never was there a genius 
more happily formed than his for two things, as con¬ 
trary as they feem; to obey and to command. In 

* Mi flu s Annibal in Hifpaniam, primo ftatim adventu omnem ex- 
ercitum in fe convertit. Amilcarem viventem redditum flbi veteres 
milites credere: eundem vigorem in ultu, vimque in oculis, habitum 
oris, lineamentaque intueri. Deinde brevi effecit, ut pater in fe mi¬ 
nimum momentum ad favorem conciliandum effet. Nunquam inge- 
nium idem ad res diverfiffimas, parendum atque imperandum, habilius 
fuit. Itaque haud facile difeerneres, utrum imperatori an exercitui 
carior effet. Neque Afdrubal alium quemquam praeficere malle, ubi 
quid ftrenue ac fortiter agendum effet: neque milites alio duce plus 
confidere, aut audere. Plurimum audacise ad pericula capeffenda, 
plurimum confilii inter ipfa pericula erat. Nullo labore aut corpus 
fatigari, aut animus vinci, poterat. Caloris ac frigoris patientia par : 
cibi potionifque, defiderio naturali, non voluptate, modus finitus : 
vigiliarum fomnique, nec die nec no6le diferiminata tempora ; id quod 
gerendis rebus fupereffet, qqicti datum. Ea neque molli ftrato, neque 
lilentio arceffita : multi faepe militari fagulo opertum lnimi jacentem 
inter cuflodias ftationefque militum confpexerunt, Veftitus nihil inter 
requales excellens : arma atque equi confpiciebantur. Equitum pedi- 
tumque idem longe primus erat. Princeps in prselium ibat: ultimus 
conferto praelio excedebat. Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia 
asquabant: inlnimana crudelitas, perfidia plufquam Punica; nihil 
veri, nihil fan£H, nullus defim metus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla 
religio. Cum hoc indole virtutum atque vitiorum, triennio fub Af- 
drubale imperatore meruit : nulla re, qu?e agenda yidendaque magno 
futuro ducielfet, prartermifsa. Liv. xxi. 4, 
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confequence it had been difficult to determine, which 
loved him moft, the General or the foldiers. If any 
enterprize was to be executed, that required vigour 
and valour, Afdrubal made choice of him for it in 
preference to all others; and the troops were never 
more confident of fuccefs, than when he was at their 
head. None had more bravery than him, when it was 
neceflary to expofe himfelf to danger j nor any one 
more prefence of mind in the midll of it. No fa¬ 
tigue could either weary his body, or deprefs his cou¬ 
rage. He bore cold and heat with equal indifference. 
Pleafure had no ffiare in his meals; pure neceffity 
and the wants of nature, were his rules in eating and 
drinking. He knew no diftindtion of night and day 
for his hours of labour or reft: what remained of time 
after his affairs were nniffied, he gave to repofe. And 
he fought neither a foft bed, nor filence, to invite 
fleep. He was often feen in a foldier’s cafiock lying 
upon the ground amongft the centinels, and at the 
places where guards were polled. He did not dif- 
tinguifh himfelf from others by the magnificence of 
his drefs, but by the goodnefs of his horfes and arms. 
He was at the fame time the beft foot-foldier and horfe- 
man in the army. He always advanced firft to battle, 
and returned laft from it. Thefe great qualities were, 
however, united with as great vices: inhuman cruelty-, 
more than Carthaginian perfidy -, no refpedt for truth ; 
none for what is moft facred amongft men; no fear 
of the Gods, no regard for the fanclity of oaths, no 
fenfe of religion. With this mixture of great virtues 
and great vices, he ferved three years under Afdru¬ 
bal : during which he applied himfelf with infinite at¬ 
tention both to fee and to do every thing that could 
form a great Captain. We fhall examine, in the fe-. 
quel, whether all the vicious ftrokes, with which Livy 
has compounded his picture of Hannibal, really fuited 
him. 

After the death of Afdrubal, the foldiers immedi¬ 
ately carried Hannibal into the General’s tent, and 

eledted 
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defied him unanimoufly, young as he was, to com- L 'v. xxi. 
mand them: he might then be about fix and twenty; j{ pp de 
and the People, at Carthage, made no difficulty of Bell. An. 
approving their choipe. Hannibal perceived aright, p- 3 ' 4, 
that the fadlion oppofite to him, which was in great 
credit at Carthage, would fooner or later bring it 
about to fupplant him, if he did not make them in¬ 
capable of hurting him. He therefore judged, that 
the moll certain means to fupport himfelf, was to 
engage the Republic in an important war, wherein 
fhe would have occaiion for his fervice, and he be¬ 
come neceffary to the State. This is the ufual policy 
of the Ambitious; who, little affedled with the pub-, 
lie interefts, regard only their own advancement; and 
Princes, as well as States, are often blind enough 
not to difeover the fecret fprings which afluate their 
Minifters and Generals, and to take that for zeal, 
which is only the effect either of vile felf-intereft, or 
frantic ambition. 

From the moment he had been nominated General, Polyb.iii. 
as if he had already received orders to carry the war lC 9- 
into Italy, he fecretly turned all his views that way, 
and did not lofe time, that he might not be prevent¬ 
ed by death, as his father and brother-in-law had 
been. He took many towns of ftrength in Spain, 
and fubjefted feveral States : and on an important 
occafion, though the army of the enemy, confifting 
of more than an hundred thoufand men, was much 
fuperior to his own in number, he knew fo well how 
to chufe his time and polls, that he entirely defeated 
it. After this victory, nothing oppofed him. How¬ 
ever, he did not meddle yet with Saguntum ; care¬ 
fully avoiding to give the Romans any occafion for 
declaring war againft him, before he had taken all 
the meafures he judged neceffary for the fuccefs of fo 
great a defign ; and therein he followed the advice 
given him by his father. He applied himfelf parti¬ 
cularly to conciliate the affeftion of his citizens and 
allies, and to acquire their confidence, by giving them 
a liberal lhare of the plunder which he took from the 
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enemy, and paying them exactly all the arrears that 
were due to them : a wife precaution, which never 
fails of producing its effeft in time. 

Hannibal fearing to take upon him an enterprize 
fo hazardous in itfelf, as that of befieging Saguntum, 
prepared people for it at a diftance. He caufed many 
complaints to be made at Carthage againft the inha¬ 
bitants by his creatures and emiffaries. He wrote 
feveral times himfelf to the Senate •, that the Romans 
were labouring underhand to debauch their allies 
from them, and to make Spain take arms againft 
them. He carried on his intrigues with fo much ad- 
drefs, that full powers were given him to aft in refpeft 
to Saguntum whatever he fhould judge moft advan¬ 
tageous for the State. In this manner wars have their 
rife! For the reft, we fee in this inftance that Han¬ 
nibal was no lefs an able politician than an artful 
Captain. 

The people of Saguntum, on their fide, rightly 
perceiving the danger with which they were threatened, 
informed the Rpmans of the progrefs made by Hanni¬ 
bal in his conquefts. This palled in the beginning of 
the Confulfhip of Livius and iEmilius, of whom we 
have fpoke in the preceding book, or at the end of 
the preceding year. The Romans appointed Deputies 
to go and inform themfelves on the fpot in the prefent 
ftate of affairs, with orders to lay their complaints 
before Hannibal, in cafe they fhould think it ex¬ 
pedient : and if he fhould not give them fatisfaftion, 
to go to Carthage for the fame purpofe. 

Saguntum- was fituated on the fide of the Iberus 
next Carthagena, about a thoufand paces from the fea, 
in the country where the Carthaginians were permitted 
to carry their arms. But the inhabitants having put 
themfelves under the protection of the Romans fome 
years before, were excepted not only by the treaty 
with Afdrubal, in which there was an exprefs article 
to that effeCt, but even by that of Lutatius, whereby 
the two people engaged not to attack the allies of each 

other. 
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other. ' For the reft, an happy flotation, which pro¬ 
cured them all the advantages of fea and land, a con- 
flderable multitude of inhabitants, exatt difcipline in 
the government of their little State, joined with prin¬ 
ciples of honour and probity, of which they gave Alin¬ 
ing proofs in their attachment and fidelity to the Ro¬ 
mans : all this in a fhort time had acquired them im- 
menfe riches, and enabled them to make head againft 
all the neighbouring people. 

Hannibal perceived of what importance it was to 
make himfelf matter of this place. He conceived, 
that he Ihould thereby deprive the Romans of all 
hopes of making war in Spain : that this new conqueft 
would fecure all thofe he had made already : that by 
leaving no enemy behind him, his march would be 
the more quiet and fafe: that he fliould acquire mo¬ 
ney for the execution of his defigns: that the plunder 
which his foldiers fliould take in it, would render 
them more ardent to follow him : and laftly, that the 
fpoils which he fliould fend to Carthage, would con¬ 
ciliate the people, and difpofe them to favour him in 
the great enterprize which he meditated. 

He had long been contriving a pretext, by propa¬ 
gating quarrels and flowing matters of divifion between 
the Saguntini and the Turdetani their neighbours. 
At length he openly efpoufed the latter ; and, under 
pretence of doing them juftice, entered the territory 
of Saguntum, and ravaged the whole country, whilft 
the Romans were lofing time in deliberating and ap¬ 
pointing embafiies. Having divided his army into 
three bodies, he attacked the city in as many places 
at once. One angle of the wall ran into a valley of 
greater extent, and more level than the reft of the 
ground round the place. It was here he made his 
galleries approach, in order to be in a condition to 
bring his battering rams to work under cover. They 
advanced at firft with fufficient facility: but in propor¬ 
tion as they approached the wall, they found the dif¬ 
ficulties increafe upon them. Befides, being a direft 
mark for the darts, which were poured upon them 

from 
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A.R. 534. from a very high tower, this fide of the wall being 
Ane C. niore expofed than the reft, was better fortified ; and 
a great number of chofen troops defended the part of 
the city, where the enemy made moft efforts to take 
it, with the utmoft vigour and valour. The Sagun- 
tines at firft kept a continual difcharge of darts and 
arrows upon Hannibal’s workmen, who never Ihewed 
themfelves uncovered with impunity: and foon after, 
not contenting themfelves with fighting from the tops 
of their walls and tower, they were fo bold as to make 
fallies upon them, in order to deftroy their works; 
and in all thefe actions, the lofs of the Carthaginians 
was as great as that of the Saguntines. But when 
Hannibal himfelf, in approaching the wall with little 
precaution, had been dangeroufly wounded with a 
. javelin in the thigh, his troops were fo much terrified 
with the danger he had ran, that they were very near 
abandoning their works entirely. 

The attacks were fufpended for fome days, till 
Hannibal was cured of his wound: but all that time 
was employed in working upon new batteries. For 
which reafon he was no fooner in a condition to aft, 
than the city was attacked again with more vigour 
than before, and on different fides at the fame time. 
The mantles were pufhed farther on, and the ram 
prepared to batter. Hannibal, whofe army was be¬ 
lieved to amount to an hundred and fifty thoufand 
men, had fufficient numbers for every occafion. But 
the befieged found it very difficult to refill: fo many 
troops, and repulfe fuch repeated affaults, which left 
them no time to breathe. The ram had already made 
feveral openings in the wall, through which the city 
was uncovered. Three towers fell down afterwards 
with all their walls. So confiderable a breach made 
the Carthaginians imagine they were upon the point 
of taking Saguntum. The wall was no fooner fallen, 
than both fides ran with equal ardor, the one to force, 
and the other to defend, the city. This aftion had 
not the afpefl of thofe tumultuous battles, that are 
fought during fieges, on the occafion of an affault or 

a felly. 
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a Tally. It was a battle in form, fuftained by two A - R - 554- 
armies, drawn up as in the open field between the 
ruins of the walls and the narrow fpace between them 
and the houfes of the city. On one fide hope, on the 
other defpair, animated the combatants : the Cartha¬ 
ginians alluring themfelves, that with fome few efforts 
they Ihould carry the place •, and the Saguntines op- 
pofing their bodies to the befiegers in the room of 
their ruined fortifications. None gave ground, for 
fear of feeing the poll they abandoned occupied by 
the enemy. In confequence as they fought with abun¬ 
dance of ardor and animofity, and were confined 
within-a very narrow compafs, all blows took place. 

The Saguntines made ufe of a kind of javelin, 
which they difcharged with the hand, and called fala- 
rica. The wooden part towards the handle was round 
every where, except towards the end tipt with iron, 
which was fquare. Round this part they wrapt hemp 
dipt in'pitch, and fet it on fire. The iron was three 
feet long, and capable of penetrating both the arms 
and bodies of thole at whom it was thrown. But, 
if it continued fixed in the fhield only without pierc¬ 
ing the body, it however occafioned great terror and 
perplexity. For, as it was difcharged flaming, and 
the motion made it burn the fiercer, the foldier whom 
it hit, let fall his arms, and remained expofed with¬ 
out defence to the following difcharges. 

The victory v/as a long time in fufpence between 
the two parties. But a refiftance beyond hope having 
augmented the courage and force of the Saguntines, 
and the Carthaginians confidering themfelves as de¬ 
feated, for the foie reafon that they were not viftori- 
ous, the former on a fudden raifed great cries, and 
repulfed the befiegers into the breaches: then feeing 
them wavering and uncertain, they drove them even 
from thence, and at length obliged them to fly out¬ 
right into their camp. 

At this inftant Hannibal was informed, that the 
Roman Ambafladors were juft upon the point of ar¬ 
riving in his army. As he was refolved not to comply <• 

with 
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A. R. 534-with their demands, he chofe not to hear them. He 
c ’ fent perfons to meet them at the fea-fide, and to tell 
them, that it was not fafe for them to come to him in 
the midft of an army compofed of fo many barbarous 
nations with arms in threir hands ; and that as for him- 
felf, the important enterprize he was employed in, 
did not leave him time to give audience to Ambaffa- 
dors. He rightly judged, that upon his refufal to hear 
them, they would not fail to go direflly to Carthage. 
For which reafon he wrote inftantly to the heads of 
the Barcinian faftion to keep upon their guard, and 
to ufe their utmoft endeavours to fruftrate thofe made 
by the oppofite party in favour of the Romans. 

Thefe Ambaffadors fucceeded no better at Carthage 
than they had at Saguntum. All the difference was, 
that the Senate was very willing to give them audience. 
None but Hanno took upon them the defence of the 
treaty. He was heard without interruption ; but the 
fijence afforded to his difcourfe, was rather an effedt 
of the authority which his rank gave him in the af- 
fembly, than a fign of its confent and approbation. 
“ This is not the firfl time, faid he, that I have ap- 
“ prized you of what you had to fear from the family 
<e of Amilcar j and that I have conjured you by the 
“ Gods, who are arbiters and witneffes of treaties, 
« not to confide the command of your troops to any 
« of that odious race. The manes of Amilcar cannot 
remain in quiet; and whilft a fingle perfon of the 
“ blood and name of Barcas continues at Carthage, 
“ you mull; not depend upon the obfervance of trea- 
“ ties and alliances. Notwithftanding my advice, 
“ you have fent to your army an ambitious boy, who, 
«« burning with defire to reign, fees no other means 
“ for attaining his ends, than to live furrounded with 
“ troops, and to excite new wars continually. Herein 
cc you have lighted the fire, that confumes you, in- 
“ ftead of putting it out. Your troops are now be- 
“ fieging Saguntum, contrary to the faith of a recent 
“ treaty: but the Roman armies will foon befiege 
“ Carthage under the guidance of the fame Gods, 
6 “ >yho 
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“ who avenged the infraction of antient treaties in the &• 
“ firft war. What can be the motive for your confi- 
“ dence ? Do you not know the enemy ? Do you not 
“ know yourfelves; or are you ignorant of the for- 
“ tune of the two nations ? The Romans, before 
“ they declare themfelves, fend you Ambafladors, 

“ like allies, and for allies ; and your important Ge- 
“ neral does not vouchfafe to admit them into his 
“ camp, and contrary to the law of nations, refufes 
“ them an audience, that ought to be granted even 
“ to enemies at war. Treated in this manner, they 
“ come hither to make their complaints to you, and 
“ to demand fatisfa&ion. They are willing to fup- 
“ pole, that the public council of Carthage has no 
“ fhare in the infult; and in that cafe they demand, 

“ that Hannibal be delivered up to them, as the only 
“ perfon culpable. But the more patience and mo- 
“ deration they Ihow at firft, the more inexorable I 
“ am afraid they will be, when they have once taken 
“ arms to avenge themfelves. Remember mount 
“ Eryx; remember the Agates. Set before your 
“ eyes the calamities you have fuffered, and the 
“ lolfes you have fuftained by fea and land during 
“ twenty-four years. And you had not at your head 
“ a ralh young man, like Hannibal, but his father, 

“ Amilcar himfelf, that^other Mars, as his partizans 
“ call him. How then came you to be overcome ? 

“ It was becaufe the Gods thought fit to avenge the 
“ injury the Romans had received from us in Italy, 

“ when contrary to the faith of treaties we aided Ta- 
“ rentum : as they will avenge that which we have 
“ now committed in Spain by befieging Saguntum. 

“ * Yes, it was the Gods that punilhed you, and, 

“ tho’ words might have made it doubtful in the be- 
“ ginning, which fide had broke the treaty, it was their 
“ will, that the event, like an equitable judge, fiiould 
“ decide the queftion, in giving the victory to thofe, 

* Vicerunt ergo dii hominefque: & id de q^uo verbis ambigebatur, 
uter populus fcedus rupiffet, ev^ntu? belli, velut xquus judex, unde 
jus ilabat, & viftoriam dedit, 

“ who 
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A. R. 5H- cc who had juftice on their fide. It is againft the walls 
A "j' g c ‘ " of Carthage, that Hannibal is now advancing his 
“ mantles and towers : It is the walls of Carthage that 
• “ he is now battering with his rams. I wifti my pre- 

“ didtion may prove falfe: but I forefee, that the 
“ ruins of Saguntum will fall heavy upon our heads, 
“ and that we lhall be reduced to fuftain againft the 
“ Romans the war which we have undertaken againft 
“ the people of that city. You are then, fays fome- 
“ body, for having Hannibal delivered up to the 
“ Romans. I well know, that the enmity which 
“ always fubfifted between his father and me, may 
“ render me fufpedted of partiality, and deprive my 
“ opinion of part of the weight it ought to have with 
“ the Senate. But I will not pretend, that I was not 
“ glad of Amilcar’s death; becaufe had he lived, we 
“ fhould already have been at blows with the Romans. 
“ As to his fon, I hate and deteft' him, as the fury, 
« the firebrand of this war: and I am not only of 
“ opinion for delivering him up to the Romans, as 
“ they demand, to expiate the infradtion of the treaty; 
“ but though they fhould not have required it, I 
fhould advife you to banifh him to the utmoft ex- 
“ tremities of the earth and fea ; to fuch a diftance, 
« that his name might never more be heard amongft 
“ us, nor his prefence difturb the tranquility of our 
« Republic. My advice therefore is, that you decree 
* e three embafiies. The firft to go immediately to 
“ Rome to make fatisfadtion. The fecond, to de- 
clare in your name to Hannibal, that he muft with- 
“ draw his troops from before Saguntum, and to de- 
“ liver himfelf into the hands of the Romans. You 
“ will diredt the third to reimburfe the Saguntines for 
“ the Ioffes they have fuftained during' the fiege of 
“ their city.” 

Almoft all the Senators v/ere fo much in Hannibal’s 
intereft, that there was no occafion for any long 
fpeeches in anfwer to Hanno. Far from approving 
his advice, they reproached him with having fpoken 
againft Amilcar’s fon with more violence and animo- 
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fity than Valerius himfelf, the principal of the Roman A. R. sn- 
Ambafladors. Accordingly, all the anfwer they 
gave him was, that it v/as not Hannibal, but the peo¬ 
ple of Saguntum, who had given occafion for the 
war; and that the Romans would be much in the 
wrong to prefer the Saguntines to the Carthaginians, 
their antient allies. 

Whilft the Romans loft time in fending Ambafla- 
dors, Hannibal pufhed the fiege of Saguntum with 
vigour. As he faw, that his foldiers were fatigued 
by working and fighting without any relaxation, he 
gave them fome days reft, having however taken the' 
precaution to poll: fome troops for the prefervation of 
his mantles and other works. During this time he 
animated them by reprefenting the infupportable pride 
of the enemy, and promifing them great rewards. 

But when he had publickly declared, that he would 
give them all the plunder in the city after they had 
taken it, the hopes of it inflamed their courage to 
fuch a degree, that if the fignal had been immediately . 
given, nothing feerned capable of refilling them. The 
Saguntines, on the contrary, did not employ the time 
that the Carthaginians fufpended their attacks in idle- 
nefs. But, without making any fallies, they pafled 
day and night in building a new wall where the old 
one had been thrown down, and the city v/as expofed. 

The enemies foon returned to the charge, and at¬ 
tacked the city with more vigour than ever; fo that 
the befieged, confounded by the cries, which refound¬ 
ed on all fides, knew not which way to turn to de¬ 
fend it. Hannibal in perfon encouraged his troops 
both with words and adlions, at the place where he 
caufed a moving tower higher than the fortifications of 
the place to be brought forwards. And by the means 
of the baliftas and catapultas, which he had difpofed 
in the ftories of that tower, having cither killed or 
driven away all that defended the wall with difcharges 
of ftones and darts, he believed the time was come 
for carrying the place. For this reafon he fent five 
hundred Africans with tools for fapping the v/all at 
Vol. III. Y the 
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A.R. J34. the bottom. They found no great difficulty to fuc- 
ceed •, for the ftones were not faftened together with 
lime and cement, but only plaiftered over with a mor¬ 
tar of earth, according to the antient cuftom. Every 
ftroke of the pickax made a much larger breach than 
the place where it was ftruck into, and.whole com¬ 
panies entered the city through thefe openings. 

It was on this occafion they feized an eminence, whi¬ 
ther they caufed their machines to be carried; this place 
they furrounded with a wall, in order to have a kind 
of fort in the city, that might command it even within 
itfelf. The Saguntines, on their fide, built a new 
wall in the part within the city, not yet taken by the 
enemy. Both fides applied to fortifying themfelves 
with a kind of emulation, and were often obliged to 
come to blows whilft fo employed. But the befieged, 
by lofing ground, and intrenching ftill behind.what 
they loft, faw their city diminilh every day. They 
even began to want provifions, the length of the fiege 
having exhaufted their ftores; and they could rely 
upon no relief from without; the Romans, their foie 
hope, being too remote, and the whole country round 
about in the pofleffion of the enemy. 

Reduced to this extremity, Hannibal gave them a 
little time to breathe, being obliged to march againft 
the Carpetani and Oretani, who had lately taken up 
arms again. Thofe two people, exafpera.ted by the 
rigour with which levies were made in their country, 
had rofe, and even feized Hannibal’s officers. But 
furprized at that General’s diligence, they immediately 
returned to their duty. 

The vigour of the befiegers did not relax during 
this expedition. Maharbal the fon of Imilco, whom 
Hannibal had left to command in his abfence, worked 
with fo much ardor, that hardly either fide perceived 
his abfence. That officer had the advantage in all 
the actions that pafied againft the Saguntines, and 
battered their walls with three rams at once with fo 
much fury, that Hannibal at his return had the plea- 
fure to fee them entirely demolifhed. He therefore 

made' 
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made his army advance againft the citadel itfelf. The 
befieged defended it with great valour; but could 
not prevent the enemy from taking great part of it. 

Saguntum was in this condition, when Alcon, of 
that city, and a Spaniard named Alorcus, took upon 
them to attempt fome means for an accommodation. 
The firft, without confulting his countrymen, went 
in the night into the camp of the befiegers, not def- 
pairing of being able to move Hannibal with his pray¬ 
ers and tears. But when he found the incenfed vi£tor 
deaf to every thing, and that he propofed none but 
extremely hard conditions, he became a deferter from 
a negociator, which he had pretended himfelf, and 
remained in the camp of the Carthaginians ; proteft- 
ing, that it would coft any perfon whatfoever their life, 
who Ihould dare to propofe fuch an accommodation 
to the Saguntines. Now Hannibal infilled, that they 
fhould make the Turdetani fatisfadlion in refpefl to 
all their grievances ; that they fhould deliver up all 
their gold and filver to him; and that they fhould 
quit the place without arms, and go and fettle in 
whatever country he fhould affign them. 

Thefe were the conditions, to which Alcon affirmed 
the Saguntines would never fubmit. However Alor¬ 
cus, who ferved at that time in Hannibal’s army, but 
was the gueft and friend of the Saguntines, was not of 
his opinion. Convinced on the contrary, that when 
people have loft all, they alfo lofe courage, he took 
the negotiation upon himfelf. Going over therefore 
to the befieged, he delivered his arms to the fentinels, 
and demanded to be carried to the Praetor of Sagun¬ 
tum. He was followed to him by a crowd of all kinds 
of people, who were made to" remove in order to his 
having audience in the Senate ; where he fpoke in the 
following terms. 

“ If Alcon your fellow-citizen, after having taken 
“ upon himfelf to demand conditions of peace of 
“ Hannibal, had not wanted courage to bring back 
“ fuch as he didlated, my undertaking this applica- 
“ tion to you . had been ufelefs, which I now make 
Y 2 nei- 
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A.R. 534- “ neither as a deferter, nor as a deputy from Hanni- 
A ii 3 . C ' “ bal. But as he has remained amongll the enemy, 
“ either through his fault, if he has falfely pretended 
“ to fear you ; or yours, if you cannot be told the 
“ truth without danger: I thought fit as your antient 
“ friend and guelr to come hither, in order that you 
“ might not be ignorant of the means which Hill re- 
“ main for obtaining peace, and preferving yourfelves. 
“ And what ought to make you conclude, that I a£t 
“ in this manner only out of confideration for you, is 
“ my not having made any propofal to you, as long 
“ as you were in a condition to defend yourfelves, or 
“ had any hopes of aid from the Romans. Now you 
“ no longer expedt any afliftance from them, and nei- 
“ ther your walls nor your arms can defend, or af- 
“ ford you fecurity, I come to offer you a peace, 
“ more your neceflity than in your favour, and which 
“ cannot take place, if you do not hear the conditions 
“ as a conquered people, which Hannibal propofes 
“ as vidtor; and if you do not confider all left you 
“ as gain, rather than all taken from you as lofs; be- 
“ caule, llrictly fpeaking, all belongs to the con- 
“ queror. He infifts, that you abandon a city, 
“ which is half in ruins, and of which he is almoft 
“ entirely mailer: but he reftores you your lands, 
“ and leaves you at liberty to build another wherever 
“ you fhall think fit. He orders you to bring to him 
“ all your gold and filver, either belonging to the 
“ public or particulars : but he gives life and liberty 
“ to yourfelves, your wives and children, provided 
“ you quit Saguntum without arms. Thefe are the 
“ laws a vidlorious enemy didlates, and which the 
“ condition you are in reduces you to accept, as hard 
as they are. If you abandon yourfelves without 
referve to his clemency, I do not defpair of his mi- 
“ tigating the rigour of thefe conditions, and remit- 
* ting a part of them. But, fhould he infill upon 
“ them all without exception, would it not be better for 
“ you to fubmit to them, than to fuffer your ov/n 
throats to be cut, and to expofe your wives and 
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children to all the indignities unavoidable in a place t 
“ taken by ftorm ?” 

When Alorcus had done fpeaking, the principal 
Senators retired from the people, who had ran in 
crouds to hear him ; and without giving him any an- 
fwer, they caufed all the money in the public treafury 
and their own houfes to be thrown into a fire, which 
they had ordered to be kindled in the Forum, and 
moft of them flung themfelves alfo into' the midft of 
the flames. 

So defperate a refolution had already fpread con- 
fcernation throughout the whole city, when a great 
noife was heard on the fide of the citadel, which 
caufed no lefs terror. It was occafioned by the fall 
of a tower, that the enemy had battered a great 
while. A Carthaginian cohort having immediately 
entered through the opening made by the fall of that 
tower, fent to acquaint Hannibal, that the city had 
no defence left on that fide. The General, without 
lofing a moment’s time, attacked it with all his forces, 
and ordered his foldiers to kill all that were of age to 
bear arms. This order was cruel: but the event 
fhewed it was neceflary. For what had it fignified 
to fpare ,a frantic and furious people, who fhut them¬ 
felves up in their houfes, and either burnt themfelves 
there with their wives and children, or defperately 
defended themfelves fword in hand, to the laft mo¬ 
ment of their lives. 

In this manner, after eight months care and fa¬ 
tigue, Hannibal took the city by ftorm. Though 
the inhabitants had purpofely fpoiled and deftroyed 
all that they had of fine and magnificent, and the 
incenfed viftor had put the conquered to the fword 
without regard to fex or age, a prodigious quantity 
of money and moveables, and a great number of 
prifoners, were taken. Hannibal fet the money apart, 
to be employed in his defigns > diftributed the pri¬ 
foners amongfTthe foldiers according to their feveral 
merits •, and fent all that was valuable in fluffs and 
moveables to Carthage. The fucpefs anfwered all he 
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had projected. The foldiery became more bold in 
expofing themfelves : the Carthaginians came in with 
pleafure to all he demanded of them : and with the 
money he had abundantly fupplied himfelf, he faw 
himfelf in a condition to execute the great defigns he 
had formed. Hannibal, after the taking of Sagun- 
tum, retired to Carthagena, to pafs the winter there. 

The ambafladors, who had been fent to Carthage, 
were fcarce returned to Rome, than advice came of 
the taking and deftroying of Saguntum. It is hard 
to exprefs the grief and confternation, which that fad 
news occafioned at Rome. Companion for that un¬ 
fortunate city, fharne of having failed to aid fuch 
faithful allies, juft indignation for the Carthaginians, 
the authors of fo many evils 3 all excited fuch trou¬ 
ble! and confufion, that it was not poflible in the firft 
moments to form any refolution, nor to do any thing 
except to vent grief and fhed tears for the ruin of a 
city, which had been the unhappy viftim of its inviol¬ 
able attachment to the Romans, and of the imprudent 
delays with which the latter had added in regard to it. 

To thefe firft fentiments foon fucceeded the moft 
lively apprehenfions for their own condition and dan¬ 
ger, believing they faw Hannibal already at their 
gates. They confidered, “ that they never had to do 
with fo warlike and formidable an enemy, and that 
the Romans had never been fo little enured to arms as 
they then were. That what had pafied between them 
and the people of Sardinia, Corfica, Iftria, and Illy- 
ricum, might be confidered rather as an exercife for 
their troops, than as a war in form. That Hannibal 
was at the head of an army of veteran foldiers, ac- 
cuftomed for twenty-three years to battles and viftory, 
amongft the moft warlike nations of Spain, under the 
braveft and moft enterprizing of Generals. That af¬ 
ter having rendered them more ardent and bold by 
taking the moft opulent city of all Spain, he was 
upon the point of pafling the Iberus, with the moft 
warlike nations of the country at his heels, who had 
come in voluntarily to follow his ftandards. That 

the 
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the Gauls, always fond of war, would augment hisA.R.534. 
army in his march through their country. That they Ant. c. 
Ihould fee themfelves reduced to fight againft all the 2l8, 
nations of the univerfe under the walls of Rome, and 
for the prefervation of Rome itfelf.” 

When they had recovered themfelves a little, an Dio xxi 
aflembly of the People was called, in which the war i 7 . 
with the Carthaginians was determined. The Confuls 
drew lots for their provinces. Spain fell to Scipio, and 
Africa with Sicily to Sempronius. The Senate fixed 
the number of troops that were to ferve this year at 
fix legions. Each Roman legion confiffed at that 
time of four thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe : 
the number of the allies to be added to them was left 
to the difcretion of the Confuls. But they were or¬ 
dered to fpare nothing that was neceflary for having a 
powerful and well manned fleet. 

Two Roman legions were given to Sempronius : 
fixteen thoufand foot and' eighteen hundred horfe of 
the allies, and an hundred and fixty galleys of five 
benches of oars with twelve galliots. Sempronius 
was fent into Sicily with thefe land and fea forces 
and with orders to go to Africa, in cafe his collegue 
was in a condition with the troops that remained to 
prevent Hannibal from entering Italy. 

As the latter advanced by land, Scipio had only 
fixty galleys left him, with two Roman legions •, and 
fourteen thoufand foot and fixteen hundred horfe of 
the troops of the allies. 

The Praetor L. Manlius with two Roman legions, 
ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, was fent into 
Gallia Cifalpina, even before the Carthaginians were 
expedted on that fide. 

Public enterprizes, whether great or fmall, always 
began at Rome by adts of religion, without which 
they did not believe they could hope good fuccefs. 
Procefiions through the city were therefore decreed, 
and public prayers in the temples, for obtaining the 
protedtion of the Gods during the war, for which the 
Roman People were preparing. 
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A.R. sh- After all thefe meafures had been taken at Rome, 
"ig. ‘ the Senate, that they might have nothing to impute 
Liv. xxi. to themfelves, thought it proper, before hoftilities 
were commenced, to fend Ambafladors into Africa, 
187. who were chofen out of the principal perfons of that 
auguft body. They were to demand of the Senate of 
Carthage, whether it was by their order, that Han¬ 
nibal had befieged Saguntum ; and if they anfwered 
in the affirmative, as it was probable they would, to 
declare war againft the people of Carthage in the 
name of the Roman people. As foon as they ar¬ 
rived at Carthage, and had obtained audience, Fa- 
bius, who was at the head of the embafly, without 
any preliminary difcourfe, declared the commiffion 
he was charged with. Upon which one of the prin¬ 
cipal Senators of Carthage fpoke as follows : “ Your 
“ firft Ambafladors in demanding, that Hannibal 
“ Ihould be delivered up to you, under pretence that 
“ he had befieged Saguntum on his own authority, 
“ perfedtly fhewed us, to what an height you carry 
“ your pride. This fecond embafly is more mode- 
“ rate in appearance ; but more unjuft and violent 
“ at bottom than the firft. At firft you confined 
“ yourfelves to the perfon of Hannibal only: now 
“ you attack all the Carthaginians, from whom you 
“ are for extorting a confeflion of their pretended 
fault, in order to afiume a right from that con- 
“ feflion, to demand reparation for it from them. 
“ As for me, the queftion between you and us feems 
“ not to be, v/hether Hannibal, in befieging Sagun- 
“ turn, has afted of his own head, or by our com- 
“ mand ; but whether the enterprize were juft or un- 
“ juft in itfelf. The firft queftion concerns only us. 
“ It belongs only to us to judge our citizen, and to 
“ examine, whether he has uhdertaken the war of his 
“ own head, or by our orders. All that you can 
“ difeufs on this point with us, is confined to know- 
ing, whether the fiege of Saguntum be an a&ual 
“ contravention of the treaty. Now, as yourfelves 
“ fupply us with a diftinftion between enterprizes 

under- 
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undertaken by a General upon his own authority, A - R - 53*' 
and thole v/hich he executes by that of the public •, 

I confefs, that the Conful Lutatius made a treaty 
with us, wherein there is a claufe, by which the 
allies of both States are exempted from all infults. 

But there is not one word in it of the Saguntines, 
who at that time were not your allies. You will 
anfwer, no doubt, that in the treaty which you 
made fome time after with Afdrubal, the Sagun¬ 
tines are exprefsly mentioned. I allow it: but to 
this objection I fhall anfwer only what you have 
taught us yourfelves. You have pretended, that 
you were not held to execute the firft treaty made 
by Lutatius, becaufe it had not been confirmed by 
the Senate and People of Rome •, and for this rea- 
fon a fecond was made, which was ratified by both 
orders. We admit this principle. If then the 
treaties made by your Generals do not oblige you, 
unlefs you have previoufly approved them ; that 
which Afdrubal made with you without confulting 
us, can neither oblige us. Ceafe therefore to talk 
of Saguntum and the Iberus, and at length de¬ 
clare the defign which you have fo long concealed 
at heart.” 

Fabius then holding up a piece of his robe that was 
doubled together : “ I have here,” faid he in a lofty 
tone, “ peace and war •, and you are to chufe one or 
“ the other.” Upon being ani’wered, that he might 
make that choice himfelf: “ I give you war then,” 
faid he, letting fall his robe. “ We accept it wil- 
“ lingly, and fhall make it fo,” replied the Cartha¬ 
ginians with the fame loftinefs. 

This firnple and open manner of interrogating the Po 'y b 
Carthaginians, and afterwards upon their anfwer, of jjv! xxi, 
declaring war againft them, feemed to the Romans 
more confiftent with the dignity of their character, 
than if they had amufed themfelves in fubtilizing upon 
the conftruftion of the treaties, efpecially after the 
taking and demolition of Saguntum had left no hope 
of peace. For, if the queftion had been to enter into 
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A.R. 534- difputes, it had been eafy to have replied to the Car- 
thaginian Senator, that he was in the \vrong to com¬ 
pare the firft treaty of Lutatius, which was changed, 
with that made with Afdrubal •, becaufe it was ex- 
prefsly ftipulated in that of Lutatius, “ that it lhould 
be only lo far in force as it lhould be approved by the 
Roman People whereas there was no fuch excep¬ 
tion in that of Afdrubal; and the latter had been 
confirmed by a filence of fo many yehrs, during the 
life of Afdrubal himfelf, and after his death. After 
all, had they adhered to the treaty of Lutatius in 
queftion, the Saguntines are fufficiently comprehended 
in the general terms of “ the allies of the two States •, ,> 
that claufe neither declaring thofe that were fo at that 
time, nor excepting fuch as might become fo in the 
fequel. Now both States having referved to them- 
leives entire liberty in that refpedl for the time to 
come, was it juft either that they lhould admit no 
nation into their alliance, whatever fervjces they 
might receive from it, or that they lhould not protect 
fuch as they did admit into it ? All that the Romans 
and Carthaginians could mutually require, was, that 
they lhould not endeavour to debauch each other’s 
allies; and, if there were any people who lhould be 
for going over from the one to the other, that they 
lhould not be received. 

Polybius, from whom Livy has extrafted this whole 
reafoning, adds a reflexion, which the latter ought 
not to have omitted. It would, faid he, be a grofs 
miftake, to confider the taking of Saguntum by 
Hannibal, as the principal and real caufe of the fecond 
Punic war. It was the beginning, but not the caufe 
of it. The regret of the Carthaginians for having 
given up Sicily too eafily by the treaty with Lutatius, 
which terminated the firft Punic war; the injuftice 
and violence of the Romans, who took the advantage 
of the troubles in Africa, to make the Sardinians alfo 
take arms againft the Carthaginians, and to impofe 
a new tribute upon them ; and laftly, the great fuc- 
cefs and conquefts of the latter in Spain, which alarrp- 
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ed the one, and infpired the other with courage and A -^ 534. 
preemption: thefe were the real caufes of the rup- * 

ture. If only the taking of Saguntum were to be 
confidered, the Carthaginians would be wholly in the 
wrong, who could not, with any reafonable pretext, 
befiege a city, undoubtedly included, as the ally of 
Rome, in the treaty of Lutatius. The Saguntines 
indeed were not in alliance at the time that treaty was 
concluded : but it is evident, that the two States did- 
not diveft themfelves by that treaty of the liberty of 
making new alliances. To take things only in this 
view, the Carthaginians would have been abfolutely 
inexcufable. But if we go farther back to the times 
when Sardinia was taken by force from the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and without any reafon a new tribute impofed 
upon them, it muft be confefied, (fays Polybius, who 
Hill fpeaks) that the conduft of the Romans, in refpeft 
to thefe two points, can by no means be excufed, being 
folely founded upon injuftice and violence. This is 
certainly a blot in their glory, which their greateft 
aftions cannot remove. I only afk, whether the no¬ 
torious injuftice of the Romans previoufiy committed, 
did not juftify the Carthaginians in no longer obferv- 
ing a treaty concluded in all the forms, and whether 
it was not a legitimate reafon for entering into a war 
with them ? In this kind of difcuflions of treaties, 
people very feldom aft with a due regard to faith, or 
think it incumbent upon them to make juftice their 
foie guide and interpreter. 

The Roman Ambafladors, according to the order Liv - xx ‘- 
they had received at fetting out, went from Carthage I9> 20 ‘ 
into Spain, to endeavour to engage the States of that 
nation in the amity of the Romans, or at lealt to dif- 
fuade them from entering into that of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. The Bargufians *, whom they vifited, not 
being fatisfied with the Carthaginians, whofe yoke 
was become infupportable to them, received them with 
abundance of favour; and their example made moft 

* People between Catalonia and Arragon. 
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A. R- 534- of the nations beyond the Iberus defire to change fides. 

’ The Roman Ambaffadors applied next to the Volicians; 
but the anfwer they received from them fpreading 
throughout Spain, made other States lofe all the in¬ 
clination they might have had to ally themfelves with 
Rome. “ Are you not alhamed,” faid the oldeft 
perfon in the affembly, where they had audience, “ to 
<c afk us to prefer your alliance to that of the Cartha- 
“ ginians, after what it has lately coft the Saguntines, 
“ whom you their allies treated with greater cruelty 
“ in abandoning them, than Elannibal their enemy 
“ in deftroying their city. I advife you to go in quell: 
<c of allies into other countries, where the fate of Sa- 
“ guntum is not known. The ruins of that unfortu- 

nate city are a fad indeed, but falutary, lefion for 
“ all the States of Spain, that ought to teach them to 
tc place no confidence in the Romans.” After this 
difcourfe, they were ordered to quit the territory of 
the Volfcians diredtly. They were no better treated 
by the reft of the Spanifh nations, to whom they ap¬ 
plied ; fo that, after having ran over all Spain ineffec¬ 
tually, they entered Gaul, and went at firft to 
0 Rufcino. 

It was then the cuftom of the Gauls to come to the 
affemblies compleatly armed: which, at their firft 
appearance, prefented an objedt terrible enough to 
the eyes of the Romans. It was ftill worfe, when 
after having extolled the glory and valour of the Ro¬ 
mans, and the greatnefs of their dominions, 'they de¬ 
manded of the Gauls of this canton, to refufe the Car¬ 
thaginians, who were going to invade Italy, paffage 
over their lands, and through their cities. For there 
arofe fo great a murmur, attended with fits of laugh¬ 
ter, in the affembly, that the magiftrates and old 
perfons could not quiet the impetuofity of the youth 
without great difficulty-, fo void of reafon arid even 
ftiame did it feem to alk the Gauls, that in order to 
fpare Italy, they fhould take a dangerous war upon 

* City in the neighbourhood of Perpignan, 
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themfelves, and expofe their own lands to being A. R.- 534, 
plundered and deftroyed for the fake of preferving Ant i ‘ g c * 
thofe of others. The tumult being at length appeafed, * 
the oldeft perfon made the Ambaffadors this reply : 

“ That the Gauls had never received either any fer- 
vice from the Romans, or any injury from the Car¬ 
thaginians, that ought to induce them to take arms 
for the one againft the other. That on the contrary 
they were informed, their countrymen fettled in Italy 
had been very ill treated by the Romans ; who had 
driven them out of the lands they had conquered, 
laden them with tributes, and greatly injured them in 
every refpect.” 

They were not treated more favourably in any other 
part of Gaul. The Maffilienfes were the only people 
that received them like friends. Thefe equally faith¬ 
ful and vigilant allies apprized the Romans of every 
thing it was for their intereft to know, after having 
taken great care to be informed of it themfelves. 

They gave them to underftand, that Hannibal had 
been beforehand with them, in order to fecure the 
amity of the Gauls : but that this nation, favage and 
greedy of money, would continue no longer in his 
intereft, than he took care to engage their Chiefs by 
prefents. 

Having ran over the different regions of Spain and 
Gaul in this manner, they arrived at Rome, imme¬ 
diately after the Confuls had fet out for their pro¬ 
vinces, and found all the citizens full of the war, 
which they were going to have upon their hands; 
nobody doubting but that Hannibal had already paff- 
ed the Iberus. 

That General, after taking Saguntum, went into Polyb. lii. 
winter-quarters at Carthagena. Here he received ^ 
advice of all that had paffed in refpect to him both at u, -i. 
Carthage and Rome. In confequence, confidering 
himfelf not only as the Chief, but as the author and 
caufe of the war, he either diftributed, or fold, what 
remained of the fpoils •, and perfuaded that he had 
no time to lofe, he affembled the Spanifh foldiers, 
g and 
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and faid to them : “ I believe, friends, that you 
“ rightly perceive, now we have eftablilhed peace 
“ throughout Spain, that the only choice we have to 
“ make, if we defire not to quit our arms, and dif- 
“ band our armies, is to carry the war ellewhere. 

“ For we can only procure thefe nations the advan- 
“ tages of peace and vidory, by marching againft a 
“ people, whofe defeat may acquire us glory and 
“ riches. But, as we are going to undertake a re- 
“ mote war, and it may happen, that we fhall not 
“ return fo foon as we could wilh ; if any of you are 
“ defirous to fee ydur countries and families, I give / 
“ you my permiffion. You will return to your co- 
“ lours very early in the fpring, in order that with 
“ the protection of the Gods, we may go and begin 
“ a war, that will crown us with glory, and load us 
** with riches.” 

This permiffion, which he granted them of himfelf, 
gave them abundance of pleafure, becaufe almoft all 
of them defired extremely to fee their countries again, 
from which they forefaw they fhould be abfent a great 
while. The reft they enjoyed during the whole 
winter, between the labours they had already palled, 
and thofe they were ftill to experience, reftored all the 
vigour of body, and ardor of courage they had occa- 
fion for in the new enterprizes they we re to execute. 
They came to the rendezvous at the beginning of the 

f P rin §- ... . . 

Hannibal having reviewed the different nations, of 
which his army was compofed, returned to Gades, a 
Phoenician colony, as well as Carthage, in order to 
perform the vows he had made to Hercules •, and he 
made new ones to that God for the good fuccefs of 
his defigns. But as he was no lefs intent upon the 
defence of his country, than upon attacking that of 
the enemy, he refolved to leave forces confiderable 
enough in Africa to cover it againft the attempts of 
the Romans, in cafe they fhould think fit to make 
defcents in it, whilft he was on his march through 
Spain and Gaul to enter Italy by land. For this pur- 
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pofe he caufed levies to be made in Africa and Spain, A. R.'534.. 
efpecially of Dingers, and thofe that difcharged darts A ",' g C ' 
and arrows : but he made the Africans lerve in Spain, 
and the Spaniards in Africa •, being perfuaded, that 
they would behave better in a ftrange country than in 
their own, efpecially as they had contracted by that 
exchange, a reciprocal obligation to defend themfelves 
well. He fent thirteen thoufand eight hundred and 
fifty foot armed with light bucklers, and eight hundred, 
and feventy (lingers of the ifiands Baleares, with 
twelve hundred horfe of different countries, into 
Africa. He garrifoned Carthage with part of thefe 
troops, and diftributed the reft in the country about 
it. At the fame time he ordered four thoufand chofen 
youth to be raifed in the different cities of the pro¬ 
vinces, whom he fent to Carthage, as well to ferve 
for hoftages there, as for the defence of the city. 

He did not think it proper to negleft Spain, efpe-x,; v . xx ;. 
daily as he had been informed that the Roman Am-**- 
baffadors had ufed their utmoft endeavours to engage fsf yb- ,M * 
the feveral States in their interefts. He charged his 9 " 
brother, a bold and aftive man, with the defence of 
it; and for that lervice gave him the following forces, 
moft of them raifed in Africa: eleven thoufand eight 
hundred and fifty African foot, three hundred Ligu¬ 
rians, and five hundred Balearian Dingers. To this 
body of infantry, he added four hundred and fifty 
Liby-phcenician horfe, eighteen hundred Numidians 
and Mauritanians, and two hundred Ilergetes, a Spa • 
nilh nation. And in order that nothing wherein the 
force of a land-army confided might be wanting, he 
added one and twenty elephants. And laftly, as he 
did not doubt but the Romans w r ould aft by -fea, 
where they had gained a famous victory, which had 
terminated the firft war between them and the Cartha¬ 
ginians ; for the defence of the coafts, he left him 
fifty galleys of five benches of oars, two of four, and 
five of three. He gave his brother wife advice con¬ 
cerning the manner in which he was to aft both in 
refpeft to the Spaniards and the. Romans, in cafe 
they fhould attack him. 
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We fee here from the beginning of this war, in the 
perfon of Hannibal, the model of an excellent Ge¬ 
neral, whofe wife forefight nothing efcapes; who 
gives his orders on all fides where neceflary; who takes 
all the meafures early, that can conduce to the fuccefs 
of his defigns; that always purfues thofe he has 
taken; and who never forms any, that are not great ; 
who fhews fo perfeft a knowledge of war, that, if he 
had not been fo young, it might have pafied for the 
effect of confummate experience. 


SECT. II. 

Hannibal fe cures the good-will of the Gauls. He fignifies 
the day for beginning the march of the troops. Dream 
or vifion of Hannibal. He inarches towards the Py¬ 
reneans. IVay Hannibal had to march from Cartha- 
gena to Italy. The Gauls favour the paffage of Han¬ 
nibal through their lands. Revolt of the Boii againft 
the Romans. Defeat of the Prator Manlius. The 
Confuls fet out for their refpefiive provinces. P. Scipio 
arrives at Marfeilles by fea. He is informed, that Han¬ 
nibal is upon the point of faffing the Rhone. Paffage 
of the Rhone by Hannibal. Skirmifh between the de¬ 
tachments fent out by both parties. Deputation of the 
Boii to Hannibal. He harangues the troops before he 
enters the Alps. P. Scipio finds Hannibal fet out. 
The latter continues his route to the Alps. He is chofen 
arbiter between two brothers , and places the oldefi upon 
the throne. Famous paffage of the Alps by Hannibal. 
Greatnefs and wifdom of that General’s enterprize, 

. TTANNIBAL having provided for the fafety of 
■*- Africa and Spain, waited only for the arrival of 
the couriers, which the Gauls were to fend, and the 
informations which he expected from them, concern¬ 
ing the fertility of the country at the foot of the Alps 
and along the Po 5 the number of the inhabitants; 
whether they were a warlike people j whether they • 

retained 
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tctained any animofity againft the Romans in effect A. R. 534 . 
of the war with them lometime before. He had 
great expectations from that nation. It was for this 
reafon, that he had taken care to fend deputies to all 
the petty kings of Gaul, as well on this fide of the 
Alps, as thofe who inhabited thofe mountains, refolv- 
ing to fight the Romans only in Italy, and rightly 
judging, that he fhould Hand in need of the help of 
the Gauls, for overcoming the obftacles which he 
Ihould meet with on his way. He therefore took care 
to gain their chiefs by prefents, of which he knew they 
were very greedy, and thereby to allure himfelf of the 
afteCtion and fidelity of a part of that nation. At 
length the couriers arrived, and informed him of the 
difpofition of the Gauls, who expeCted him with im¬ 
patience ; of the extraordinary height of the Alps, and 
the difficulties he mult ejfpeCt to find in palling them, 
though it was not abfolutely impracticable. 

Early in the fpring, Hannibal made his troops quit Polyb. ii». 
their winter-quarters. The news he received from Car- ,8? ’ 
thage of what had been done there in his favour, had 
extremely encouraged him. Allured of the good¬ 
will of his citizens, he began then to fpeak freely of 
the war with the Romans to his foldiers. He repre- 
fented to them in what manner the Romans had 
demanded, that himfelf, and all the officers of the 
army, Ihould be delivered up to them. He fpoke 
with advantage of the fertility of the country they 
were going to enter, of the difpofition of, the Gauls 
in his favour, and the alliance they were to make to¬ 
gether.” The troops having told him, that they 
were ready to follow him wherever he thought fit, 
he praifed their courage, declared the day when he 
would fet out, and difmiffed the affembly. 

Upon the day fixed, Hannibal began his march at Liv.xxl. 
the head of ninety thoufarid foot, and about twelve I2, 
thoufand horfe. He palled near * Etoviffa, and ad¬ 
vanced towards the Iberus, without quitting the fea- 

* The exatt fituation of this city is not known, 
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coaft. He is faid to have had a dream here, in 
which he faw a young man of a form and ftature 
more than human, who faid, he was fent by Jupiter 
to conduct Hannibal into Italy. It is added, that he 
bade him follow him and keep him in view, without 
looking off upon any other object. That accordingly 
he did fo at firft with refpeft mingled with dread, 
without turning his eyes any other way. But that at 
length, not being able to refill a curiofity fo nattiral 
to mankind, efpecially in things forbidden, he turned 
his head to fee the objedl he was forbade to look 
upon. That he then perceived a ferpent of enormous 
magnitude, that rolled itfelf along amonglt the fhrubs, 
which it beat down on the right and left with a great 
noife. That at the fame time it began to thunder 
with a dreadful ftorm. And laftly, that having alked, 
what this prodigy fignified ? he was anfwered, that it 
prefaged the defolation of Italy: but that he conti¬ 
nued his march, without enquiring farther concern¬ 
ing an event, which the fates were for keeping a fecret. 

Be this dream as it will, for Polybius fays nothing of 
it, Hannibal palfedthelberus, attacked the feveral* na¬ 
tions that inhabited the country upon his route from the 
Iberus to the Pyrenean mountains, fought feveral 
bloody battles, in which himfelf loft a confiderable 
number of men. He however fubjefted that coun¬ 
try, of which he gave Hanno the government, in 
order to be mailer of the defiles, which feparate Spain 
from Gaul. To guard thele paffes, and awe the in¬ 
habitants of the country, he left him ten thoufand 
foot, and a thoufand horfe, and the keeping of the 
baggage of thofe who were to follow him into Italy. 

Hannibal here was informed, that three thoufand 
of the Carpetani, terrified by the length of the way, 
and the height of the Alps, which they reprefented to 
themfelves as unfurmountable, had taken their route 
back to their own country. He faw plainly that he 
fhould get nothing by endeavouring to retain them, 

* The Ilergetes > Barguflans, Erenefians, and Andofrans. 
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by kind treatment, and at the fame time was afraid 
of irritating the favage dilpofition of others, if he a "g, 
employed force. He therefore vifed addrefs and po¬ 
licy ; and, befides that number, difmilfed feven thou- 
fand foldiers more, who, he perceived, were no lon¬ 
ger pleafed with this war, pretending, that it was allb 
by his order, that the Carpetani had retired. By this 
wife condudt he prevented the bad effedts which the 
defertion of the Carpetani might have occafioned in 
the army, had it been known ; and he gave the 
troops hopes of being difcharged, \Vhenever they 
pleafed ; a powerful motive to induce them to follow 
him chearfully, and not to be tired of the fervice. 

The army not being incumbered then with their 
baggage, and compofed of fifty thoufand foot, nine 
thoufand horfe, and thirty-feven elephants, Harinibal 
made it march through the Pyreneans, in order to go 
on and pafs the Rhone. This army was formidable, 
more by the valour than number of the troops, who 
had ferved many years in Spain under the moll able 
Generals Carthage had ever produced. 

Polybius gives us a very clear idea of the length 
of way which Hannibal had to march, in order toPoiyb. lii. 
arrive in Italy. From Carthagena, from whence he I9J; 
fet out, to the Iberus, is two thoufand two hundred 
ftadia : (no * leagues.) From the Iberus to Empo¬ 
rium, a little maritime town, that feparates Spain 
from Gaul according to Strabo, fixteen hundred fta¬ 
dia : (80 leagues.) From Emporium to the paffage 
of the Rhone, the fame fpace of 1600 ftadia: (80 
leagues.) From the paffage of the Rhone to the 
Alps fourteen hundred ftadia : (70 leagues.) From 
the Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve hundred 
ftadia: (60 leagues.) Thus from Carthagena to 
Italy, the way is eight thoufand ftadia, that is to 
fay, four hundred leagues. Thefe meafures mull be 
right; for Polybius tells us, that the Romans had 
carefully divided this route by fpaces of eight ftadia, 
that is to fay by Roman miles. 

* The eftimate here is twenty ftadia to a league, 

Z 2 Han- 
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A.R. 534. Hannibal having palled the Pyreneans, incampecl 
near the city of * Illiberis. The Gauls well knew, 
Polyb. iii. that his defign was againft Italy, and had at firft ex- 
J ? 5 - . prefled fufficient good-will for the deputies he had 

XX1 ‘ fent to them. But having been apprized, that he 
had fubje&ed by force feveral Hates of Spain beyond 
the Pyreneans, and that he had left ftrong garrifons 
in their countries to keep them in awe, the fear of 
being enllaved like them made them take arms, and 
aflemble in fufficiently great numbers near, j-Rufcino. 
Hannibal being apprized of this, apprehended the 
delay they might occafion of his march, much more 
than the force of their arms. This obliged him to 
fend deputies to the petty Kings of the country, to 
demand an interview of them. “ He gave them their 
choice either to come to him at Illiberis, where he 
was incamped, or to fuffer that he fhould approach 
Rufcino 3 in order that the proximity of place might 
facilitate their converfations. That as for him, he 
would receive them with joy in his camp, or would 
immediately attend them in theirs, if they chofe that. 
That the Gauls ought to treat him as a friend, and 
not as an enemy; and that unlefs they forced him to 
it, he would not draw his fword till he arrived in 
Italy. This he gave them to underftand by his depu¬ 
ties. But their Princes coming themfelves immedi¬ 
ately to him at Illiberis, they were fo charmed with 
the good reception he gave them, and the prefents he 
made them, that they left his army at entire liberty 
to pafs through the country, taking their route by 
Rufcino. 

In the mean time the Romans were informed by 
deputies from J Mafiilia, that Hannibal had palled 
the Iberus. This was a new motive to make them 
haften the execution of their project of fending an 
army into Spain under the command of P. Cornelius, 
and another into Africa under that of Tiberius Sem- 

* Now called Colioure in Rouflillon. 

+ Near Perpignan. Hod. Rufcinon. 

j Marfeilies. 
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pronius. But whatever diligence they yfed, they A -R; 534. 
could not prevent that of their enemy. 

Wliilft the two Confuls were levying troops, and Polyb. Hi. 
making other preparations, all pollible expedition was 
ufed to conclude every thing relating to the coloniesj S j_lic. 
before intended to be fent into Cifalpine Gaul. The 
cities were inclofed with walls, and thofe who were to 
inhabit them, were ordered to repair thither in thirty 
days. Each of thefe colonies confided of fix thou- 
fand men. One was fettled on this fide the Po, and 
called Placentia; and the other on the other fide of 
that river, to which the name of Cremona was given. 

Thefe colonies were no fooner fettled, than the 
Boii, being apprized of the approach of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and promifing themfelves much from their 
aid, revolted from the Romans, without regard to 
the hoftages they had given them at the end of the 
laft war. They drew over the Infubrians, whom an 
antient grudge againft the Romans before inclined to 
take arms, and both together ravaged the country, 
which the Romans had diftributed. Thofe who, fled 
were purfued as far as Mutina, another colony of the, 

Romans: (Modena.) Mutina itfelf was befieged. 

They fhut up three Romans of great diftinftion in 
that place, who had been fent thither to diftribute 
the lands : thefe were C. Lutatius, a perfon of Con- 
fular dignity, and two old Praetors. They demanded 
an interview, which was granted them by the Boii: 
but contrary to their engagement, they feized their 
perfons, with the view of recovering their hoftages 
by their means. 

Upon this news, L. Manlius the Praetor, who, as 
we have faid, commanded an army in the country, 
made his troops march towards that city, without hav¬ 
ing taken any precaution, or fo much as acquainted 
himfelf with the country. The Boii had laid am- 
bufcades in a foreft. As foon as the Romans entered 
it, they fell upon them from all fides: Manlius loft 
a great part of his army, and with much difficulty 
efcaped with the reft, whom not without great pains 
Z 3 and 
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^Ant c 4 ’ anc * danger, he ma de enter Tanetum, a fmall town 
' on the banks of tue Po, where they intrenched them- 
felves, and where they were afterwards befieged by 
the enemy. 

"When it was known at Rome, that they were to 
have the revolt of the Gauls upon their hands, at the 
fame time with the impending war of the Carthagini¬ 
ans, the Senate fent the Prcetor C. Atilius to the aid 
of Manlius with a Roman legion, and five thoufand 
of the allies, whom the Conful P. Scipio had lately 
raifed. The enemy retired on the rumour of this 
march. Publius however raifed a new legion to fup- 
ply the place of that, which had been fent with the 
Praetor. 

Polyb iii t ^ ie beginning of the fame fpring that Hannibal 
$ 94. pafled the Iberus and the Pyrenees, the Confuls, hav¬ 
ing made all the necelfary difpofitions for the execu¬ 
tion of their defigns, fet fail, Publius with fixty fhips 
for Spain, and Tiberius Sempronius with an hundred 
and fixty of five benches of oars for Africa. 

The latter afted at firft with fo much impetuofity, 
made fuch formidable preparations at Lilybaeum, and 
afiembled fuch great bodies of troops from all fides, 
that it might have been thought, his defign was, 
when he landed in Africa, to befiege Carthage. 

Polyb. iii. Publius keeping along the coafts of Hetruria, Li- 
J ?J* . guria, and the mountains of the Salians, arrived the 
^jv. xxi. j n neighbourhood of Marfeilles, landed his 

troops, and incamped near the firft of the mouths, by 
which the Rhone empties itfelf into the fea, with de¬ 
fign to give Hannibal battle in Gaul, before he arriv¬ 
ed at the Alps. He was far from believing, that he 
had pafifed the Pyrenees already. But being informed, 
that he was even upon the point of palling the Rhone, 
he was fometime uncertain whether he fliould march 
in order to meet him. Seeing that his troops had 
not perfectly recovered the fatigues of their voyage, 
he gave them fome days reft, contenting himfelf with 
fending out three hundred of his braveft horfe, as 
fcouts, with fome Gauls then in the pay of the people 
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of Mafiilia, with orders to approach the enemy as 5j4- 
near as they could without expofing themfelves, and ' 

to obferve well their march, number, and afpeft. 

This delay was highly falutary for Hannibal. For 
had the Conful haftened his march, and joined the 
Gauls in order to difpute the paflage of the river with 
him, he might have put a flop to his progrefs, and 
fruftrated all his defigns. 

Hannibal having either awed or brought over all P°b b - i:! - 
the other nations of Gaul, whofe country he had paflfed 
through, was arrived at about the diftance of four 16—28. 
days march from the mouth of the Rhone in the coun¬ 
try of the Volc$, a powerful people. They inhabited 
on the banks of the Rhone on both Tides of that river: 

But defpairing of being able to defend the fide, on 
which the Carthaginians were entering their country, 
they removed with all. their effefts to the other, and 
prepared to difpute the paflage of thofe ftrangers with 
force of arms. All the other States that inhabited 
along the Rhone, and efpecially thofe on whofe lands 
Hannibal incamped, ajrdently defined to fee him on 
the other fide of that river, in order to be delivered 
from fo great a multitude of foldiers, that fiarved 
them. In confequence he eafdy engaged them by 
prefents to aflemble all the barks they had, and even 
to build new ones. He^alfo caufed an extraordinary 
number of boats, fluffs, and floats to be made 5 in 
which work he pafled two days. , 1 ;h 

The Gauls were polled on the other fide, in a good 
difpofltion fordifputing the paflage with him. It was 
not poflible to attack them in front. Fie therefore 
commanded a confiderable detachment of his troops 
under the command of* Hanno fon of Bomilcar, tor 
pafs the river higher up, and in order to conceal their 
march and his defign from the knowledge of the ene¬ 
my, he made them fet out the beginning of the third 
night. He ordered him to go up the river towards 
its fource, and to pafs it with the troops as fecretly as 

f Not the Hanno left to command in Spain. 

2 4 pof* 
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I- pofilble at the firft place where it was fordable, and 
afterwards to take a large compafs in approaching the 
enemy, in order to fall on them in the rear at the 
proper time. This fucceeded as he intended. The 
Gauls, whom Hannibal had given them for guides, 
made them march about five and twenty miles •, at the 
end of which, they fhewed Hanno a little ifland, 
formed by the river in dividing itfelf, which occafions 
its being not fo deep, and more eafy to pafs, in this 
place. They * paffed the river the next day without 
any refiftance, or being perceived by the enemy. 
They halted the reft of the day, and during the night 
(which was the fifth) they advanced with little noife 
towards the enemy. . 

Hannibal in the mean time prepared to attempt the 
pafTage. The heavy armed troops were to go on 
board the greater barks, and the light armed infantry 
in the fmall. The greater were placed above in a 
long file and upon the fame line, and the lefs below,- 
in order that the former fuftaining the violence of the. 
ftream, the latter might have lefs tofufferfrom it. It 
was conceived proper to make the horfes follow 
fwimming; and in order to that, a man in the ftern 
of each boat held three or four on each fide by the 
reins. Parts of the horfes were made to enter the 
water entirely equipped, in-order that their riders 
might immediately charge the enemy on landing.. By 
this means a fufficiently great number of troops were 
thrown upon the other fide at the firft pafTage. 

Hannibal had not began to pafs the river with his 
army, till after he had feen a fmoke rife on the other 
fide; which was the fignal the troops, that had paffed 
the river with Hanno, was to make. Every thing was 
immediately difpofed, and fpoke the prelude of a 
great battle. In the barks fome mutually encouraged 
each other with great cries •, whilft others, to ufe the 
expreffion, ftrove with the violence of the ftream ; and 
the Carthaginians, who remained upon the ftiore, ani- 

* This-Is believed to have been between Roquemaurc and Pont St. 
Efprit. 
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mated their companions with their voices and gefture. 
The Barbarians, on the other fide, according to cuf- 
tom, raifed dreadful cries and howlings, clafhing their 
fhields together, and already a during themfelves of 
victory. At that inftant, they heard a great noife 
behind them, faw all their tents on fire, and themfelves 
vigoroufly attacked in the rear. Hannibal animated 
by this fuccefs, drew up his troops in battle as they 
landed, exhorted them to behave with bravery, and 
led them on againft the enemy. The latter, terrified, 
and already in diforder by fo unforefeen an event, were 
inftantly broke, and put to flight. 

Hannibal, maker of the paffage, and at the fame 
time vidtor over the Gauls, immediately took care 
to make the reft of his troops-pafs the river, and in- 
camped that night upon its banks. The next morn¬ 
ing, on the report that the Roman fleet was arrived 
at the mouth of the Rhone, he detached five hundred 
Numidian horfe to difeover where the enemy lay, their 
number, and what they were doing. 

It remained now to make the elephants pafs the 
Rhone, which occafioned abundance of perplexity; 
but that was removed in the following manner. A 
raft of two hundred feet in length and fifty in breadth, 
was brought to the fide of the river, and made fall 
by large cables to beams planted along the Ihore. 
This float was covered all over with earth: fo that 
thofe animals on going upon it, imagined that 
they went as ufual upon the land. From this firft 
float, which was fixed, they palled on to a fecond, 
of the fame form, but only an hundred feet in length, 
and made fall to the other by cords eafily untied. 
The females were made to go foremoft. The other 
elephants followed them ; and when they had palled 
on to the fecond float, it was let loofe from the firft, 
and towed to the other fide by fmall boats. After 
which it returned to fetch the reft. Some fell into 
the water, but got to Ihore to the reft, fo that not one 
of them was drowned. 
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In the mean time the two parties fent out to view 
the armies of each other, happening to meet, an aft ion, 
much more furious and bloody than could be expefted 
from fo fmall a number, enfued. Almoft all the 
men were wounded. The number of the flain was 
pretty equal on both fides: and it was not till after 
a very obftinate refiftance, that the Numidians fled, 
and abandoned the viftory to the Romans, who be¬ 
gan to be extremely fatigued on their fide. The 
viftors loft an hundred and fixty men, Romans 
and Gauls •, and of the Numidians more than two 
hundred remained upon tire fpot. This aftion, 
which was at once, fays Livy, the beginning of 
this war, and the prefage of its fuccefs, made peo¬ 
ple judge, that if the Romans had the advantage 
in the end, they would at leaft buy their viftory 
dear. After it was over, the Romans in purfuing 
the enemy approached the intrenchments of the Car¬ 
thaginians,. examined every thing with their own 
eyes, and immediately flew to give the Conful an ac¬ 
count of what they had feen, 

Hannibal was in doubt, whether he fhould go to 
Italy without fighting, or come to blows with the firft 
enemy he fhould meet on his way. Magalus, Prince 
of the Boii, and chief of the embafly fent to him by 
that people, removed that uncertainty. He told him, 
“ that the Boii and the other Gauls called him in to 
their aid, and promifed to join him in the war againft 
the Romans. He took it upon himfelf to conduft 
his army into Italy by ways, where it would want no¬ 
thing, and by which his march would be fhort and 
fafe. He defcribed, the fertility of the country it was 
to enter in magnificent terms, and dwelt particularly 
upon the difpofition of the feveral ftates to take arms 
in his favour againft their common enemy. He con¬ 
cluded with advifing him to referve all his forces for 
Italy, and not to give battle, till it arrived there.” 

Hannibal being determined to purfue his route to 
Italy, aflembled his foldiers, and as he had perceived 
fome coldnefs, efpecially in refpeft to the length of 

the 
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the way and palling the Alps, of which they had a 534. 
terrible idea from report, he made ufe both of re- * 
proaches and prailes, to reanimate their courage. He lw. xxi. 
reprefented to them, “ that having to that day con- 3 °' 
fronted the greateft dangers with them, he could 
fcarce comprehend from whence the terror that 
feized them could aril'e. That during the many years , 
they had ferved under his father, under Afdrubal, 
and himfelf, they had always been victorious. That 
they had palTed the Iberus with defign to deliver the 
Univerfe from the tyranny of the Romans, and to ex¬ 
tirpate the very name of that haughty people. That 
then none of them thought the way too long, though 
it were to be from the extremity of the Weft to 
that of the Eaft. That now, when they had march¬ 
ed the greateft part of it; had palled the Pyre¬ 
nees in the midft of the moft favage nations ; had 
palTed the Rhone, and Hemmed the impetuous waves 
of fo rapid a river in the view of fo many thoiifand 
Gauls, who had difputed the paffage with them in 
vain : now when they found themfelves clofe to the 
Alps, of which the oppofite fide to that before them 
was part of Italy, they wanted fpirit and refolution. 

What image then did they form of the Alps ! Did 
they believe them any thing but high mountains ^ 

That though they were higher than the Pyrenees, 
there certainly was no land that touched the fky, or was 
not to be palled by mankind. That it was certain 
the Alps were inhabited ; that they were cultivated ; 
that they fubfifted men and other animals, to whom 
they had given birth. That the Ambafiadors them-, 
felves from the Gauls, whom they faw before their 
eyes, had no wings, when they palTed them to come 
thither. That the anceftors of the fame Gauls, before 
they fettled in Italy, where they were ftrangers, 
had often palTed them with an innumerable multitude 
of women and children, who went with them in quell 
of new habitations. He concluded with repeating all 
the aids, with which the Ambafiadors of the Gauls 
had engaged to fupply them.” 
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The foldiers would fcarce give Hannibal time to 
conclude, but raifed their hands up all together, and 
declared they were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead them. He fixed their departure for the next 
day; and after having made vows and fupplications 
to the Gods for the fafety of the whole army, he dif- 
mified them, recommending it to them, to refrelh 
and reft themfelves, Accordingly he fet out the next 
day. 

Whatever diligence P. Scipio made, with defign to 
give Hannibal battle, he did not arrive at the place 
where the Carthaginians had palled the Rhone till 
three days after they were marched. Having no 
hopes of coming up with them, he returned to his 
fleet, and embarked again, with the refolution to go 
and wait for them at the bottom of the Alps. But 
in order not to leave Spain without defence, he fent 
his brother Cneus thither, with the greateft part oF 
his troops, to make head againft Afdrubal, and fet out 
for Geneva, intending to aft with the army in Cifal- 
pine Gaul near the Po againft Hannibal. 

Hannibal fet out the next day as he had declared, 
and continued his march through Gaul along the ri¬ 
ver towards the north : not becaufe that way was the 
moft direft and fhorteft, but that by removing from 
the fea, he removed from Scipio, and favoured his 
defign of entering Italy with all his forces, and with¬ 
out weakening them by any battle. 

After a march of four days he arrived at a kind of 
ifland, as it was called, formed by the confluence of 
the * Ifara and the Rhone, which unite in this place. 


* The text of Polybius, as we have it, and that of Livy, place this 
ifland between the Saone and the Rhone, that is to fay, where Lions 
has been fince built. This is pretended to be an error. In the 
Greek it was wrote 2x<£ptts, to which the word *a fzf® 1 has been fub- 
ftituted. Jac. Gronovius lays he law it wrote Bifarat in a manufcript 
of Livy : which Ihews, that “ Ifara Rhodanufque anines” muft be 
read inftead of “ Arar Rhodanufque and that the ifland in queftion 
is formed by the confluence of the Ifara and Rhone. The fituation 
of the Allobroges, mentioned here, is an evident proof of this. I 
do not enter into this kind of dilputes. I thought it neceflary to fol¬ 
low the correction. f 

Here 
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Here he was chofen arbiter between two brothers, A. R. j-,+, 
who dilputed the crown with each other. He ad- A " 1 c ^ C ‘ 
judged it to the eldeft, conformably to the intention 
of the Senate and principal perfons. The Prince in 
gratitude for that lervice, fupplied him abundantly 
with provifions and cloathing, of which his army was 
in extreme want, for covering themfelves againft the 
infupportable cold they were to feel on the Alps. 

The greateft fervice which Hannibal received from 
the prince which he had juft placed upon the throne, 
was his polling his troops in the rear of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were in fome diftruft and fear of the 
Allobroges, and his efcorting them to the place where 
they were to enter the Alps. 

After marching about eight hundred ftadia (forty 
leagues) in ten days, they arrived at the foot of the 
Alps. The fight of thole mountains, which feemed 
to touch the Iky, and were covered all over with 
fnow, where nothing was to be feen but a few wretch¬ 
ed cottages, difperled here and there, and fituated 
upon the tops of inaccefiible rocks, but lean cattle 
ftarved with cold, men with long uncouth hair and 
beards, and of a fierce and favage afpedt; thefe ob¬ 
jects revived the thoughts they had conceived of them 
before, and ftruck the foldiers with dread.. 

As long as Hannibal had continued in the flat Polyb. Hi. 
country, the Allobroges had not difturbed him in Lw"xx°i 9 * 
his march, whether becaufe they feared the Cartha- 32—37.' 
ginian cavalry, or that the troops of the King of the 
Gauls kept them in awe. But when that efcort re¬ 
tired, and Hannibal began to enter into the defiles 
of the mountains, the Allobroges ran in great num¬ 
bers to leize the eminences, that commanded the 
places through which his army mull necefiarily pafs. 

The troops were extremely alarmed, when they per¬ 
ceived thofe mountaineers perched upon the ridges of 
their rocks. Had they known how to improve their 
advantage, and keep their polls, which was very ealy 
to have done, all had been over with the whole army, 
which might have been entirely deftroyed in thofe 

moun- 
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A. R. 534- mountains. Hannibal flopped, made his troops halt, 
A "i8 C ’ anc ^ as there was no other paffage that way, he in- 
camped as well as he could in the midft of a thoufand 
precipices, and fent fome of his Gaulifli guides to 
view the difpofition of the enemy. By their means 
he learnt, that the defile where he was flopped, was 
guarded only in the day-time by the inhabitants, who 
at night retired to their feveral cottages. This infor¬ 
mation faved the army. 

Hannibal, early in the morning, advanced towards 
thofe fummits, making a feint as if he intended to go 
over them in the day, and in the view of the Barba¬ 
rians. But the foldiers, overwhelmed with an hail 
of flints and great Hones, flopped fhort, as they had 
received orders. Hannibal, after having pafled the 
whole day in fruitlefs attempts, but which he defign- 
edly repeated to deceive the enemy, incamped in the 
fame place, and intrenched himfelf. As foon as he 
was certain that the mountaineers had abandoned 
that eminence, he caufed a great number of fires to 
be kindled, as if he intended to flay where he was 
with his whole army. But leaving his baggage, with 
the cavalry and the greatefl part of his infantry there, 
he fet out at the head of his bravefl troops, paffed 
the defile with them, and feized the fame fummits, 
which the Barbarians had juft quitted. At the break 
of day the grofs of the Carthaginian army decamped, 
and prepared to advance. The enemy, at the ufual 
fignal, had already quitted their forts in order to re¬ 
lume their polls upon the rocks, when they perceived 
part of the Carthaginians over their heads, whilfl the 
reft were upon their march : but they did not lofe 
courage. Accuflomed to run over thofe rocks, they 
came down upon the Carthaginians on their march, 
and harrafled them on all fides. The Carthaginians 
had the enemy to fight, and the difficulty of the 
places where they could fcarce keep on their legs, to 
contend with at the fame time. But the greatefl dif- 
order was occafioned by the horfes and beafls that 
carried the baggage, that, terrified by the cries and 

howl- 
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howlings of the Gauls, which the mountains re-echoed A. R. 5M , 
in an horrible manner, fell back on the foldiers, and A "*’ g c * 
beat them down along with them into the precipices 21 ' 
on the fide of the way. 

Hannibal had hitherto been only a lpettator of 
what palled, for fear of augmenting the confufion, 
by endeavouring to remedy it. But now feeing him- 
felf in danger of lofing his baggage, which would be 
attended with the ruin of the whole army, he came 
down from the eminence, and put the enemy to flight: 
after which, quiet and order being reinftated amongft 
the Carthaginians, he continued his march without 
trouble and danger, and arrived at a fort, which was 
the moft important place of the country. He made 
himfelf matter of it, as well as of all the neighbour¬ 
ing towns, in which he found great quantities of corn 
and abundance of cattle, that ferved to fubfift his 
army during three days. 

After a march quiet enough, he had a new danger 
to experience. The Gauls pretending to have been 
taught by the example of their neighbours, who had 
fuftered for having undertaken to oppofe the march 
of the army, came to compliment Hannibal, brought 
him provifions, offered to be his guides, and left 
hoftages with him for their fidelity. Hannibal, with¬ 
out relying much upon their promifes, would not dif- 
guft them however, left they Ihould declare themfelves 
openly againft him. He gave them an obliging an- 
fwer, and having accepted of their hoftages and the 
provifions, which themfelves had caufed to be brought 
into the way, he followed their guides, not confiding 
however entirely in them, but always upon his guard, 
and with abundance of circumfpedlion and fecret dif¬ 
fidence. When they came into a much narrower 
way, commanded on one fide by an high mountain, the 
Barbarians quitted an ambufcade on a fudden, at¬ 
tacked. the Carthaginians in front and rear; pourir.o- 
a (hower of darts upon them both near and from fome 
diftance, and rolling down ftones of-enormous mag¬ 
nitude upon them from the eminences. The rear was 

charged 
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a.r. J 3+ charged with greater vigour than the reft, and by a 
Ant. c. greater number of the enemy. This valley had un- 
2lS * doubtedly been the tomb of the whole army, if the 
Carthaginian General had not taken care from the 
beginning, by way of precaution againft treachery, 
to poll the baggage with the cavalry in the front, 
and the heavy-armed foot in the rear. That infantry 
fuftained the enemy’s charge, without which the lofs 
had been much greater; as Hannibal, notwithftand- 
ing all his precautions, was upon the point of being 
entirely defeated. For whilft he was in fufpence, whe¬ 
ther he Ihould make his army advance in thefe nar¬ 
row ways, becaufe he had left his infantry no rein¬ 
forcement to cover their rear, as himfelf did that of 
the cavalry; the Barbarians took the advantage of 
that moment of uncertainty, to charge the Carthagk 
nians in flank; and having feparated the rear from 
the front of the army, they ieized the fpace between 
both, fo that Hannibal palled the night feparately 
from his horfe and baggage. 

The next day the mountaineers renewed the charge; 
but with much lefs vigour than the day before ; fo 
that the Carthaginians joined again, and pafled this 
defile, where they loft more of their carriage beafts 
than foldiers. From thenceforth the Barbarians ap¬ 
peared only in fmall bodies, more like robbers than 
real enemies, fometimes on the rear, fometimes in the 
front, according as the place favoured them, or the 
Carthaginians themfelves gave them opportunities of 
furprizitig them, by advancing too far in the front; 
or keeping too much behind the rear, of the army. 
The elephants which were placed in the advanced 
guard, crofted thefe rugged and fteep mountains very 
flowly. But on the other fide, wherever they ap¬ 
peared, they covered the army from the infults of the 
Barbarians, that did not dare to approach thofe 
animals, whofe figure and magnitude were new to 
them. 

After a march of nine days, Hannibal arrived at laft 
upon the top of the mountains. Fie continued there 

two 
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two days, as well to reft thofe who had got thither A. R. 534. 
happily, as to give others time to join the main body. A ^‘ g> C ‘ 
During this halt, the troops were agreeably furprized 
to fee moft of the horfes and carriage-beafts' appear 
which had tired upon the route, and had followed the 
track of the army. 

It was then about the end of Odlober, and abun¬ 
dance of fnow had newly fallen, which covered all the 
Ways, and very much troubled and difcOuraged the 
troops. Hannibal perceived it; and flopping upon 
an eminence, from whence all, Italy might be feen, he 
fhewed them the fertile * countries watered by the Po,' 
where they were almoft arrived, adding, “ that they 
had now only a flight effort to make. He repre- 
fented to them, that a battle or two was now upon 
the point of putting a glorious period to their la¬ 
bours, and of inriching them for ever, by making 
them mailers of the capital of the Roman dominions.” 

This difcourfe, full of inch grateful hopes, and fuf- 
tained by the fight of Italy, reftored joy and vigour 
to the dejefted army. They continued their march 
in this difpofition. But the way was not the more eafy 
in effedt of it: on the contrary, as it was down-hill, 
the difficulty and- danger increafed ; and the more, 
becaufe on the fide next Italy the declivity of the 
Alps is much greater and more fteepy. Accordingly 
they fcarce found any but broken, direct, flippery 
ways ; fo that the foldiers could not keep their feet in 
Walking, nor flop themfelves when they made a wrong 
ffep, but fell againft and threw down one ano¬ 
ther. 

They arrived at a place more difficult than any they 
had yet paffed. The foldiers, though without arms 
dr baggage, had a great deal of trouble to get ddwn 
by feeling for, and laying hold of, the bufhes and 
brambles that grew there, with their feet and hands. 

The place was extremely ftcep of itfelf, but was be¬ 
come more fo by a late falling in of the earth, in ef- 

* Of Piedmont. 

Vol. III. A a fed 
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a.r. 534-fe£l of which there was ah abyfs oppofite to them of 
above a thoufand feet in depth. The cavalry ftopt 
ihort .here. Hannibal furprized at that Hand, ran 
thither, and.law that it was a&ually impofiible to go 
on. He had thoughts of taking a long compafs ; but 
that was found to be equally imprabticable. As fome 
days before new fnow of no great depth had fallen 
upon the old, the feet entering it fupported them- 
felves with eafe. Rut when this new fnow was melted 
by the palling of the firft troops and carriage beafts, 
the reft marched only upon ice, where every thing 
was flippery; where there was no hold for the feet •, 
and where in cafe of the leaft falfe ftep, in which the 
hands and knees might be neceflary for recovering the 
legs, there was no longer either branches or roots to 
lay hold of. Befides this inconvenience, the horfes 
ftriking the ice hard in order to keep footing upon it, 
plunged their feet into it in fuch a manner, that they 
could not draw them out, and continued there as if 
catched in a gin. It was therefore proper to have re- 
courfe to fome other expedient. 

Hannibal chofe to make his army incamp, and 
reft itfelf for fome time upon the fummit of this hill, 
which was broad enough, after the ground was cleared, 
and all the fnow, both new and old, that covered 
it, removed, which coft infinite pains. A way 
was afterwards cut by his order through the folid 
rock, and that work carried on with amazing ardour 
and, conftancy. To open and enlarge this way, all 
the trees round about were cut down; and as fall 
as that was done, the wood was difpofed round the 
rock, after which it was fet on fire. Happily the 
wind was very high, which foon kindled a vaft flame, 
fo that the rock itfelf became as red as the fire around 
it. Hannibal then, if we may believe Livy, (for Po¬ 
lybius does not fay a word of this circumftance) caufed 
* vinegar to be poured upon it, which inflnuating 

* Many rejefi: this fa< 5 t as fuppofed and impoflible. Pliny however 
obferves upon the force of vinegar in breaking ftones and rocks, 
4 ‘ Saxa rumpit infufum, quie non ruperit ignis antecedens,” 1 . xxiii. 
c. i. For which reafon he xalls vinegar 5 “ Succus rerum domitor,” 
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itfelf into the clefts of the rock, fplit by the force A ^- sy* 
of the fire, calcined and foftened it. In this man- “ hi/* 
ner taking a compafs fo as to abridge the declivity, a 
way was cut along the rock that afforded an eafy 
pallage for the troops, baggage, and even elephants. 

Four days v/ere employed in this work. The car- 
riage-beafts died of hunger; for there was nothing 
to lubfift them on mountains entirely covered with 
fnow. They at length arrived at cultivated, fertile 
places, which fupplied the horfes abundantly with 
forage, and the men with all kinds of nourifhment. 

In this manner Hannibal arrived in Italy, after 
having employed fifteen days in pafiing the Alps, and 
five months in this whole march from Carthagena, till 
the army quitted thefe mountains. It was then much 
inferior in number to what it was when he fet out 
from Spain, where v/e have feen that it amounted to 
near fixty thoufand men. It had already fuftained 
great Ioffes upon the march, either in the battles it 
had been obliged to fight, or in palling rivers. On 
its quitting the banks of the Rhone it was ftill thirty 
thoufand foot, and eight thoufand horfe. The pafiing 
of the Alps diminifhed it almofi: one half; Hannibal 
had only twenty thoufand foot left, (of which twelve 
thoufand were Africans, and eight thoufand Spani¬ 
ards) and fix thoufand horfe. Himfelf had caufed 
this to be engraven upon a column near the Lacinian 
promontory. 

Thofe who are ever fo little accuftomed to read 
hiftory with reflexion, cannot but admire fo great, fo 
noble, and fo bold a defign, as this of Hannibal, who 
undertakes to crofs four hundred leagues of country, 
to pafs the Pyreneans, the Rhone, and the Alps, in 
order to attack the Romans in the very centre of their 
empire, without being ftopt by the innumerable dif¬ 
ficulties with which fuch a defign muft inevitably be 

1 . xxxiii. c. 2. Dio, fpeaking of the fiege of Eleuthera, fays, that its 
walls were made to fall down by the force of vinegar* 1. xxxvi. p. 8, 

The diHlculty of finding a fufficient quantity of vinegar on thefe 
mountains for facb an operation, is probably what l^akes it doubtful. 

A a 2, at- 
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A. R. 534. attended. But when we confider all the dangers to 
A si"s. C ' which he expofed himfelf and his army, efpecially ill 
paffing the Alps, where he loft more than half of it, 
one might be tempted to tax his condudt with impru¬ 
dence and even temerity •, efpecially if we fuppofe, 
that he engaged in fo hazardous an enterprize as this, 
without having forefeen all its confequences, and with- 
out being informed of the difpofition of the nations, 
and the nature of the places, through which he was 
to pafs. Ele would no doubt be inexcufable, had he 
adted in this manner: but in this refpedt he has a 
pojyb. iii. good apologift, in the perfon of Polybius. Hannibal, • 
201. fays that Hiftorian, conduced this great affair with 
abundance of prudence. He had informed himfelf 
exadtly in the nature and fituation of the places, to 
which he propofed to go. He knew, that the nations, 
through which he was.to pafs, waited only an occafion 
to revolt againft the Romans. And laftly, by way of 
precaution againft the difficulty of the ways, he took 
the people of the country for his guides, who offered 
themfelves the more willingly for that fervice, and 
might be confided in with the greater fecurity, as they 
had the fame hopes and interefts. Befides which, the 
ways over the Alps were not fo impracticable, as they 
might be imagined. Before -Hannibal approached 
them, the Gauls ' bordering upon the Rhone had paf- 
fed thofe mountains more than once ■, as they had very 
recently to join the Gauls in the neighbourhood of the 
Po againft the Romans. And farther, the Alps them¬ 
felves are inhabited by a very numerous people, where 
an army, in confequence, may find provifions and 
forage. I can fpeak with certainty of all thefe things, 
fays Polybius at the end of this reflexion, becaufe I 
have informed myfelf concerning them by the tefti- 
mony of cotemporaries; and as to what regards 
places, I know them of myfelf, having vifited the 
Alps, and confidered them attentively, in order to 
have an exact knowledge of them. 
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SECT. III. 

Hannibal takes Caurimm (Turin.) Battle of the ca- 
vdlry near the Ticinus , in which P. Scipio is defeated. 

'The Gauls come in crowds to join HannibaL Scipio 
retires , paffes the Trebia , and intrenches himfelf near 
that river . AElions that pafs in Sicily . Naval battle , 
in which the Carthaginians are defeated . Sernpronius 
is recalled from Sicily into Italy , to aid his collegue. 

Notwith(landing the remcnftrances of P. Scipio, .he 
fights a battle near Trebia, and is defeated . Succefs- 
ful expeditions of Cn. Scipio in Spam . Hannibal 
attempts to pafs the Appennines . Second battle be¬ 

tween Sernpronius and HannibaL The Conful Servi- 
lius fets out for Rimini . The feafi of the Saturnalia 
revived . Hannibal difmijfes, the pr if oners taken from 

the allies of Rcme without ranfom. His firatagem to 
prevent attempts upon his life . He paffes the marfh 
of Clufium , where he lofes an eye . He advances to- 
wards the enemy, and ravages the whole country to 
draw the Conful to a battle . Flaminins, contrary to * 

advice of the council of war , tfW omens, en¬ 
gages . Famous battle of the lake of Thrafymenus . 

Contrafi between Flaminius and HannibaL Bad choice 
of the People the occafiqn of the defeat . General af¬ 
fliction which it caufes at Rome . 

ttANNIBAL’s Erft care, on quitting the Alps, a.r.534.. 

was to give his troops fome reft, of which they 
were in extreme need. When he law them in a good p 0 iyb.iii, 
condition, the people of the territory of Turin (Tau- 
rini) having refufed to make an alliance with him, he ^ v * XX1 * 
incamped before their principal city, which he took 
in three days, and put all who had oppofed him to 
the fword. This expedition occafioned fo great a con-, 
fternation amongft the Barbarians, that they all came 
of themfelves to fubmit to the viftor. The reft of 
the Gauls would have done the fanae, as they were 
A a 3 highly 
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highly difpofed by inclination, and as they had caufed 
Hannibal to be a fibred, if the fear of the Roman ar¬ 
my, which approached, had not reftrained them. 
Hannibal judged then, that he had no time to lofe, 
that it was necefiary to advance into the country, and 
to venture fome exploit, that might eftabiifh a con¬ 
fidence in him amongfl the people, who were defirous 
to declare for him. 

The Romans, in the beginning of the campaign, 
had expe&ed nothing lefs than to be obliged to fuftain 
the war in Italy. The extraordinary rapidity of their 
enemy, the fuccefs of fo hazardous an enterprize as 
that of marching through fo many countries, and of 
paffing the Alps with an army, the diligence and vi¬ 
vacity of his motions immediately after his arrival •, 
all this aftonifhed Rome,’ and occafioned great alarm 
there. Sempronius, one of the Confuls, received or¬ 
ders to quit Sicily, and come to the aid of his country. 
P. Scipio, the other Conful, had no fooner landed at 
Pifa, and received from the Praetors Manlius and 
Atilius the troops under their command, than he ad¬ 
vanced by long marches towards the enemy, palled the 
Po, and incamped near the* Ticinus. 

Here the two armies were in view of each other. 
The two Generals knew little of, but had already 
conceived an efteem, and even admiration, for each 
other. On the one fide the name of Hannibal hact 
been very famous from before the taking of Sagun- 
tum ; and on the other, the Carthaginian judged tb ( e 
merit of Scipio, from the'choice which had been 
made of his perfon to command the Romans againft 
him. What {till mutually increafed this high opinion, 
was, that Scipio had renounced the command of the 
army in Spain, and quitted Gaul to oppofe Hannibal 
in Italy •, and that Hannibal had been fo bold as to 
form the defign of pafiing the Alps, and fo fortunate 
as to put it in execution. ' ‘ 

* A little river in Lombr.rdy» 


The 
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The Generals on both Tides thought it proper to 
harangue their foldiers, before they came to blows. 

“ Scipio, after having reprefented to his troops the 
glory of their country, and the great aCtions of their 
forefathers, told them, that vi&ory was in their own 
hands, as they had to deal with Carthaginians, fo of¬ 
ten defeated, reduced to be their tributaries, and al- 
moft their Haves long ago. That Hannibal, in palling 
the Alps, had loft the beft part of his army: That 
the reft were exhaufted by hunger, cold, fatigues and 
mifery : That it would fuffice only to fhew themfelves, 
in order to put troops to flight, that refembled ghofts 
more than men.” “ All that I fear,” continued he, 
“ is that Hannibal will feem to have been conquered 
“ by the Alps, before you come to blows with him. 
“ But it is but juft that the Gods, who have been 
“ firft infulted, fliould alfo begin the war firft with a 
“ people and a leader, guilty of perjury and the viola- 
“ tion of treaties. They have only left to us, us 
“ who have been injured but in the fecond place, the 
“ glory of giving them the laft blow. Let us try, 
“ added he, whether, after twenty years, the earth 
“ on a fudden has brought forth a new race of Carr-' 
“ thaginians, or whether they are the fame we defeated 
“ at the iflands Agates, and in fo many other places. 
“ We might have made our victorious fleet fail for 
“ Africa, and, without much pains, have deftroyed 
“ Carthage their capital. We granted them peace, 
“ and took them under our protection, when they 
“ were highly diftrefled by the revolt of all Africa. 
“ For thele great fervices they are come to attack our 
“ country under the leading of a young madman, 
“ who has fworn our deftruCtion. For now it is not 
“ Sicily and Sardinia, but Italy, that is in queftion, 
“ It is here that we are to make our utmoft efforts, 

*• as if we fought under the walls of Rome themfelves. 

“ Let each of you imagine, that he is not only de- 
“ fending his own perfon, but his wife and children. 

“ And let not your families only engrofs your 
“ thoughts; remember that the Roman Senate and 
A a 4 “ Peo- 
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A.R. 534 “ People have their eyes fixed upon your arms •, and 
“ that t ^ ie f° r . tune °f Rome, and her whole empire, 
“ depends folely upon your vigorous behaviour and 

valour.” 

Hannibal, in order to be the better underftood by 
foldiers of a grofs apprehenfion, fpoke to their eyes, 
before he addrelfed himfelf to their ears, and did not 
think of perfuading them by reafons, till after he had 
prepared them by objeCts. He gave arms to many 
of the mountaineers he had taken, made them fight 
two and two in the fight of his army j promifing li¬ 
berty and a compleat fuit of armour, with a war- 
horfe, to fuch of them as came off victorious. “ The 
joy with which thofe Barbarians ran to fight on fuch 
motives, gave Hannibal occafion, from what had juft 
paffed before their eyes, to give his troops a more 
lively image of their prefent fituation, which leaving 
them no means of going back, laid them under the 
abfolute necefiity of conquering or dying, in order to 
avoid the infinite miferies prepared for thofe, who 
ftiould be abjeCt enough to give way before the Ro¬ 
mans. He let before their eyes the greatnefs of re¬ 
wards, the conqueft of all ’Italy, the plunder of 
Rome, that rich and opulent city, illuftrious victory, 
immortal glory. He depreciated the Roman power, 
of which the vain glare ought not to dazzle warriors 
like them, come from the pillars of Hercules into the 
very heart of Italy, through the moft fierce and fa- 
vage nations. As to what regarded him perfonally, 
he.would not defcend to compare himfelf with a Ge¬ 
neral of fix months Handing •, (fo he defined Scipio) 
him, who was alrnott born, at leaft nurtured and 
brought up in the tent of his father Amilcar ; him y 
who was the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of the in¬ 
habitants of the Alps, and what is ftill much more, 
of the Alps themfelves. He excited their indignation 
againft the infolence of the Romans, who had pre¬ 
fumed to demand, that himfelf knd the foldiers who 
had taken Saguntum, Ihould be delivered up to them; 
apd he animated their jealoufy againft the infupport- 
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able pride of thofe imperious mailers, who believed 
that every thing was to obey them, and that they 
had a right to impofe laws upon the whole earth.” 

After thefe difcourfes both fides prepared for a 
battle. Scipio having laid a bridge over the Ticinus, 
pafled that river with his troops. Two bad omens had 
ipread trouble and alarm throughout his army. To 
avert their effedts, he made the ufual facrifices. The 
Carthaginians were full of ardour. Hannibal made 
them new promifes, and crulhing the head of a lamb 
he was facrifking to pieces, he prayed Jupiter to crulh 
his own in the fame manner, if he did not give his 
foldiers the rewards he had juft promifed them. 

There is reafon to fay, that in war every thing de¬ 
pends upon the beginnings, and that it is a good 
omen for a General to open the campaign with a vic¬ 
tory. Hannibal had great occafion to begin well, in 
order to obviate the opinion people might conceive 
of his having undertaken things above his ability. He 
relied much upon the valour of his cavalry, and the" 
vigour of his horfes, which were all Spanilh. 

The two Generals fet out with all their horfe, and 
with the fame defign of' taking a view of each other, 
and met in a great plain on this fide of the Ticinus. 
Scipio drew up his troops in one line, with the Roman 
cavalry on the wings, and the Gallick allies in the 
centre, which were ftrengthened by light-armed troops. 
Hannibal regulated himfelf by this difpofition. The 
Numidian horfe were excellent. His cavalry bridled 
and equipped, were equal in front to that of the Ro¬ 
mans. As to the * Numidian horfe, he threw them 
into the wings, and marched in that order againft the 
enemy. 

The Generals and the cavalry defiring only to en¬ 
gage, the charge began. At firft Scipio’s light-armed 
foldiers had no fooner difcharged their firft darts, than 
terrified by the Carthaginian cavalry, which came, on 
upon them, and fearing to be trod under foot by the 

* The Numidian horfe ufed neither bridle nor faddle. 
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• Korfes, they gave way, and fled through the intervals 
between the fquadrons. The battle was fuftained a 
great while with equal vigour. Many foldiers dif- 
mounted on both Tides, fo that the aftion became of 
foot as well as of horfe. During this time the Numi- 
dians, that extended beyond the Roman cavalry in 
front, wheeled about upon the wings j and whilft part 
of them charged in flank, the reft cut to pieces what 
remained of the light-armed troops, that had retired 
behind the wings, and afterwards attacked the horfe 
in the rear. The Romans being furrounded on both 
lides, the diforder became general. Scipio was wound¬ 
ed in this, battle, and rendered incapable of adlion. 
He was brought off from the enemy by the valour 
of his fon, who was then but feventeen years of age, 
and was making his firft campaign. That young 
Hero diftinguiflied himfelf glorioufly here by an ac- 
tion'of valour, and at the lame time of filial piety, in 
faving his father’s life. This was the great Scipio, 
who afterwards acquired the name of Africanus, by 
terminating this war fuccefsfully. 

The Conful, dangeronfly wounded, retired in good 
order, and was carried into his camp by a large body 
of the horfe, who covered him with their arms and 
bodies : the reft of the troops followed him thither. 
He quitted it foon after, having ordered his foldiers 
to pack up their baggage fecretly, decamped from 
th^ Ticinus, moved on expeditioufly to the banks of 
thi Po, and made his troops pafs that river with a- 
bundance of tranquillity. They arrived at Placentia, 
before Hannibal knew that they were decamped from 
near the Ticinus. He immediately let out to purfue 
them, but found the bridge broke down. He took 
only fix hundred men prifoners, who were ftill on this 
fide of the river, and had not made hafte enough to 
pafs over to the other. Thefe had been left to guard 
the fort built at the head of the bridge. 

Such was the firft battle between the Romans and 
Carthaginians, which, properly fpeaking, was only a 
rencounter of the cavalry, and not a battle in form. 
•' > The 
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The fuperiority of the Carthaginian cavalry was ma- sm 
fiifeft in it •, and from thenceforth the principal force ”,‘ g . * 
of their army was judged to confift in it; for which 
reafon the Romans ought to have avoided large and 
open plains, fuch as are thofe between the Alps and 
the Po. 

Immediately after the battle of Ticinus, all the p 0 ] y b. ;;; 
neighbouring Gauls, in emulation of each other, came 
in 'and furrendered themfelves to Hannibal, as they xx, ‘ 
had concerted at firft, fupplied him with munitions, 
and entered themfelves to ferve in his troops. And 
this, as Polybius has already obferved, was the prin¬ 
cipal reafon that induced that wife and able General, 
notwithftanding the fmall number and fatigue of his 
troops, to hazard an adtion, which was become his 
abfolute neceffity, as it was not in his power to re¬ 
turn back, had it been ever fo much in his will: be- 
caufe only a victory could make the Gauls declare in 
his favour, whofe aid was the foie refource he had in 
the prefent conjuncture. 

Hannibal having palfed the Po upon a bridge of 
boats, incamped near the enemy. The following 
night, about two thoufand foot and two hundred 
horfe of the Gauls, who ferved amongft the Romans 
as auxiliary troops, after having killed the guards of 
the gates of the Camp, went over to that of Hannibal. 

That General received them with many profeflionsof 
amity, and having promifed them great rewards, he 
fent them to their refpedtive homes, recommending it 
to them to engage their countrymen in his interefts. 

Scipio confidered this defertion of the Gauls as' the 
figiial of a general revolt, and did not doubt, that 
they would. fly' to arms like madmen, after having 
proceeded to fuch an excefs of perfidy. For this rea¬ 
fon, notwithftanding the pain which his wound gave 
him, he let out fecretly towards the end of the fol¬ 
lowing night, and having advanced towards the Tre- 
bia, a little river near Placentia, he incamped upon 
the eminences, where it was not eafy for the horfe to 
approach. His retreat was not fo fee ret as from the 

Ticinus. 
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A-R. 534-Ticinus. Hannibal having fent after him firft the 
A jig C ' Numidians, and afterwards all his cavalry, would 
have infallibly cut off his rear-guard, if the Nu¬ 
midians, through their avidity of plunder, had not 
thrown themfelves into the camp, which the Romans 
had juft abandoned. Whilft they were fearching 
every where without finding any thing to make them I 
amends for the time they loft, the enemy efcaped out | 
of their hands. And accordingly they immediately 
perceived the Romans employed in intrenching them- j 
felves on the other fide of the river, which they had 
time enough to pafs ; and all their advantage was 
confined to killing a fmall number of ftragglers, whom 
they found ftill on the fame fide with them. 

Scipio not being able to fupport the pain which 
the agitation of the march gave him, and believing 
it neceffary to wait for his collegue, whom he knew ' 
had been recalled from Sicily, chofe the ground by 
the fide of the river where he thought he might con¬ 
tinue with 1110ft fafety, and intrenched himfelf. Han¬ 
nibal was incamped not far from'thence. But, if his 
victory over the Roman cavalry gave him joy, the 
fcarcity of provifions, which augmented every day in 
an army obliged to march through an enemy’s coun¬ 
try, without any preparation for it on its route, gave 
him no lefs difquiet. This reduced him .to fend a 
party to * Claftidium, where the Romans had laid up 

* a great quantity of corn. The perfon whom he had 

charged with this expedition, tried at firft to make 
himfelf matter of that place by force. But Dafius 
of Brundufium, who commanded in it, having offered 
to deliver it up for money, he accepted that traitor’s 
propofal; in confequence of which it coft Hannibal 
only four hundred pieces of gold for what fubfifted 
his troops during the whole time that he continued in 
the neighbourhood ofTrebia. He treated the, gar- 
rifon, which had been put; into his hands with the 
place, favourably, in order to acquire the reputation 
of a general of great clemency in the beginning. 

* A fmall city between the Po and the Alps, 
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Whilft Hannibal was carrying on the war in Italy A.R. 554, 
by land, the Carthaginians afted by fea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sicily, and the other iflands near Italy. Liv. xxL 
Of twenty galleys of five benches of oars, which the 49> 5°* 
Carthaginians had put to fea to ravage the coafts of 
Italy, nine got to the ifland of Lipara, and eight to 
the Vulcanise. The three others were carried into the 
ftrait by a contrary wind. King Hiero, who was by 
accident then at Meflana, where he expected the Con- 
ful, having perceived them, fent out twelve galleys,- 
which took them without difficulty, and brought them 
into the port of that city. The prifoners taken in 
thofe fbips informed him, that befides the fleet of 
twenty galleys, of which they were part, there were 
thirty-five fhips more of the fame kind, which were 
coming to Sicily, in order to follicit the antient allies 
of the Carthaginians. That they believed this fecond 
fleet was principally defigned to take the city of Lily- 
baeum : but that it had been driven to the iflands 
iEgates by the fame ftorm as had difperfed them. ■ 

The King wrote immediately to M. iEmilius, Pnetor 
of Sicily, to give him this advice, and to apprize him 
of the arrival of the enemy. The Praetor immediately 
fent Lieutenants and Tribunes to Lilybaeum, and the 
neighbouring cities, with orders to keep the foldiers 
in readinefs, and efpecially to take care of Lilybaeum, 
in which the provifions and machines necefiary for war 
were laid up. At the fame time, he publifhed a decree, 
by which the mariners and foldiers, who were to ferve 
by fea, were required to prepare provifions for ten days, 
to carry them on board their fhips, arid to imbark the 
moment the fignal fhould be given for that purpofe. 

He alfo recommended it to thofe, who guarded the 
coafts, to redouble their vigilance, and to give notice 
of the arrival of the enemy’s fleet as foon as they per¬ 
ceived it at fea. In confequence, though the Cartha¬ 
ginians had regulated their courfe fo as to arrive at 
Lilybaeum in the night, they were however defcried 
at a confiderable diftance, becaufe the moon Ihone 
fright, and they came with their fails flying. The 

fentinds 
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A. R. 534. fentinels gave their fignal that inftant; the city took 
A *i8 C ' arms > an d £ h e Ihips were manned immediately. .The 
foldiers were divided, fo that fome fought on board 
the galleys, whilft the reft defended the walls and gates 
of the city. 

The Carthaginians, on their fide, feeing that the 
enemy were upon their guard, would not enter the 
port before day. They pafled the reft of the night in 
furling their fails, and preparing their (hips for battle. 
As foon as day appeared they flood out to fea, in or¬ 
der to have room enough to aft themfelves, and to 
give the enemy liberty to come out of the port. The 
Romans did not refufe battle, encouraged by the ad¬ 
vantage they remembered they had gained over the 
Carthaginians almoft in the fame place, and relying 
upon the number and valour of their foldiers. 

When the two fleets were out at fea, the Romans, 
full of ardor and confidence, prepared to meafure their 
force with that of the Carthaginians. The latter, on 
the contrary, endeavoured to avoid fighting man to 
man, lubftituting ftratagem to force, becaufe their 
hope was founded folely on the lightnefs and agility of 
their veflels, and not on their own courage. And in¬ 
deed they had abundance more people to work them, 
than to fight; and on boarding them there appeared 
far more mariners than foldiers. This difference of 
troops having leffened their boldnefs, and augmented 
that of the Romans, they immediately fled, leaving 
feven of their fhips at the mercy of the enemy, with 
feventeen hundred men, as well mariners as foldiers, 
amongft whom were three Carthaginians of the prin¬ 
cipal nobility. The Roman fleet retired without hav¬ 
ing fuffered any thing,, except one galley, which had 
received damage ; but however regained the port with 
the reft. 

The news of this battle had not yet been carried to 
Meffana, when the Conful Sempronius arrived there. 
In entering the port he found King Hiero, who was 
come to meet him with a fleet well equipped. That 
Prince having quitted his own Ihip to go on board 
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that of the Conful, exprefied his joy for his happy AJR. 534. 
arrival with his fleet and army, wifhed him all poffible ^ ’ 

fuccefs in Sicily, and afterwards acquainted him with 
the condition of the ifland, and the enterprize of the 
Carthaginians. He concluded with alluring him, 
that he would ferve the Romans in his advanced age 
with the fame zeal and courage, as he had given them 
proofs of in his youth. He told him, that he would 
lupply him gratis with provifions and cloaths for the 
legions, and the foldiers and mariners that ferved on 
board the fleet: That the enemy intended to attack 
Lilybseum, and the other maritime cities; and that 
there was reafon to fear that the love of novelty would 
induce a great number of Sicilians to fecond them. 

The Conful, upon this advice, believing he had no 
time to lofe, fet out for Lilybsum, accompanied by 
Hiero and his fleet.* They had not been long at fea, 
when they were informed of the battle, which had 
been fought near that city, and the defeat of the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

When they arrived at Lilybseum, Hiero took leave 
of the Conful, and retired with his fleet. Sempro- 
nius having recommended the care of the coaft to the 
Praetor, whom he left at Lilybseum, fet fail for 
Malta, where the Carthaginians had a garrifon. As 
foon as he appeared, Amilcar, the fon of Gifgo, who 
commanded in the ifland with about two thoufand 
men under him, were delivered up to him. Some 
days after he returned to Lilybasum, and himfelf and 
the Praetor fold all the prifoners they had taken, ex¬ 
cept the perfons of diftinftion. The Conful, feeing 
that Sicily had nothing farther to fear on that fjde, 
went to the * iflands Vulcanise, where it was report¬ 
ed, that the Carthaginian fleet lay in the road. But 
he did not find any of the enemy : they were fet out 
from thence in order to plunder the coafts of Italy. 

The Conful, at his return to Sicily, received ad- pdyb. ifi, 
vice of the defcent and ravages of the enemy’s fleet, I2 °* 

Liv. xxi* 

* North of Sicily* • 52 * 
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and at the fame time letters from the Senate, which in- 
2I g,' formed him of Hannibal’s arrival, and Ordered him 
to return direCtly to the aid of his collegue. Divided 
by fo many different cares, his firft was to embark 
his army, which he ordered to repair to Ariminum 
by the Upper, or Adriatic fea. He fent Sextus 
Pomponius his Lieutenant with twenty-feven galleys 
to cover Calabria, and all the maritime coaft of Italy. 
He left the Praetor M. fEmilius a complete fleet of 
fifty galleys. As for himlelf, after having put Sicily 
into a condition of defence, he coafted Italy with ten 
fhips, and landed at Ariminum, where he found his 
army, and marched with it to join his collegue near 
Trebia. 

In confequence the' Confuls were joined with all 
the troops of the Commonwealth ; # and it was expect¬ 
ed, that the two armies' would foon come to a battle. 
Hannibal had approached the camp of the Romans,, 
from which he was feparated only by the little river. 
The proximity of the armies occafioned frequent fkir- 
mifhes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head of a 
body of cavalry, gained an inconfiderable advantage 
over a party of the Carthaginians ; but one that much 
augmented the good opinion that General had already 
conceived of his own merit. 

_ - b — This flight fuccefs feemed a compleat victory" to 
a^i—W! him. He boafted with much felf-complaCency of 
Liv. xxi. having beat the enemy in the firfl: encounter, in a kind 
App. S7 3i 7 .°f %ht wherein his collegue had been defeated, and 
of having thereby revived the languid courage of the 
Romans. Determined to come to a decifive aCtion 
as foon as poffible, he thought it neceffary, for the 
fake of decency, to confult Scipio, whom he found 
of an entirely different opinion. “ That Conful re- 
prefented, that if time was given the new levies to 
' exercife themfelves during the winter, they would be 
much more capable of fervice the next campaign; 
that the natural levity and inconftancy of the Gauls 
would by degrees divide them from Hannibal ; that 
himfelf was not entirely well of his wound ■, and that 
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when he ffiould be in a condition to aft, his prefence A.R-sh* 
might be of fome life in a general affair : and he con- A jj' 8 C ‘ 
eluded with earnestly defiring him to go no farther.” 

How folid foever thefe reafons were, Sempronius 
could not relifti them, or at leafl he had no regard to 
them. He faw fixteen thoufand Romans, and twenty 
thoufand allies under his command, without includ¬ 
ing the cavalry: a compleat army confifted then of 
that number of troops, when the two Confuls were in 
the field together. The enemy’s army, though aug¬ 
mented by the Gauls, was not fo numerous. The 
conjunfture fieemed to him entirely favourable. He 
faid openly, “ that both officers and foldiers. delired 
a battle, except his collegue, whofe courage being 
more weakened by his wound than his body, could 
not bear to hear of coming to blows. But was it juft, 
that every body fhould grow languid with him ? What 
more did he expeft ? Had he, any hopes, that a third 
Conful and a new army were to come to his aid ? • 

What a grief, faid he, would it be to our anceftors, 
if they faw two Confuls at the head of two great 
armies, tremble before the fame Carthaginians, whom 
they in times paft attacked within the very walls of 
Carthage ?” 

He talked in the fame manner both amongft the 
foldiers, and even in the tent of Scipio. A perfonal 
view made him think and fpeak in this manner. The 
time for the eleftion of new Confuls which approach¬ 
ed, made him fear, that a fucceflor would be fent 
him, before he could come to blows with Hannibal; 
and he thought it necefiary to take the advantage of 
his collegue’s illnefs, to fecure all the glory of the 
viftory to himfelf. As he did not confult the proper 
time for the fervice, fays Polybius, but for himfelf, 
he could not fail of taking bad meafures. Accord-, 
ingly he ordered the troops to hold themfelves in rea- 
di'nefs for a battle. 

This was all Hannibal defired •, who held it for a 
maxim, that a general who has advanced into an 
enemy’s or a foreign country, and.has formed an ex- 

Vol. III. B b traordinary 
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A. R. 534. traordinary enterprize, has no other refource, than 
A *i8 . C * continually to keep up the hopes of his allies by fome 
new exploit. Knowing that he had to do only with 
new raifed troops of no experience, he was defirous 
to take the advantage of the ardor of the Gauls, who 
demanded to fight, and of Scipio’s abfertce, whom his 
wound would not permit to be prefent in the battle. 
And laftly, he faw that the poft he occupied was the 
moft advantageous that could be chofen for his nu- 
merous cavalry and elephants, in which the principal 
force of his army confifted, to aft in. Animated by 
all thefe motives, his only thought was to lay an am- 
bufcade,. from which the ralhnels of Sempronius pro- 
mifed him good fuccefs. 

Between the two armies there was a fpot, which 
Hannibal judged proper for this defign. It was an 
open plain wherein there was a rivulet. Its banks of 
lufficient height, were befides covered with bufhes 
and brambles, and near it were hollows of depth 
enough to hide even cavalry. He knew, that an am- 
bufcade was often more fure in a flat and level country, 
but bufhy as this was, than in woods, becaufe lefs fuf- 
pefted. He ordered Mago his brother to poll him- 
felf here with two thoufand horfe and foot. He made 
his Numidian cavalry pafs the Trebia, with orders to 
advance at day-break to the very gates of the enemy’s 
camp,- in order to draw them on to a battle; and to 
repafs the river in retiring, to induce the Romans alfo 
to pafs it; and to enter the plain. What he forefaw 
did not fail to happen. The hot-headed Sempronius. 
firft lent all his cavalry againft the Numidians, then 
fix thoufand light-armed troops, who were foon follow¬ 
ed by all the reft of the army. The Numidians gave 
way with defign. The Romans purfued them with 
ardor. 

That day there was a very cold fog, and abundance 
of fnow fell. As the Conful had made the men and 
horfes quit the camp with precipitation, and without 
either having taken any nourifhment, or given them 
any other prefervative againft the inconveniences of 
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the place and feafon, they were benumbed with cold, 
which became ftill more intenfe in proportion as they 
approached the river. But when in purfuing the 
Numidiaris, who had fled exprefsly to draw them on, 
the foot had entered the water up to their breads, 
which the rain had fwelled extremely the night before, 
their limbs were chilled and penetrated with cold to 
fuch a degree, that they could fcarce fupport their 
arms ; befides what they differed by hunger, not 
having ate the whole day, which was now much ad¬ 
vanced. 

This was not the cafe with Hannibal’s foldiers. 
By his order they had kindled fires before their tents, 
and rubbed all their limbs with oil, which was dis¬ 
tributed by companies, in order to render them the 
more fupple : they had alfo refrefired themfelves en¬ 
tirely at their eafe. We fee here the advantage of 
having a General of attention and forefight, whofe 
vigilance nothing efcapes. 

As foon as the Romans had quitted the river, Han¬ 
nibal, who waited that moment, made his troops ad¬ 
vance. The Conful, feeing that the enemy, in facing 
about, treated his horfe roughly, had cauied a retreat 
to be founded and recalled them. Both fides then 
prepared for battle. The two Generals drew up their 
armies in the following manner. 

Hannibal ported the (lingers and light-armed troops 
in the front line, who amounted to about eight thou- 
fan 4 men. Behind them he drew up his infantry in 
one line, to the number of twenty thoufand men, 
Gauls, Spaniards, and Africans. He divided his 
cavalry on the two wings, which, including the Gauls, 
amounted to above ten thoufand men; and ftrength- 
ened thofe two wings with his elephants, part of which 
he placed before the right, and part before the left. 

Sempronius drew up his foot, confifting of fix and 
thirty thoufand men, in three lines, according to the 
cuftom of the Romans. His cavalry, which confifted 
of four thoufand men, was divided on the two wings. 
The light-armed troops were ported along the whole 
B b 2 • front. 
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A.R. 534. front. According to this difpofition, the Roman 
Ant:, c. arm y mu ft have been much exceeded in front by that 
21 ‘ of the Carthaginians. , 

When they advanced* the light-armed troops on 
both fides began the adtion, which at firft was no lefs 
favourable to the Carthaginians than difadvantageous 
to the Romans. On the fide of the latter were fol- 
diers who had fuffered hunger and cold from early in 
the morning, moft of whofe darts had been difcharged 
in attacking the Numidians; and thofe that remained 
were fo heavy with having been foaked in the water, 
that they could be of no ufe. The horfe and the 
whole army were in no better condition to a<ft. There 
was nothing of this kind on the fide of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Frefh, vigorous, and full of ardor, nothing 
prevented them from doing their duty. 

Accordingly, affoon as the light-armed troops were 
retired into the intervals of the lines, and the heavy¬ 
armed infantry were engaged, the Carthaginian horfe, 
which far exceeded the Roman cavalry in number and 
vigour, fell upon the latter with fuch force and impe- 
tuofity, that they broke and put it to flight in a mo¬ 
ment. The flank of the Roman foot being then un¬ 
covered, the light-armed troops of the Carthaginians, 
and the Numidian horfe, returned to the .charge, fell 
upon the flanks of the Romans, put them into difor- 
der, and made them incapable of defending themlelves 
againft thofe who attacked them in front. The battle 
was hotteft on both fides in the centre of the heavy- 
armed infantry. The Romans-, defended themfelves 
there with a courage, or rather a fury, that nothing 
could overcome. At this inftantxhe Numidians quitted 
their ambufcade, charged the legions who fought in 
the centre, and put them into extreme confufion. 
The two wings, that is to fay, the troops on the right 
and left of the centre, attacked in front by the ele¬ 
phants, and in flank by the light-armed troops, were 
driven headlong into the river.- As to the centre, 
thofe who were in the rear, could not keep their 
. ground, againft the Numidians, who had charged 

6 them 
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them behind, and were entirely put to flight: the 
reft, who were in the front and on the firft line, forced 
by an happy neceflity to fight in defpair, after having 
defeated the Gauls, and part of the Africans, opened 
themfelves a way through the Carthaginians. Then 
feeing that they could neither aid their wings, which 
had been entirely put to the rout, nor return to their 
camp, which the Numidian cavalry, the river, and 
the rain oppofed, they drew up in clofe order, and 
took the route of Placentia, to which they retreated 
without danger, to the number of at leaft ten thou- 
fand men. 

Moft of the reft who ftaid behind perifhed upon 
the banks of the river, either crulhed to pieces by the 
elephants, or put to the fword by the horfe. Thofe 
who could efcape, as well foot as horfe, joined the 
grofs of the infantry of whom we have juft fpoke, and 
followed it to Placentia. The Carthaginians purfued 
the enemy to the river, where the rigour of the wea¬ 
ther ftopped them, and made them return to their 
intrenchments. The victory was compleat, and the 
lofs inconfiderable. Only a very fmall number of 
Spaniards and Africans .remained upon the place. 
The Gauls fufFered moft, and the whole army exceed¬ 
ingly by the rain and fnow. Abundance of men and 
horfes perifned with cold, and only a fmall number of 
the elephants could be faved. 

The night following, the Romans who had ftaid 
behind to guard the camp, pafied the Trebia without 
being perceived by the enemy, in diecr of a violent 
rain, which fell with a great noife. And perhaps ex¬ 
hausted with the, fatigue of the day, and having abun¬ 
dance of wounded, they only feigned not to perceive 
them, and gave them time to retire to Placentia. 

The lofs of the battle was only fb be imputed to 
the rafhnefs and blind prefumption of the Conful, 
who, notwithftanding the wife remonftrances of his 
collegue, hurried on to a battle in a conjuncture, when 
every thing was again!! him-- The bad fuccefs was 
a juft punilhment of his vanity, but not the remedy 
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of it. To conceal his fhame and defeat, he fent cou¬ 
riers to Rome, who faid no more than that a battle 
had been fought, in which the Roman army would 
have been victorious, if it had not been for the bad 
weather. At firfb nobody fufpeCted the truth of this 
news. But the whole particulars of the aCtion arrived 
food after: that the Carthaginians had defeated the 
Conful’s army, and taken his camp ; that part of the 
-legions had retired and taken refuge in the neighbour¬ 
ing colonies ; that all the Gauls had made an alliance 
with Hannibal; and that the army had no munitions, 
but what came from the fea by the Po. 

This news occafioned fo much terror in the city, 
that the people every moment expeCted to fee the vic¬ 
torious army arrive before their walls, without having 
any means for defending themfelves. They faid, that 
after the defeat of Scipio at the Ticinus, they had re¬ 
called Sempronius from Sicily, and ordered him to go 
to the aid of his collegue. But after the defeat of 
two Confuls, and two Confulary armies, what other 
leaders, what other legions, could they oppofe to the 
victorious enemy! 

Thefe fad reflections did not long engrofs the Ro¬ 
mans. They confidered how to prevent the confe- 
quences of fo unfortunate an event. Great prepara¬ 
tions were made for the following campaign: garri- 
fons were put into the towns, and troops were fent into 
Sardinia and Sicily, as alfo to Tarentum, and all the 
important polls. Sixty galleys were fitted out of five 
benches of oars, and deputies difpatched to Hiero to 
demand aid. That King fent them five hundred 
Cretans, and a thoufand heavy-armed foot. To con¬ 
clude, no meafures were omitted, that the conjuncture 
made necefiary. For, adds Polybius, fuch are the 
Romans in general and particular; the more reafon 
they have to fear, the more formidable they become. 
The firll thing they did, was to make the Conful 
Sempronius return from the army to prefide in the 
aflembly, for the election of Confuls. Cn. Servilius 
and C. Flaminius were chofen. We fhall foon fee of 
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what charader the latter was, after we have feen what 5, • 
pafled the fame year in Spain. 

Cn. Cornelius Scipio, to whom Publius his brother Polyb. M 
hid left the command of the naval army, having fet 
out from the mouths of the Rhone with all his fleet, 60, 6i. 
arrived at * Emporia. He befieged all the cities 
upon that coaft as far as ,the Iberus that refufed to 
furrender, and treated thofe who fubmitted volunta¬ 
rily with abundance of lenity. He took great care, 
that the latter fnould fuffer no hurt, and put good 
garrifons into the new conquefts he had made. Then 
penetrating into the country at the head of his army, 
that had already been augmented by a great number 
of the Spanifh people, who became his allies in pro¬ 
portion as he advanced into the country, he fometimes 
received cities into his alliance, and fometimes took 
them by force, as they lay on his route. 

Hannibal had given the government of that pro¬ 
vince on this fide of the Iberus to Hanno, and ordered 
him to keep it in the interefts of the Carthaginians. 

To put a Hop to the progrefs of the Romans, before 
the whole country fhould have declared for them, he 
incamped in their view, and offered them battle. 

Scipio accepted it with joy, becaufe not being able to 
avoid having both Afdrubal and Hanno to deal with, 
he chofe rather to fight them feparately, than to have 
them both upon his hands at the fame time. The 
vidory coft them little. He killed fix thoufand of 
the enemy, took the General himfelf with fome of 
his principal officers, and two thoufand prifoners, 
with thole who had been left to guard the camp, of 
which he made himfelf matter, as well as of f Sciffis, 
a neighbouring city, which, he took by ftorm. The 
plunder of it was very confiderable, becaufe thofe 
who had gone with Hannibal to Italy, had left their 
equipages in it. 

Before the news of this defeat had fpread, Afdrubal 
had pafled the Iberus with eight thoufand foot and a 

* Now called Empurjus in Catalonia. 

+ There is no trace of this city in the ancient geographers. 

B b 4 thou- 
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A.R.534. thoufand horfe, in order to meet Scipio, imagining 
A "i8 . C * that he was on y arr i ve d in Spain. Blit-when he 
was apprized of Hanno’s lofs of the battle and his 
camp near Sciflis, he turned towards the fea. Not 
far from + Taraco he found the mariners and foldiers 
of Scipio’s fleet, negligently difperfed about the coun¬ 
try, in eflfebl of the fecurity with w r hich the good 
fuccefs of • their land-army had infpired them ; and 
having detached his horfe againft them, a great num¬ 
ber of them were put to the fword, and the reft dri¬ 
ven to their Ihips. He afterwards retired, and repaf- 
fing the Iberus with his army, took up his winter- 
quarters - in New Carthage, where he applied himfelf 
wholly in making new preparations, and iti guarding 
the country on that fide of the river. 

Cn. Scipio, on returning to his fleet, puniflied thofe 
who had neglecfted their duty •, and having united both 
armies, that of the fea with the land-forces, he took 
up his winter-quarters at Taraco. There dividing the 
fpoils amongft the foldiers with a ftrift regard to juf- 
tice, he gained their affection, and made them ardently 
defire the continuance of a war, from which they de¬ 
rived fuch great advantages. And this was the ftate 
of affairs in Spain. 

liv. xxi. Hannibal, after the battle of Trebia, went upon 
fome other expeditions, but of no great importance. 
The rigour of the feafon obliged him to give his troops 
fome reft after fo many labours.., Affoon as the leaft 
fign of fpring appeared, he drew them ojut of their 
winter-quarters to make them march into Hetruria, 
with delign either to bring over the inhabitants of that 
country by gentle methods, or to fubjeft them by force, 
as he had the Gauls and Ligurians. 

For this purpofe it was neceffary for him to pafs the 
Apennine mountains, where he .was furprized by fo- 
dreadful a ftorm, that what he had fuffered in paffing 
'the Alps, feemed lefs terrible, in the comparifon. A 
prodigious high wind, mingled with rain, drove dir 

f City of Catalonia. Ilod, Tarragona. 
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reftly into their faces with fuch violence, that they 5 ^ 4 " 
were reduced either to abandon their arms, or to be 3 j' s> * 
beat down if they attempted to oppofe the impetuofity 
of the hurricane. But, when the wind took away 
their breath, they turned their backs, and flood ftill 
for fome time in that condition. The thunder and 
lightning with which its dreadful claps were attended, 
deprived them at once of the ufe of their eyes and ears, 
fo that they were ftruck with terror, and remained in 
a manner immoveable. The rain at length ceafed: 
but, as is the ufual confequence, the wind rifing ftill 
higher, they were obliged to incamp in the fame place 
where the ftorm furprized them. This was a new and 
as arduous a fatigue to them as the firft. For they 
could neither fpeed nor pitch the tents, the wind ei¬ 
ther tearing them out of their hands, or driving them 
out of their places. And at the fame time the water, 
which the wind had raifed, having condenfed and 
froze on the tops of the mountains, fo great a quantity 
of fnow and hail fell, that abandoning an ineffeflual 
labour, they all threw themfelves on the ground, 
overwhelmed under the weight of their tents and ha¬ 
bits, rather than covered by them. The cold which 
enfued was fo fharp and penetrating, that the horfes 
as well as the men endeavoured in vain to rife, during 
a great while, their nerves being become fo fliff, that 
it was impofiible for them to bend or make ufe of 
their members. When they had recovered a little 
ftrength and courage, in effedt of the pains and agita¬ 
tion they gave themfelves, they began to kindle fires 
from fpace to fpace, which was a great relief to them, 
and feemed to reftore them to life. Hannibal re¬ 
mained two days in this place as if befieged, and did 
not quit it till after having loft a great number of men 
and horfes, with feven. of the elephants, which had 
furvived the battle of Trebia. ' . - 

On his defcent from the Apennines, he incamped ten L!v * XJ d- 
miles from Placentia. The next day he marched in S5 ‘*~‘ 
queft of the enemy with twelve thoufand foot and five 
thoufand horfe. Sempronius,- who was already returned 

from 
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A. R. 5H- from Rome, did not decline the battle. The two armies 
A ais C * were t ^ ien ^ ut a ^ ea S ue diftant from each other. The 
next day they marched with equal ardor to a battlewhich 
was long difputed, and in which both Tides had alter¬ 
nately the advantage. In the firft charge, the Romans 
• were fo much fuperior to the Carthaginians, that after 
having put them to flight, they purfued them as far as 
their camp, and even endeavoured to force it. But 
Hannibal having polled a fmall body of troops at the 
gates, fuflkient however to defend the entrance, or¬ 
dered the reft to keep in clpfe order in the middle of 
the camp, till he gave them the fignal to fally, and 
attack the enemy. It was now about three in the af¬ 
ternoon, when Sempronius, having fatigued his troops 
ineffedlually, ordered a retreat to be founded. As 
foon as Hannibal perceived the Romans retiring, he 
made his cavalry march out on the right and left. 
The aflion had been moft bloody, if the day had per¬ 
mitted it to be of any continuance. Night feparated 
the combatants, dreadfully furious againft each other. 
The number of the dead in confequence did not an- 
fwer the animofity with which they fought. The lofs 
on both fides did not amount to fix hundred foot, 
and three hundred horfe: but that of the Romans 
was confiderable more by the rank than number of 
their dead; becaufe many Knights, five legionary 
PrafeSos. Tribunes, and three Generals of the allies, were left 
upon the place. 

After this battle, Hannibal retired into Liguria, 
where the inhabitants, as a proof of their fidelity, 
upon his arrival delivered up to him C. Fulvius and 
C. Lucretius two Quaeftors, two legionary Tribunes, 
and five Knights, almoft all of them Senators. Sem¬ 
pronius retired towards Lucca. .. 

During * this winter, feveral prodigies happened 
Liv. xxi. at R omej anc i i n the neighbourhood: or “ to fpeak 
more juftly, a great number were reported, to which 

• Romas aut circa urbem multa, ea Jbieine, prodigia faftaaut 
(quod evenire folet motis femel in religionem animis) multa nunci- 
ata, & temere credita funt. Liv« . ' 

peo- 
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people gave credit lightly enough, as it happens, A -R. j 34. 
when once fuperftition has taken poiTefiion of their c ' 
minds.” Thefe words of Livy are remarkable, and 
fhew, that he was neither fo credulous nor fo fuper- 
ftitious as. many have imagined him. All the ceremo¬ 
nies prefcribed in the like cafes were very fcrupuloufly 
performed, and the minds of the people much quieted, 
after facrifices were offered, and vows made to the 
Gods according to the direction of the Sibyl’s books. 

Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius were Confuls eledt. Liv. xxl. 
The latter had made himfelf known long before for 6j * 
his turbulent and feditious difpofition, incapable ei¬ 
ther of taking his meafures with wifdom, or of 
giving them up after having once refolved upon 
them. We have feen him engaged in violent con- 
tefts with the Senate during his Tribunelhip; and 
again in his firft Confulfhip, firfl concerning the 
Confulfhip itfelf, which they were for having him 
abdicate, and then on account of his triumph, of 
which they undertook to deprive him. He had 
alfo rendered himfelf odious to them, upon the occa- 
fion of a new law, which Q. Claudius had carried 
againft their order, Flaminius having been the only 
perfon of the Senators that had fupported him in that 
enterprize. By this law it was prohibited for any 
Senator to have a bark of more than three hundred 
amphora in burden, which was about 15625 pounds, 
or about eight tons, fea-computation.> Claudius 
conceived a veffel of thefe dimenfions fufficient for 
bringing the growth of the Senators lands to Rome, 
and that it was unworthy of their rank to make ufe of 
fhips of burthen to carry the grain and fruits of others 
for hire. The hatred of the Senate ferved only to 
acquire him the favour of the People, who, out of a 
blind affe&ion for him, railed him a fecond time to 
the Confulfhip. 

fie was convinced, that the Senate, to be revenged 
of him, would keep him at Rome, either by alledging 
bad omens, obliging him to celebrate the Feri® La¬ 
tin®, or haying recourfe to fome of the ufual pretexts 

for 
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A. R. 534. for retarding the departure of the Confuls. Refolved 
A »i 8, C " 3:0 cut ^ 10rt th°^ e difficulties, he pretended bufinefs 
in the country 3 and having left Rome, he fet out fe- 
cretly for his province, whilft he was ftill in a private 
capacity. This evafion, when made public, exafpe-. 
-rated the Senators the more, who were already much 
incenfed againft him. They talked publickly, “ That 
Flaminius had declared war, not only againft the Se¬ 
nate, but the Gods themfelves. That having been 
made Conful the firft time contrary to the aufpices, 
which oppofed his election, he had derided both the 
Gods and men, who united in forbidding him to give 
battle. That now, actuated by the reproaches which 
his confcience made him of his impiety, he had 
avoided appearing in the Capitol, and performing 
there the auguft ceremony of entering into the Con- 
fulfhip, that he might not be obliged to invoke great 
Jupiter on fo folemn an occafion; that he might nei¬ 
ther fee nor confult the Senate, whom he was the only 
one that hated of all the Romans, and by whom he 
knew he deferved to be hated; that he might with¬ 
draw himfelf from the moil auguft and moil indifpen- 
fible ceremonies; that he might avoid making the 
ufual vows in the Capitol for the profperity of the 
Commonwealth and himfelf; and afterwards fet out 
for his province with the honourable marks of his dig¬ 
nity. That he had, quitted Rome by ftealth like the 
meaneft fervant in his army, without being preceded 
by the Lidtors, without having the Fafces carried be¬ 
fore him, almoft as if he left his country in order to 
go into banifhment. Did he believe it more honour¬ 
able and decent for himfelf and the Roman Common¬ 
wealth to perform fo facred and fo fplendid a cere¬ 
mony at Ariminum than at Rome, and in the houfe 
of a ftranger, than in the prefence of his houffiold 
Gods ?” 

The complaints of the whole Senate, and the De*- 
puties fent to him to oblige him to return, had no ef- 
fedt upon him. He entered upon office at Ariminum ; 
and having received two legions from §empronius, 

one 
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one of the laft year’s Confuls, and two from the Prae¬ 
tor C. Atilius, he palled the Apennines, in order to 
enter Hetruria. 


Cn. 'Servilius. 



C. Flaminius II. ' ’ 

7 ' 

Servilius entered upon office at Rome on the Ides, Liv. xxii. 
that is to fay, the 15th of March, the day fixed then 
for that ceremony ; and affembled the Senate, in or¬ 
der to confult them concerning the operations of the 
campaign which he was going to open. This delibe¬ 
ration gave room for renewing their reproaches againft 
Flaminius. They complained, that they had created 
two Confuls and had but one. That Flaminius could 
not be deemed as fuch, having fet out from Rome 
without either authority or aufpices. That it was at 
the Capitol that the Confuls received thofe two qua¬ 
lifications, in the prefence of the Gods and of 
the Roman citizens, after having celebrated the La- 
tine games, and offered the cuftomary facrifices upon 
the Alban mountain, and to the molt high Jupiter; 
and not in his province, and a ftrange country, whi¬ 
ther he went only in quality of a private perfon. Ser¬ 
vilius, after having received their inftrudtions, repair¬ 
ed with his troops to Ariminum, in order to Ihut up 
the paffes on that fide againft the enemy. 

He left Rome in great perplexity. The fears of 
the public were increafed by the prodigies related 
from all parts. Sacrifices, proceffions, and prayers 
were ordered to be made in all the temples. Amongft 
many other adts of religion, a public feaft was given, 
and the * feaff of Saturn, which continued a day and 
a night, was proclaimed. This ceremony was made 
an annual feftival, which the People were ordered to 
celebrate for ever. I lhall relate the circumftances of 
it at the end of this fedtion. 

* This feftival was inftituted almoft three hundred years before, 

Liv. ii. 21. ^ It was only revived now. 


Hannl- 
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c S ‘ Hannibal wintered in Gallia Cifalpina, where he 
„* 7 . * treated the prifoners of war in a different manner, ac- 
Polyb. iii. cording to their being Romans or allies. He kept 
the Romans in prifons, and fcarce allowed them the 
neceffaries of life : whereas he aCted with all poflible 
lenity in refpedt to their allies. He affembled them 
one day, and told them, “ that he had not come thi¬ 
ther with intent to make war upon them, but to take 
their defence upon him againft the Romans: that 
therefore if they underftood their own interefts, they 
ought to efpoufe his party, as he had paffed the Alps 
with no other view than to reinftate the Italians in their 
liberty, and to affift them in recovering the cities and 
countries out of which they had been driven by the 
Romans.” After this difcourfe, he fent them home 
to their own countries without ranfom. This was a 
ftratagem, to feparate the people of Italy from the 
Romans, to induce them to join him, and to make 
all thofe, whofe cities or ports had been fubjeCted by 
the Romans, take arms in his favour. 

Ibid. _ It was in the fame winter-quarters that he conceived 
Liv.xxn. a tj*uly Carthaginian ftratagem. He was furrounded 
App. 316. by a fickle and inconftant people, and the tie con¬ 
tracted with them was ftill entirely recent. He had 
reafon to apprehend, that on a change of difpofition 
in refpedt to him, they might form defigns againft 
him, and attempt upon his life. For his fecurity 
therefore he caufed perukes and habits to be made 
for all different ages and fometimes wore one kind 
and fometimes another, and difguifed himfelf fo of¬ 
ten, that not only thofe who faw him go backwards 
and forwards, but even his friends, could hardly 
know him. 

Polyb. iii. The Gauls in the mean time fuffered the war to be 
Liv. xxii. m ade in their country with great impatience. The 
». hopes of booty had been their foie inducement to fol¬ 

low Hannibal. They faw, that inftead of enriching 
themfelves at the expence of others, their country, be¬ 
come the theatre of the war, was equally harraffed by 
the winter-quarters of both armies. Hannibal had 

every 
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every thing to fear from this difcontent, which already A.r. 535’ 
broke out in murmurs, and complaints fufficiently 
public. To prevent their effedts, afioon as winter 
was over he made hafte to decamp. He knew, that 
Flaminius was arrived at Arretium in Hetruria, and 
diredted his march that way. He began by confult- 
ing thofe who knew the country belt, in order to 
judge what route he Ihould take for approaching the 
enemy. Many were pointed out to him, which did 
not pleafe him, becaufe too long, and becaufe they 
expofed him to being traverfed by the enemy. There 
was one which lay through certain marlhes. This 
was moft to his liking, becaufe it agreed beft with 
the ardent defire he had of coming to blows with the 
Conful, before his collegue could have joined him; 
and he gave it the preference. On its being ru¬ 
moured in the army, every body was terrified. 

There was not a man that did not tremble at the 
thoughts of the fatigues and dangers they fhould un¬ 
dergo in palling thofe marlhes, which the Anio befides 
had overflowed for fome days. 

Hannibal, having been well informed, that the P°'y b - ii: * 
bottom was good, decamped, and compofed his ad- iiv.’ xxii. 
vanced guard of Africans, Spaniards, and all his bell *• 
troops. With thefe he mixed the baggage, in order, 
if they were obliged to flop, that they Ihould be in 
want of nothing. The main body was compofed of 
Gauls ; and the cavalry formed the rear-guard. He 
had given the command of it to Mago, with orders 
to make the Gauls advance either by fair means or 
force, in cafe they lhould take dilguft through terror, 
and be for going back. 

The Spaniards and Africans got over with no great 
difficulty, becaufe as nobody had pafied the marlh 
before them, it was tolerably firm under foot. Be¬ 
fides which they were foldiers enured to fatigues, and 
accuftomed to this kind of toils. It was not the fame 
when the Gauls paired. The marlh had been poached 
by thofe who had gone over it before. They could 
not advance without extreme difficulty j and, as they 

were 
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A.R. 5J5. were little ufed to fuch laborious marches, they did 
not fupport this without the utmoft impatience. 
However, it was impoflible for them to go back : the 
horfe prefling them forwards continually. It muft be 
owned,, that the whole army had abundance to fuffer; 
During four days and three nights they never had 
their feet out of water. But the Gauls buffered more 
than all the reft, moft of the carriage-beafts perifhed 
in the mud, and even then did not ceafe to be of fome 
ufe. Upon their packs out of the water the foldiers 
flept at leaft fome part of the night. A great number 
of horfes loft their hoofs. Hannibal himfelf, upon 
the only elephant that remained, had all the difficulty 
in the world to get out of it. A defluxion, that fell 
upon his eyes, occafioned as well by the alternate 
heats and colds ufual enough in the beginning of 
the fpring, as by being continually awake, and the 
grofs vapours of the marfh, tormented him exceflively. 
And as the conjuncture would not buffer him to ftop, 
in order to his being cured, this accident coft him an 
eye. , 

Polyb. iii. When he had with great difficulty got over thefe 
Liv. xxii. wet anc ^ mar % Lnds, he incamped in the firft dry 
j. ' ’ place he found, in order to give his troops fome re- 

frelhment. Having been informed by his fcouts, that 
the army of the enemy was ftill in the neighbourhood 
of Arretium, he applied himfelf with infinite attention 
to know, on the one fide, the defigns and character 
of the Conful, and on the other, the fltuation of the 
country, the means he was to ufe for having provii 
fions, the ways by which they could be brought to 
his camp ; and all the things in general that could be 
of advantage to him in the prefent conjuncture : cares 
highly worthy of a great Captain, and of one that 
does not aCt by chance. He knew in confequence, 
that the country between * Fefulae and Arretium was' 
the moft fertile of Italy; that it had cattle, corn, 
and all the fruits which the earth produces for the 

* Cities of Tufcany. Hod, Fiefole Sc Arrizzo, 
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nourilhment of man, in abundance. As to Flami- szs~ 
nius, that he was a man of an happy turn for infinuat- ”,‘ 7 . ' 
ing himfelfinto the favour of the populace ,; but who, 
v/ithout any talents either for government or war, had 
an high opinion of his own capacity for both, and 
for that reafon neither confulted any body, nor heark¬ 
ened to' any advice: for the reft, that he was hot, 
fiery, and bold even to rafhnefs. Hannibal concluded 
from hence, that if he ruined the country before his 
eyes, he fhould infallibly draw him on to a battle. 

He negledted nothing that could provoke the fiery 
temper of his adverfary, and affuredly hurry him 
into the vices natural' to him. Accordingly leaving 
the Roman army on the left, he moved on the right 
towards Fefulm ; and putting all to fire and fword in 
the fineft country of Hetruria, difplayed to the eyes 
of the Conful as much ravage and defolation as was 
pofiible. Flaminius was not of a difpofition to re- Polyb. Hi. 
main quiet in his camp, even though Hannibal had x? ;;. 
lain ftill in his. But when he faw the lands of the 3. 
allies ravaged before his face, and that-the pillage of A PP ,JI9 ' 
them was carried off with impunity, and the'fmoke 
on all fides denounced the entire ruin of the coun¬ 
try, he believed it a difgrace to him, that Hannibal 
fhould march triumphantly through the middle of 
Italy, ready to advance to the very gates of Rome, 
without any refiftance. It was to no purpofe, that 
thofe who formed the council of war endeavoured to 
perfuade him “ to prefer the fafeft choice to that 
which feemed the molt glorious -, to wait for his -col- 
legue, in order to aft in concert with all the forces 
of the Commonwealth; and to content himfelf in 
the mean time with detaching the cavalry and light¬ 
armed foot, to prevent the enemy from ravaging the 
country with fo much licence and impunity.” Fla¬ 
minius could not hear this wife difcourfe without in¬ 
dignation. He quitted the council abruptly, and at 
the fame time gave the fignal for the march and 
battle. “ Yes, no doubt,” laid lie, “ let us flay 
“ here with our arms .acrofs before'the walls of Ar- 
Vol. III. C c retium. 
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A. R. 535 - “ retium. For this is our country •, our houfhold 
nt.^c. tt q 0( j s are h ere4 Let us f u ff er Hannibal, efcaped 
“ out of our hands, to ruin Italy with impunity, 
“ and putting all to fire and fword before him, to 
“ arrive at the gates of Rome. And as for us, let 
“ us take great care not to llir from hence, till a de- 
" cree of the Senate comes to fetch Flaminius from 
“ Arretium, as of old Camillus from Veii, to the 
“ aid of his country.” 

On faying thefe words, he leaped upon his horfe. 
Rut the beaft fell down, and threw him head fore- 
moll to the ground. All who were prefent were 
frightened by this accident, as a bad omen. As for 
Divin' 6 k‘ m ’ t00 ^ no not * ce °f it- The officer, who pre- 
1. 77 .' fided at the aufpices having informed him, that the 
chickens would not eat, and that it was neceffary to 
put off the battle to another day : “ And fuppofe they 
“ ffiould take a fancy not to eat then,” fays Flami¬ 
nius, “ what muff one do, pray ?” “ Keep ftill,” re¬ 
plied the officer. “ O wonderful aufpices,” cried 
Flaminius! “ If the chickens are hungry, one may 
“ give battle; but if they won’t eat becaufe they 
“ have had their fill, one muff by all means take care 
“ not to fight.” He then gave orders to pull up the 
colours, and follow him. At that inftant one came 
to tell him, that a ftandard-bearer with all his force 
could not pull his enfign out of the ground, where it 
had been fixed in the ufual manner. Flaminius, 
without expreffing the leaft furprize, turning, towards 
the perfon who brought him this news: “ Don’t you 
“ alfo bring me letters from the Senate,” laid he, 
tc to prevent me from giving battle. Begone; and 
“ tell the ftandard-bearer, if fear has froze his hands, 
“ to dig round the ftaff of his enfign, and he’ll get it 
“ out, I warrant him.” 

The army then began to march. Whilft the Ge¬ 
neral’s prefumption infpired the foldiers with a kind 
of joy, who were ftruck with his air of confidence, 
without being capable of weighing his motives for 
it; the principal officers, who had been of a con¬ 
trary 
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trary opinion in the council, were the moft terrified A. R. sis j' 
by the two prodigies, of which they had juft been 
witnelTes. 

Hannibal, in the mean time, advanced continually p 0 ]yb. hi. 
towards Rome, with Cortona on his left, and the lake 
of Thrafymenus on his right. When he haw that the 4 _k xxn ’ 
Conful approached, he ftudied his ground, in order to Plat.- in 1 
give battle to his advantage. On his march he came i ab ' 17 ‘' 
to a very level and fpacious valley, fkirted on each 
fide with two ridges of mountains, and clofed at the 
end with a fteep hill of difficult accefs. At the en¬ 
trance lay the lake, between which and the foot of 
the mountains there was a narrow defile, which led 
into the valley. Through this pafs he filed oft’, gained 
the hill at the bottom, and polled himfelf there with 
the Spaniards and Africans. On the right behind the 
eminences, he polled his Balearians and other troops, 
armed with miffive weapons. As to the cavalry and 
the Gauls, he placed them behind the eminences on 
the left, and extended them fin fuch a manner, that 
at the extremity they reached aimoft to the defile at 
the entrance of the valley. He palled an whole night 
in laying his ambufcades ; after which he waited qui¬ 
etly till he fhouldbe attacked. 

The Conful marched behind with an extreme defire 
of coming up with the enemy. The firft day, as 
he arrived late, he incamped near the lake. It re¬ 
quired no great experience in war to perceive, that 
engaging himfelf in fuch a defile, was to court his 
own deftrudlion. However, the next morning before 
day-break, without taking the precaution to have 
the places viewed, and without Haying till it was 
light enough to difcern objects, he made his troops 
enter it. He even carried his fenfelefs confidence to Polybius, 
fuch an height, as to make a troop of the fervants . 
of the army follow him with chains, with which he 
intended to load the Africans, already conquered in 
his imagination. A very thick fog had arofe that 
morning. When the Conful had made his troops 
enter the plain, he believed he had only the Cartha- 
C c 2 ginians 
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An 3 a 5, S inians ' he * aw * n ^' S ^ ront t0 c ^ ea ^ with) at the head 
of whom was Hannibal. He never imagined that 
there might be other bodies of troops in ambufcade 
on each fide behind the mountains. Hannibal hav¬ 
ing fullered him to advance above half the length 
of the valley,, gave the fignal of battle, and fent 
orders to thole who were in ambufcade to attack 
the enemy at the fame time on all lides. One may 
judge the confufion of the Romans. 

They were not yet drawn up in battle, and had 
not prepared their arpis, when they faw themfelves 
charged on all Tides, in the front, flanks, and rear. 
Flaminius, though void of all the other qualities ne- 
ceflary to a General, had courage. He was the 
only intrepid perfon in fo univerfal a confirmation, 
animated his foldiers with his hand and voice, and 
exhorted them to open themfelves a way with their 
fvvords through the enemy. But the tumult that 
prevailed on all fides, the dreadful cries of the com¬ 
batants, and the fog, which - had rofe, prevented him 
from being either heard or feen. However, when 
they perceived, that they were inclofed on all Tides, 
either by the enemy, the lake, or the mountains, the 
impoflibility of efcaping by flight reanimated them, 
and they began to light on all fides with aftonilhing 
fury. The animofity of the two armies was fo great, 
that nobody perceived an earthquake, which at that 
inftant threw down almofl: whole cities in many coun¬ 
tries of Italy, and produced amazing efteds. 

The adion continued three hours Flaminius hav¬ 
ing been killed by an Infubrian Gaul, the Romans 
began to give way, and afterwards fled outright. A 
great number, in order to efcape, threw themfelves 
into the lake. Others having taken the way of the 
mountains, came into the midft of the enemy they 
v/ere endeavouring to Hum. Only fix thoufand opened 
themfelves a pafiage through the vidors, and retired 
to a place of fafety: but they were Hopped, and 
made prifoners the next day by Maherbal, who be- 
fieged and reduced them to fo great an extremity. 
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that they laid down their arms, and furrendered them- 
felves upon a promife, which was made them, that 
they Ihould have liberty to retire. 

Such was the famous battle of Thrafymenus, which 
the Romans reckoned in the number of their greateft 
misfortunes •, and fuch the fruit of the rafhnefs of 
Flaminius. It coft him his own life, and Rome the 
lofs of fo many brave foldiers, who had been invinci¬ 
ble under another General. The Romans loft fifteen 
thoufand men in the battle itfelf. About ten thou- 
fand got to Rome by different ways •, and only fifteen 
hundred were killed on the fide of the Carthaginians •, 
but a great number of their men died of their wounds. 
Hannibal treated the Roman prifoners very cruelly, 
and even thofe who had furrendered to Maherbal •, 
pretending that officer had no right to treat with 
them without having firft confulted him. As to the 
Latine allies of the Romans, he difinifted them with¬ 
out ranforn. He caufed the body of Flaminius to be 
fought for in vain, in order to give it honourable in¬ 
terment. He paid the laft duties to the officers and 
foldiers of his army, that had fallen in the battle •, 
after which he put his troops into quarters of refreffi- 
rnent. 

It is not necefiary, that I fhould collefb here all 
the faults of Flaminius into one point of view. They 
are evident, grofs, and cannot ei'cape the leaft difcern- 
ing eye. We fee in him the effects of a blind efteem 
for one’s felf, and a fenfelefs prefumption, which is 
diffident of nothing, which would believe it a difgrace 
either to alk or follow counfel, which always flatters 
itfelf with good fuccefs, without having taken any 
meafures to make it fure, and which fees no danger, 
till it is impoffible to avoid it. 

What a contrail is there in Hannibal, who fhews 
in the action we are fpeaking of, all the qualities of 
a great Captain: vigilance, aftivity, forefight, pro¬ 
found knowledge of all the rules of the art-military, 
and of all the ftratagems of war, indefatigable atten¬ 
tion to inform himfelf in every thing; and laftly, a 
C c 3 wonder- 
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• wonderful addrefs in improving occafions of times, 
places, and perfons ; and in making them all fubfer- 
vient to his views. 

I cannot pardon the Roman People for having, 
through prejudice for a fa&ious perlon that knew how 
to flatter them, oppofed fo formidable an enemy with 
fo contemptible a General as Flaminius. Such choices, 
and they are not uncommon, often bring a State to 
the very brink of deftruclion. 

Affoon as the news of the defeat of the army near 
the lake of Thrafymenus was brought to Rome, the 
whole people went to the Forum with abundance of 
terror and confternation. The ladies running to and 
fro about the ftreets, afked all they met, what was 
the bad news, which had juft happened, and in what 
condition the army of the Commonwealth was. The 
multitude afifembled round the tribunal of harangues; 
and the Senate and Magiftrates were defired to repair 
thither, in order to inform them of what had paflecl. 
At length, towards the evening, the Praetor M. Pom- 
ponius appeared in public. He fought no evafions 
to foften fuch mournful news : the misfortune was too 
great to admit of palliatives. “ We have loft a great 
“ battle,” faid he. Though he did not enter into 
any particulars, fome perfons from confufed rumours, 
related however different circumftances ; That the 
ConfuJ had been killed ; that the greateft part of the 
troops had fallen in the battle ; that only a fmall num¬ 
ber of foldiers, difperfed by flight into Hetruria, or 
made prifoners by the victor, had efcaped with life.” 

Thofe, whofe relations had ferved under the Con- 
ful Flaminius, were divided in thought by as many 
various anxieties, as there are different misfortunes, 
to which conquered troops are expofed ; and nobody 
yet knew what they were either to hope or fear. The 
next and the following days, a multitude of citizens 
were feen at the gates, but far more women than 
men, who waited there the return of their relations, 
or of fuch as might give fome account of them. And, 
jf any one of their acquaintance arrived, they imme¬ 
diately 
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diately furrounded him, and did not quit him, till AJt. sjjj. 
they had-learnt all the particulars they defired to know * ' 

from him. They afterwards returned to their homes 
with grief or joy in their looks, according to the news 
they had heard, accompanied by others ■who either 
congratulated, or condoled with, them. 

The women diftinguilhed their grief or joy ftill 
more than the men. One is faid to have died at the 
gates of the city on the unexpected appearance of 
her fon, that returned from the army: and another, 
who had been falfely informed of the death of her’s, 
to have expired the very moment fhe faw him enter 
her houfe, where the had given herfelf up to. grief. 

For feveral days, the Praetors kept the Senate alfem- 
bled from morning till evening, to deliberate upon 
the meafures it was necefiary to take, and to de¬ 
termine with what General, and what troops, they 
iliould be able to oppofe the victorious Carthaginians. 

Before they had fixed upon any meafure, the news Liv. xxii. 
of a new misfortune was brought them. Hannibal 8 * 
had defeated four thoufand horfe, whom the Conful 
Cn. Servilius had fent to the aid of his collegue, but 
who had ftopt fhort in Umbria, as loon as they had 
been apprized of what had pafied near the lake of 
Thrafymenus. This lofs made different impreffions 
upon the people. Some confidered it as flight in 
comparifon with that fultained before, which wholly 
engrolfed them. * Others did not judge of this event 
from the lofs in itfelf: but as the flighted accident 
fuffices to deprefs a body already weakened by a dan¬ 
gerous illnefs, whillt one in perfect health can refill 
a much ruder fhock ; fo they believed, that the de¬ 
feat of this cavalry was not to be confidered in itfelf, 
but according to the relation it had to the exhaufted 
ftrength of the Commonwealth •, which made it inca- 

* Pars, non id quod acciderat, per fe ^ftimare r fed, ut in affe&o 
corpore quamvis levis caufa magis, quam valido gravior, fentireturj 
ita turn aegrae Sc afFe&ce eivitati quodcumque adverfi incident, non 
reruin magnitudine, fed viribus extenuatis, quee nihil quod aggrava- 
r.et pati poflent, seftimandum efie. Liv. 

C c 4 pable 

/ 
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A.R. 335. pable of fufcaining the moft inconfiderable blow. In 
An b c - fo fad a conjuncture they had recourfe to a remedy, 
SI7 ’ which had not been employed a great while, and re-, 
folved to create a Dictator. We iball loon fee upon 
whom the choice fell. 


DIGRESSION upon the Saturnalia, 

*"]pHE Saturnalia were a feaft inftituted in ho- 
■*- nour of Saturn. Fable, which has made a god 
of him, conceals the truth of his hiilory under differ¬ 
ent fictions. Saturn is believed to have been a very 
powerful King. After various events, being con¬ 
quered by his fon Jupiter, who polTeffed himfelf of 
his throne, he retired to the court of Janus, King of 
the Aborigines in Italy, who gave him a good recep¬ 
tion. * In conjunction with him, he governed that 
people, who were almoft favage, civilized their man¬ 
ners, gave them laws, taught them to cultivate the 
earth, and invented the fickle, which was afterwards 
his fymbol. The peace and plenty which they enjoyed 
during his reign, occafioned thofe happy times to be 
called “ the Golden Age and it was to perpetuate 
the remembrance of it, that the feaft of the Saturnalia 
was inftituted. 

The particular intent of this feaft was to reprefent 
the equality, which prevailed in the time of Saturn 
amongft men, who lived according to the-laws of 
nature, without diverfity of conditions ; flavery being 
introduced into the world only by violence and ty¬ 
ranny. 

This feaft began, as is believed, in the time of Ja¬ 
nus, who furvived Saturn, and placed him in the 

* Italic cultores primi Aborigines fuere: quorum rex Saturnusi 
•tailtte juftiti?e fuifle traditur, ut neque fervierit iub illo quifquam, 
3(ieque quicquam private rei habuerit $ led omnia communia, & indi- 
vifa omnibus fuerint, veluti unum cun&is patrimonium eflet. Ob 
cujus exempli memoriam cautum eft, ut Saturnalibus exequato om¬ 
nium jure paftinj.in .conviviis lervi cum dominis recumbant. Jus¬ 
tin. xliii. 1. : 

number 
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number of the Gods. It was originally only a popu¬ 
lar folemnity. Tullus Hoftilius gave this cuftom in 
Rome the fan&ion of the public authority, and raifed 
it to the rank of a fellival eftablifhed by law : at leaft 
he made fuch a vow. It appears, that this vow was Dion. Hah 
not performed till the Confullhip of A. Sempronius \7j- 
and M. Minucius, in whofe time a temple was dedi- ^ ,v ‘ 2I * 

cated to Saturn, which became the public trealury of 
the Roman People, ( ararium) where the public money 
and aifts were kept. At the fame time the feaft of 
the Saturnalia was inftituted in all the forms. The 
celebration of them was probably difcontinued after¬ 
wards, and re-eftablilhed in perpetuum , in the fecond 
Punic war, and the Confullhip of Servilius and Fla- Liv. xxii, 
minius, as we have faid before. *• 

They* were days of rejoicing, which were pafled 
in feafting. The Romans then laid afide the Toga, 
and appeared in public in the Tunica, or drefs ufed 
at table. They fent each other prefen ts, in the man¬ 
ner of new-year’s gifts, which were called Apophoreta , 

^nd gave their name to the laft book of Martial’s 
epigrams. Games of chance, prohibited at other 
times, were then allowed. The Senate adjourned: 
the affairs of the bar were fufpended •, and the fchools 
were fhut. It was thought a bad omen to begin a 
war, and to puniffi criminals, during a time facred 
to pleafure. 

The children proclaimed the feaft, by running 
through the ftreets the day before, and crying out, 

Io Saturnalia. There are medals ftill in being with 
thofe words upon them. The fevere raillery, v/hich JDio lx, 
the famous Narciffus, Claudius’s freedman, fuffered, 6;7 ‘ 
is founded on thofe words. When that Emperor 
fent him into the Gauls to appeafe a fedition, which 
had arofe arrtongft the troops, upon his afcending the 
tribunal in order to harangue the army, the foldiers 
fried out Io Saturnalia , by way of implying, that it 

f Hilara fane Saturnalia, Cic. Epift, ad Attic, v, 20, 


was 
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was the feaft of the Saturnalia when the flaves afted 
as mafters. 

This feftival continued only one day at firft : but 
in procefs of time it lafted three, then five, and at 
length feven, including the two days of a contiguous 
feftival in it. It was celebrated in the month of De¬ 
cember xiv. * Kal. Jan. 

The molt fingular and remarkable of the cuftoms 
obferved during the Saturnalia, is that which relates 
to the flaves ; and it is for that reafon I have referved 
it for the end of this head. I have already obferved, 
that this feaft had been principally inftituted to pre- 
ferve the remembrance of the primitive and natural 
equality, which fubfifted between all mankind. It 
•j* was for this reafon, that the power of the mafters 
over the flaves was, fufpended at that time. They 
made it a diverfion to change condition and drefs 
with them. They gave them authority, over the 
whole houfe, which obeyed them like a little Repub¬ 
lic. They ordered them to be treated with the fame 
refpefl and duty as themfelves. They not only ad¬ 
mitted them to their tables, but, according to Athe- 
Athcn. nseus, ferved them there. To conclude, they gave 
X1V ‘ 6j9 ' them the liberty to fay and do all they thought fit. 
This is the privilege, which Ido race permitted his 
flave Davus to ufe, who defired to tell him abundance 
of things, but was afraid of offending him. “ Ufe,” 
fays his mafter to him, “ the liberty which the month 
w of December gives thee.” 


Sat. yil. 
3 . 2. 


Jge: libertate Decembri 
(Quando ita majores •voluerunt) utere: narra. 


The fupreme power, which mafters had over their 
flaves, might eafily degenerate into cruelty and ty- 

* The xiv. Kal. Jan. in the year of Numa, when the month of De¬ 
cember had only 29 days, was the 1 7th of December. After the re¬ 
formation of the calendar by Ccefar, which gave 31 days to that 
month, it was the nineteenth. 

f Inftitnerunt diem feftum, quo non folum cum fervis domini vef- 
cerentur, led quo utique honores illis in domo gerere, jus dicere per- 

miferunt. 
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ranny. The cuftom, of which we are fpeaking, had 
been wifely eftablifhed to make them remember, that 
* flaves were men as well as themfelves, and confe- 
quently ought to be treated with humanity, and con- 
fidered by their mailers as a kind of companions and 
friends of an inferior clafs. -f It was for the fame rea- 
fon, that at Rome in the folemnity moll capable of 
inlpiring fentiments of vanity and haughtinefs, I mean 
the triumph, wherein the viflor feated in his pompous 
chariot, exhibited himfelf as a Ipedlacle to the whole 
people, care was taken to place a Have behind him, 
who put him in mind from time to time, to remem¬ 
ber that he was a man. 

Every body knows how cruelly the Lacedaemonians 
treated the Helots, who were their flaves. This was 
net the pradlice at Rome; and Plutarch gives a very piut. in 
natural and fenlible reafon for it. “ At that time,” CorioIa «« 
fpeaking of the infancy of the Commonwealth, “ flaves p ' 
were ufed with abundance of humanity, their mailers 
confidering them rather as their companions than their 
bondmen ^ becaufe they worked, and lived with them 
in the country. For that reafon they behaved with a 
great deal of goodnefs to them, and afforded them a 
kind of freedom and familiarity, that very much foft- 
ened their condition.” 

Not to mention views of religion, mailers only gain 
by a mild and humane treatment of their fervants. 

J Love ferves with a quite different zeal and fidelityfrom 
fear. Seneca congratulates one of his friends upon 
his kind and gentle ufage of his flaves ; and exhorts 


rniferunt, & domum pufillam rempublicam efie judicaverunt. Senec. 
Epift. 47. 

* Servi funt ? imo homines. Servi funt ? imo contubernales. Servi 
funt ? imo humiles amici. Senec. Ep. 47. 

f Hominem fe effe etiam triumphans in fublimiflimo illo curru ad- 
monetur. Suggeritur enim a tergo : Respice post te, Hominem 
MEMENTO TE ETIAM. TERTULL. Apolog. Cap. 33. 

Et fibi Conful 

Ne placeat, fervus curru portatur eodem. Juv, Sat. X. 

% Fidelius & gratius Temper obfequium eft, quod ab amore, quam 
,quod a metu proftcifcitur. Hie ROM, ad Celantiam, 

him 
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him ftrongly not to regard the * frivolous and unjuft 
reproaches of thofe, who diflike his familiarizing 
himfelf with his fervants, and his not making them 
fenfible of his fuperiority by the pride and infolence 
of his behaviour. 

Befides this there were (laves at Rome of extraor¬ 
dinary merit, both for natural parts and the fciences, 
for virtue and fidelity, -f- Slave; y extends no farther 
than the body ; the foul is not within its power. The 
body may be bought and fold : but the foul is free 
and independant. This is fo true, fays Seneca, that 
we have neither a right to exaCt obedience from them, 
nor are they obliged to obey us, in all things. They 
arc not to execute orders againft the State, nor to per¬ 
petuate any crime at our bidding. 

Part of what I have faid upon the Saturnalia is ex¬ 
tracted from a brief memoir on the fame fubjeCt, which 
is treated at large in Macrobius, and in the Dialogue 
of Lipfius upon that feftival. 


REFLECTION upon the Vows made by the 
ROMANS. 

TT was not without reafon, that the Roman People 
• were extremely enraged, and alarmed, by the im¬ 
pious refufal of the Conful Flaminius to obferve the 
religious ceremonies, enjoined the Confuls, before 
they fet out from Rome for the war. One of the 
moft common of them was to make vows, and offer 
facrifices in the Capitol, in order to draw down the 
divine protection upon their arms. The Confuls ne- 

* Non eft quod faftidioft te deterrent, quo, minus fervis tuis hilarem 
te pneftes, & nonfuperbe fiiperiorem. Senec. Epift. 47. 

+ Errat, ft quis exiftimat fervitutem in totum liominem defcendere : 
pars melior ejus excepta eft. Corpora obnoxia funt, & afcripta do- 
minis : mens quidem fui juris. Corpus itaque eft, quod domino for- 
tuna tradidit: hoc emit, hoc vendit. Interior ilia pars mancipio dari 
non poteft. Ab hac quicquid venit, liberum eft. Non enim aut nos 
omnia jubere poftumus, aut in omnia parere coguntur. Contra rem- 
publicam imperatp. non facientj nulli feeler! manus corampdabunt, 
Senec. de Belief, iii, 20. / 

ver 
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ver took the field, till they had, previously to all 
things, difcharged that duty ; and no war Was under¬ 
taken till that was firft done. In the very war of 
which we have been fpeaking, the * Prcetor made 
vows, in the name and by the order of the Roman 
People, “ in cafe the Commonwealth fhould continue 
during ten years in the ftate wherein it then a&ually 
was.” When the Roman People made war againft Liv.xxxvi. 
Antiochus, they promifed to caufe the great Roman Zx 
games in honour of Jupiter to be celebrated during 
ten days fuccefiively, if that war was fuccefsful. -f- The 
Generals often, in the very heat of battle, made vows 
when the army was in danger. For the time to J ad- 
drefs vows to the Divinity is when there is no refource 
to be had from man. The Roman hiftory abounds 
with fa<fts of this kind. 

But the cuftom of making vows was not peculiar 
to the Roman People. It is of all times and all na¬ 
tions, and confequently is derived from revelation. 

For an univerfal cuftom is a manifeft proof of a gene¬ 
ral tradition come down from the firft family, from 
which all mankind are defcended. -And not -only 
States and Republics, but private perfons, have in 
all times made it a practice to make vows to God, in 
order to obtain from him even their temporal wants. 

To confult only the light of -human reafon, one 
might perhaps believe, that it is not treating the Di¬ 
vinity with Sufficient refpeft, to make him defcend to 
Such inconfiderable particularities, as the care of Sup¬ 
plying us with the things necdTary to life *, or of fti- 
pulating with him, that, if he will vouchsafe to tak’e 
that care upon him, we On our frde will discharge cer¬ 
tain duties, to which we oblige Ourfelves only on that 
condition. But thofe who judge in this manner of 
vows, are in an error. 

• Praetor vota fufpicere jufTus, fi in decern annos Refpublica eodem 
ftetiflet ftatu. Liv. xxi. 62. 

f Bellona, fi hodie nobis vi&oriam duis, aft eg0 tibi templum vo- 
veo. Liv. 

t Turn prsecipue votorum locus erat, cum Ipei nullus eflet* ‘Pun* 
viii, x6, 

God, 


y 
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God, by this means, has thought fit to preferve irt 
the minds of ail the people of the earth, a clear idea 
of his Providence •, of the care which he takes of all 
men in particular; of the fupreme authority which 
he referves to himfelf over all the events of their lives; 
of his entire liberty to fubftitute nature and all things 
to his will; and of his attention to thofe who call upon 
him, and have recourfe to him in their need. 
ieneff 6 The Pagans have acknowledged this truth. Seneca, 
4. ‘ lv ’ in refuting Epicurus, who pretended, that the Divi¬ 

nity did not interfere in any kind of human affairs, 
employs the common opinion and univerfal cuftom of 
mankind in this point, as an invincible argument 
againft him. -f To think as Epicurus does, fays he, 
one muft be ignorant that in all places, in all times, 
amongft all nations, men have lifted up their fuppliant 
hands, and made vows to heaven, for the attainment 
©f its graces. Would they act in this manner, would 
they all be fo ftupid and extravagant to addrefs their 
prayers and vows to a Divinity, whom they believed 
deaf and impotent P And is not this general concur¬ 
rence a certain proof of their internal conviction, that 
God both hears and grants their requefts ? 


DIGRESSION upon the PUBLICANS. 

A S the Publicans will be fpoken of hereafter, I 
think myfelf obliged to give the. reader forne 
flight idea of them. I fhall reduce what I have to 
fay upon this head to two articles. In the fir ft, I 
fhall treat of the revenues of the Roman People •, in 
the fecond, of the Publicans, who were the farmers 
or receivers of thofe revenues. 

* Hoc qui dicit, non exaudit preeantium voces, Sc undique fiibla- 
tis in coelum manibus vota facientium privata ac publica. Quod 
profettd non fieret, nec in hunc furorem omnes mortales confenfi-f- 
fent, alloquendi furda numina Sc inefficaces deos; nifi noilent illorum 
beneficia nunc ultro oblata, nunc orantibus data. 

ARTh 
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ARTICL E I. 

Of the revenues of the Roman People, 

*~pHE revenues of the Roman People confifted 
principally in two kinds of impofts, which were 
raifed either upon the citizens, or the allies of the em¬ 
pire : Tributum and Veftigal. I fhall call them 
Taxes and Tributes, though perhaps thofe words do 
not exa&ly render the Latin terms. We fhall fee 
their difference in the fequel. 

SECT. I. 

Of the Taxes. 

nr HE tax, Tributum, was a "perfonal contribution, 
which Princes or Commonwealths raifed upon 
their fubje&s to fupport the expences of the State. 

The tax at firft was paid Rome equally and by the 
head, without diftin&ion either of eftate or condition. 

Servius Tullius, the fixth King of the Romans, abo- 
lifhed this cuftom, and regulated the contributions by 
the eftates of every particular; as we have fhewn in 
fpeaking of the inftitution of the Cenfus. They were 
not conliderable at firft. But when Rome began to 
give the foldiers pay, who till then had ferved at 
their own expence, the contributions perpetually aug¬ 
mented with the occafions of the State. They were 
of two kinds : the one ordinary and fixed ; the other 
extraordinary, which were raifed only in the emergen¬ 
cies of the Commonwealth ; as happened the 538th 
year of Rome in the Confullhip of Fabius Maxi- r . . 
mus and M. Claudius Marcellus, when particulars 7 u XX1V ' 
were taxed a certain fum according to their eftates, 
for equipping a fleet, and fupplying it with mariners. 

Thefe taxes continued to be raifed upon private 
perfons, till the 586th year of Rome. Patilus fEmi- 
7 lius 
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Iius at that time caufed fuch confiderable fums of gold 
and filver to be carried into the public treafury, of 
the fpoils taken from Perfeus, the laft King of Mace¬ 
donia, that the Commonwealth was in a condition 
entirely td take off all taxes from the citizens; and 
they enjoyed that exemption, till the year after the 
death of Julius Crefar. 

I cannot forbear. inferring in this place a circum- 
ftance, which Cicero adds to what I have juft been 
faying of Paulus iEmilius, and which is highly for 
his honour. After having related that he caufed im- 
menfe fums to be carried into the public treafury, 
« As to himfelf, fays he, he carried nothing into his 
own houfe, except immortal glory.” At hie nihil do- 
mum fuam prater memoriam nominis immortalem detidit. 
How noble and extraordinary was fuch difinterefted- 
nefs! 


SECT. ll. 

Of the 'Tributes or Impcjls. 

S O I call what the Romans termed Veciigalia. Thele 
revenues in the early times of the Commonwealth 
were of three forts, and were railed either upon lands •, 
pafturages belonging to the Commonwealth ; or cuf- 
toms for the importation or exportation of merchan¬ 
dize : thefe were called Decuma , Scriptura, Portorium. 

D E C U M M, or Decinue. When the Romans had 
conquered a people, either in or out of Italy, they de¬ 
prived them of part of their territory, part of which 
they diftributed amongft citizens who fettled there as a 
colony, and referved the property of the reft to the 
State, which they farmed to particulars, upon condi¬ 
tion of paying a tenth of the profits of fuch lands to 
the Roman People. 

The tenths were not raifed in the fame manner in 
all the provinces. From fome a certain quantity of 
grain, or fixed fum of money, was exafted, as in 
Spain, and Africa; and this impoft was called VeEtigal 

cerium > 
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certum ; becaufe it was always the fame, whether the 
year were good or bad, or the lands produced much 
or little. Other provinces, as Afia, were treated 
more favourably, and paid only the tenth precifely ; 
fo that the Roman People fhared in the misfortune of 
barren years. Sicily was treated in the fame manner, 
and with ftill greater favour. 

Corn was brought from Sicily (as alfo from the other 
provinces) under three denominations; which corn, 
according to thofe three differences, was called either 
decumamwiy emptum , or ajlimatum. 

Frumentum Decumanum was the tenth of the corn 
produced by each hulbandman’s. lands, with which he 
was obliged to fupply the Roman People gratis. 

Emptum was the corn which the Roman People 
bought for the occafions of the State, on which they 
fet the price themfelves. 

MJlimaium was the corn confumed in the Praetor’s 
houfe, with which the province was obliged to fupply 
him. He fometimes received it in money, and fixed 
the value on it himfelf. 

The tenths of wine, oil, and the lower fpecies of Cic. 5. u> 
grain were alfo paid. Verr * 

Scriptura. This was the revenue, which the 
Roman People raifed upon the pafture-lands, of 
which the property was in the Commonwealth, and 
which was farmed to particulars. It was fo called, 
becaufe the number of cattle, which particulars were 
to put into thofe pafturages, were regiftered; and it 
was by that number the yearly fums they engaged to 
pay were regulated. 

Portorium. The duties laid upon merchandife 
brought through the gates of cities, and into fea-ports, 
or carried out of them, were fo called. 

There was alfo another impoft diftinft from the 
foregoing, which was called vice/ima manumijforum: 
this was the twentieth of the value at which each flave 
made free was eftimated, and which was carried into 
the public treafury. It was eftablifhed by the Conful 
Cn. Manlius in the camp; a thing unprecedented. vii. 
Vol. III. D d The 6 - 
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The Senate, however, paffed that law, becaufe that 
impoft brought in a great revenue to the Common¬ 
wealth. * Cicero obferves, that it ftill fubfifted in 
- his time, even after all Italy was exempt from taxes 
d; 0 i n and duties. The Emperor Caligula doubled that 
Exc.lxxil. duty one half. 

The Romans had alfo a revenue from the making, 
and fale of fait. This tax is what the French now 
Liv.i. 33. call la Gabelle. The King Ancus Marcius was the 
Liv. ii. 9. firft who eftablilhed falt-works. Thofe who farmed 
them felling the fait too dear, the duty was taken 
out of their hands ; and to eafe the people, they were- 
afterwards ufed in the name of the public by commif- 
fioners, who rendered an account of their adminiftra- 
tion. This was in the year of Rome 246. 

This change was made for the ■ advantage of the 
people •, and fait, during more than three hundred 
Eiv. xxix. years, continued exempt from all duties. In the 
548th year of Rome, a tax was laid upon it for the 
firft time in the Cenforfhip of M. Livius and C. Clau¬ 
dius. The price of fait had been till then at Rome 
and throughout Italy, the fixth part of the As, which 
is not quite fo much as the fixth of our penny : Sex¬ 
tant efd & Roma, per tot am Italiam erat. Livy does 

not explain what quantity of fait was fignified by the 
word fal: it is to be underftood of his own times. 
Livius is believed to have been the author of this im¬ 
poft, and to have inftituted it by way of revenge up¬ 
on the people for the unjuft judgment they had for¬ 
merly paffed againft him ; and for that reafon he was 
furnamed Salinator. We do not find in any author to 
what this duty amounted. • 

The mines of iron, filvef and gold, were in procef$ 
of time a very great revenue to the Romans. Poly- 
Strab. iii. bius, as cited by Strabo, tells us, that in his time 
a 47 * there were forty thoufand men employed in the mines 
in the neighbourhood of Carthagena ; and that they 

* Portoriis Italise fubiatis-quod veftigal fupereft domefHcum r 

praster viceiimam* Ep. ad Att,'ii-, iC 9 
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every day produced the Roman People five and 
twenty thoufand drachmas, that is* about fix hundred 
pounds. 

The public treafury of Rome was cdnfiderably en¬ 
riched by the fpoils brought into it by the Generals at 
their return from their victories, elpecially when they 
were as difinterefted as Paulus iEmilius, of whom we 
have fpoken before. 

It is a misfortune, that antient authors have left us 
no particular detail either of the amount of the feveral 
taxes and tributes paid to the Romans, or of the 
grofs of the revenues of the State. They were un¬ 
doubtedly very moderate in the beginning: but to¬ 
wards the end of the Commonwealth, they had aug¬ 
mented in proportion to its conquefts and dominions. 

Appian, in an exprefs work, treated all that related 
to the forces, revenues, and expences of the Em¬ 
pire : but that book is loft, with the greateft part of 
his hiftory. 

Plutarch tells us, that Fompey, in his triumph pi u t. la. 
over Mithridates, caufed infcriptions in great cha- Pomp, 
rafters to be carried, wherein was read, that till then 
the public revenues had amounted annually to only 
five thoufand myriads, or fifty millions of Attic 
drachmas, that is to fay, to about one million two hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds; and that from his conquefts 
the Romans had augmented their revenue eight thou¬ 
fand five hundred myriads, or fourfcore and five milli¬ 
ons of drachmas, that is to fay, about two millions one 
hundred thoufand pounds fterling. Thefe two fums 
added together, made^about three millions three hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds fterling. Afia only is here in 
queftion. The conqueft of the Gauls, and that of 
Egypt, farther augmented the revenues of the Roman 
People. The tribute impofed by Ctefar upon the suet, in 
Gauls, according to Suetonius and Eutropius, amount- c xf. xxv. 
ed to ten millions of drachmas, or about two hun- 1 £u 6 trop " 
dred and fifty thoufand pounds fterling. And, ac- veil Pat. 
cording to Velleius Paterculus, Egypt paid almoft as »• 39- 
much as Gaul. 
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DIGRESSION upon the PUBLICANS. 

After having fpolcen of the revenues of the Roman 
People, it is neceffary to add fomething in refped to 
thofe who were appointed to colled them. 


ARTICLE II. 

Of /fo Publicans. • 

^TpHOSE, who collected the public revenues, were 
fo called, and were much the fame as the Fermiers 
Generaux , Receivers-general, in France. The Roman 
Knights ufually exercifed this fundion. The order 
of Knights were in great confederation at Rome, and 
a kind of middle rank between the Senators and the 
People. Their inftitution was as early as Romulus. 
They did not attain the great offices, nor enter the 
Senate, as long as they continued in the order of 
Knights : which made them the more capable of em¬ 
ploying themfelves in colleding the revenues of the 
Roman People. 

They confifted of feveral different focieties, into 
which three forts of perfons were admitted : Mancipes , 
or Redemptores, who took the farms in their names •, 
Prides, thofe who were fecurity for them ; Socii, Af- 
fociates, who entered into a kind of partnerffiip with 
the reft, and divided the Ioffes and gains with them. 

The farms of the public revenues, whether of Italy 
or the provinces, could be configned only at Rome, 
and in the prefence of the People : and this was done 
by the Cenfors. 

When any difficulty, arofe, either in refped to the 
diminution or cancelling a leafe, or any thing of the 
like-nature, the affair was referred to the Senate, who 
decided fupremely in fuch cafe. For thefe farmers 
ran great rifks. Cicero, in his fine difcourfe to the 
People, to induce them to give Pompey the command 
of the war againft Mithridates, reprefents in a very 
lively manner the extreme danger, to which that war 
cxpofcd thofe, who collected the public revenues in 
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Afia. * That province excelled all the reft of the 
empire, as well for the fertility of the countries, and 
variety of their productions, as the extent of its paf- 
tures, and multiplicity of merchandizes exported from 
thence to other places. Now the rumour only of war, 
and the neighbourhood of an enemy’s troops, ruins 
an whole country, even before they have made any 
irruption into it; becaufe at that time the care of 
breeding cattle, and the cultivation of lands, are aban¬ 
doned ; and commerce by fea entirely interrupted. 

Thus all the fources, from which the product of the 
farms is derived, being ftopt and dried up, the far¬ 
mers are incapable of performing their engagements, 
ajid of paying the fums agreed on for their leafes. 

Cicero infills much upon this inconvenience, and 
fpeaks of the farmers-general in a manner that lliews 
the exceeding confideration he had for them. “ If 
•f* we have always believed, fays he, that the revenues 
arifing from taxes and impofts, are the nerves of the 
Commonwealth, v/e ought to confider the Order, that. 
takes upon itfelf the care of railing them, as the fup- 
port of all the other bodies of the State.” Cicero 
ufes the fame language every where in his difcourfes. 

And indeed they did the Commonwealth great fervice, 
and were often its refource in calamitous times, and 
on prefilng occafions. Livy relates, (as we ,lhall af¬ 
ter him) that after the battle of Cannse, the Pr^tor 
Fulvius, having reprefented the incapacity of Rome 
either to fend the provifions and cloathing, that were, 
abfolutely neceftary, to Spain, £ exhorted the people 

. * Afia tam optima eft & fertilis, ut & ubertate agrorum, & varies 
tate frufhium, & magnitudine paftionum, & multitudine earum re¬ 
rum quse exportantur, facile omnibus terris antecellat.—Pecora re- 
Iinquuntur, ag'ricultura deferitur, mercatorum navigatio conquiefcit^ 

Ita neque ex portu, neque ex decumis, neque ex fcriptura ve&igal 
confervari poteft. Quare faspe totius anni fru6lus uno rumore peri- 
culi, alque uno belli terrore, amittitur. Pro Leg.. MaNil. 14, 15. 

f Si ve&igalia nervos efie Reip. Temper duximus, euin certe ordi- 
nem qui exercet ilia, firmamentum ceterorum ordinum re6te efie di- 
oemus. Ibid. 

X Cohortandos, qui redempturis auxifient patrimonia, ut reipul> 
ppse, ex qua crevifTent, tempus commodarent. Liy.xxxiii. <j-8* 
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of bufinefs, who had augmented their fortunes by the 
farms, to affift the Commonwealth which had enriched 
them, by making advances for its fervice, that fhould 
be punarually reimburfed. And this they did with 
a readinefs and joy, that argued their zeal for the 
public good. 

It was not deemed criminal in them to have acquir¬ 
ed riches by collecting the public revenues. Nothing 
is more juft and legal than fuch gains when moderate; 
and they feem to have been thought fo in refpeCt to 
the perfons, of whom we are now fpeaking ; as they 
are only faid to have augmented their patrimony, qui 
redempturis auxiffent patrimonia. The profeffion there¬ 
fore of bufinefs, far from being reproachable in itfelf, 
ought to be confidered as abfolutely neceflary to a 
State. Princes, to fupport the charges of it-, to .de¬ 
fend it againft enemies abroad, and to maintain tram 
quility at home, are obliged to lay taxes and impofts 
upon their fubjeCts. A Roman Emperor feemed to 
defign to abolifti them entirely, and to make fo glorious 
a prefen t to mankind ; Idque pulcherrimum donum generi 
mort ahum facer et. The Senate, in praifing fo generous 
a thought, reprefented to him, that putting it in exe¬ 
cution, would be to ruin the empire. It is againft 
their will, that Princes find themfelves reduced to 
this fad neceftity, with which not being able to dif- 
penfe, their intention is, that, both in the impofing 
and levying of taxes, their fubjeCts lhould be treated 
with all pollible humanity ; and they readily agree in 
their fentiments with a King of Perfia, who anfwered 
a Governor of a 1 province, that thought to make his 
court to him by augmenting the impofts, “ that 
“ he was for /hearing, and not for flaying, his 
“ Iheep.” 

The misfortune is, that the intention of Princes is 
not always followed; and that thofe to whom they 
confide their authority, fometimes abufe it in a Arrange 
manner. And this often rendered the name of Pub- 
B P . j. ad lican odious. Cicero, who declares fo much in their 
favour, confefles that Italy and the provinces re¬ 
founded 
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founded with complaints againft them ; * and that it 
was lefs upon the account of the imports, than their 
cruel and unjuft manner of exacting them.” It is in 
his fine letter to his brother Quintius, who had then 
the government of Afia, that he explains himfelf 
thus; a letter, which is a mafter-piece, and which all 
governors and minifters ought always to have before 
their eyes. “ He tells his brother, that he will find 
the publicans a great obftacle to the protection he de- 
figns to afford, and the good he defires to do, the 
people of his province. He exhorts him to aft with 
all poffible referve in refpeft to an order of perfons, 
to whom his brother and himfelf have very great ob¬ 
ligations ; but fo however, that the public good may 
not fuffer by it”. “ For,” adds he, f “ if you have 

a blind complacency for them in all things, that 
“ will be the means to ruin inevitably thofe whom 
“ the Roman People have confided to your care, that 
“ you might not only be vigilant for their fafety and 
“ the preservation of their lives, but for the interefts 
“ of them all, and that you might procure them all 
tc the advantages that depend on you. To judge 
44 rightly of things, this is the only difficulty you will 
44 find in the government of your province.” 

The wife advice which Cicero gives his brother in 
a letter, wherein he opens his heart freely to him, 
(hews, what his real thoughts were of the publicans, 
and detrafts very much from the praifes he gives 
them in the public difcourfes, wherein he talks as an 
orator. 

Accordingly we lhall be obliged, in the fequel of 
this hiftory, to relate feveral fafts not much for their 
honour : and fome of the greateft men of the Com¬ 
monwealth have recommended themfelves by nothing 
more, than their refolution and vigilance in redreffing 

* Non tam de portorio, quara de nonnullis portitorurn injuriis que- 
rebantur. 

f Sin autem omnibus in rebus obfequemur, funditus, eos peri re 
patiemur, quorum non modd faluti, fed etiam commcdis conlulere 
debemus. Hsec eft una (fi vere cogitare vojumus) in toto imperio tuo 
4 iflScultas. 
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the grievances, which the publicans made the fubje&s 
of the empire fuffer. Amongft others, Q. Mutius 
Scfevola had been charged with the government of 
Afia in the quality of Praetor. When he arrived in 
his province, nothing was heard but the cry of the 
whole people againft the unjuft exaftions and inhu T 
man cruelty of the publicans. He found, upon a fe r 
rious examination into them, that thefe complaints 
were only too well founded ; and that his predeceftors, 
either to curry favour with the order of Knights, 
which was very powerful then at Rome, or to inrich 
themfelves, ..had entirely given the reins to the infati- 
able avidity of the men of bufinefs. He believed 
fuch notorious rapine could only be put a ftop to, by 
an example qf feverity capable of fpreading terror 
amongft them, and hanged one of the principal com- 
miffioners, that prefided in collecting the public reve-r 
nues. Is a robber upon the highway more criminal 
than a map, whoabufesthe authority confided to him, 
to plunder and ruin nations ? 

Often indeed it was not the publicans themfelves, 
who committed thefe rapines, and had the advantages 
of thefe thefts, but their fubftitutes : but this excufe, 
admitting it to be true, did not juftify them. They 
might be told with Cicero, ft “ Your confederates 
“ were your hands ; your deputies, officers, clerks, 
“ kindred, friends, dependants, all were youp hands. 
“ You are refponfible for their conduct to the citizens, 
“ allies, and the Commonwealth. Their crimes are 
“ yours. If we would be deemed innocent, we muft 

not only abftain from crimes ourfelves, but reftrairi 
“ all in office under us from committing them.’? 

This is the rule. But where is it obferved ? 

* Comites iili tui dile&i, manus erant tuse: prsefe&i, feribae, ac¬ 
cent, praecones, manus erant tuse : ut quifque te maxiraecogn*idone, 
affinitate, neceflitudine aliqua attingebat, ita maxime manus tua pu- 
tabatur— Si enim innocentes exiftimari volumus, non folum nos ab- 
ftinentes, fed etiam noftros comites praeftare debemus. Vt'R. iii. n. 
Z7, z8. 

Circumfpiciendum ell diligenter, ut in hac cuftodia provinciae non 
t.e ununi, fed omnes miniftros imperii tui fociis, & cjyibus, & rei- 
publics prseflare videare. Cic. Epiit, i. ad Quint. Frat. 
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PIGRESSION upon the Habits of the 
ROMANS. 

T>EFORE I fpeak of the habits of the Romans, I 

ought to obferve, that there is hardly any fubjeft 
either more confufed, or upon which authors lefs agree, 
than this. I fhall not take upon me either to refute, 
or reconcile them. The end I propofe is to relate, as 
briefly as pofiible, what fhall appear moft probable to 
myfelf, and moft ufeful to my readers. 

HABITS of the MEN. 

The Toga was, properly fpeaking, the habit of 
the Romans. 

Romanos rerum Dominos , gentemque togatam. Virg. 

It was fo peculiarly an habit of peace, that peace 
was exprefled by the word Toga. 

Cedant arma toga. 

The Toga was a kind of very ample cloak, and 
according to the moft received opinion, quite open 
before. It was ufually made fall upon the left fhoul- 
der, fo that the right flioulder and arm of the fame 
fide were entirely at liberty.' As it was of an extra¬ 
ordinary breadth, to prevent it from trailing upon the 
ground, it was wrapt round the body, folded feveral 
ways, and the ends gathered in broad plaits, and car¬ 
ried upon the arm. Quintilian (Book IX. Chap. 3.) 
explains with great extent in what manner the orator 
fhould hold his robe in pleading. * Hortenfius, that 
famous orator, who was curious to excefs in relpeft 


* Hortenfius—in prsecin&u ponens omnem decorem, fuit veflitu 
ad mundiciem curiofo, & ut bene amichis iret, faciem in fpeculo po- 
nebat, ubi fe intuens, togam corpori fic applicabat, ut, See . Ma t 
(rob. ii. 9. 
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to the elegance and gracefulnefs of his drefs, looked 
in a glafs, to examine whether the whole was well dif- 
pofed, and took no lefs care in adjufting the folds of 
his Toga, than in turning the periods of his difcourfe. 
How often is there fomething of little, even in the 
greateft men ! Quantum eft in rebus inane. 

In antient marbles and monuments this habit feems 
to have much grandeur and dignity, but it could not 
have been very commodious. The Toga was of a very 
light fluff, white, and ufually of wool. They quitted 
it when in mourning, and in times of public calamity, 
to wear black. 

The meafure of the Toga was not fixed, but accord¬ 
ing to the fortune or pride of the weaker. Horace 
reprefents a rich man recommending ferioufly to one 
of a very fmall income, not to pretend to vye with 
him in the magnitude of his Toga. 

- Me<e, contendere noli 

Stultitiam patiuntur opes : tibi parvula res eft. 

Arbi a decet , fanurn comitem toga. 

In another place he defcribes the public indignation 
for a rich man of no birth, who, proud of his great 
eftate and credit, fwept the flreets of Rome with a 
Toga fix ells wide. 

Vides ne Sacram metiente te viam 
Qum bis ter ulnarum toga , 

Ut ora vert at hue & hue euntium 
Liberrima indignatio. 

Seeft thou, when with fix ells of gown 
You fweep the Mall, how many frown; 

How each that views thee, ferews his face. 

And juftly fcorns thee for an afs. Creech. 

The Tunica was common to the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans : but amongft the Greeks, it had pretty clofe 
fleeves; and amongft the Romans wide ones extremely 
fhort, which did not reach to the elbow. It came 

down 
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down to the knees, or fomething lower. The Tunica 
had no opening before. As it was wide enough, .it 
was kept clofe with a girdle or fafh. It was a difgrace 
amongft the Romans to appear in public loofe and 
without a girdle, difcinflus nt nepos •, or with a * tunic, Horn, 
that reached down to the heels, cum tunica talari ; and cic, 
in one that had fleeves which reached to the hands, Et virg. 
tunica manicas & habent redimicula mitra. Crefar wore Suet - m 
a Latus-clavus, that had fleeves to the wrifls with Csf ' c ' 45 ’ 
fringes to them, and with a fafh only over his Latus- 
clavus, leaving it loofe and ill fattened on. -f This 
gave occafion for Sylla’s faying, which he often re¬ 
peated to the favourers of arifiocracy: “ Beware of 
“ the boy with the loofe girdle.” Sylla’s thought 
was, that under that outfide of foftnefs and effeminacy 
lay hid unbounded ambition, and a genius formed for 
cabal and faftion. 

The Tunica was worn immediately under the Toga. 

Only the common people appeared abroad in Rome 
in the tunic ; from whence Horace calls them tuni- 
catus. In the country and the municipal cities, per- 
fons of the greateft condition wore only this habit. 

Befides this external tunic many wore another next 
the fkin. This was called intcrcula , fubucula , or indu- 
fmm ; for thofe three words fignify almolt the fame 
thing. This internal tunic was made of wool: flax 
was not yet applied to that ufe; and that made bath¬ 
ing abfolutely neceffary to the cleanlinefs and health 
of the body. 

We fee here then three things commonly and al- 
moft generally worn by the Romans : The Shirt, fo 
I call indujium ; the Tunic, and the Toga. They 
had other habits, according to the difference of age, 
rank, and condition. 

PrjEtexta. This was a kind of Toga given to 
the young Romans of quality, when they were turned 

* Talares ac manicatas tunicas habere, olim apnd Romanos fiagi- 
tium. S. Aug. de Do£h\ Chrift. 

f. Unde emanavit Sulla: difturn, optimates fepius admonentis, ut 
male precinttum paerum caverent, “ Sylla then very old, treated 
pefar as a child/’ 
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of fourteen. It was fo called, from being edged, and 
in a manner ftriped with purple. They quitted it 
for the 'Toga virilis , or robe of manhood, at fixteen 
or feventeen years •, for opinions differ. 

Every body knows the hiftory of young Papirius 
Prastextatus. He had been prefent, as the fon of a 
.Senator, according to the cuftom of thofe times, at 
a deliberation of the Senate, which had continued a 
great while. His mother earneftly preffed him to 
tell her the fubjedt of it. But the fon’s refufal ferved 
.only to increafe the mother’s curiofity. At length, 
as if overcome by her inflances, he told her that the 
Senate had deliberated, whether it would be moft ad¬ 
vantageous to give two wives to one hufband, or two 
hufbands to one wife ; and that the affair would not 
be determined, till the next day. He concluded with 
defiring her in the ftrongefl terms to keep it a fecret. 
The whole city had it immediately. The next day 
the ladies in a great alarm came in a body to the Se¬ 
nate ; who only laughed at the ingenious fidbion of 
the young man, and for the future prohibited the ad¬ 
mittance of young perfons to their deliberations, ex¬ 
cept Papirius, to whom that diftindtion was granted, 
to reward his fidelity in keeping a fecret at an age 
whilft he ftjll wore the Pretexts and that g^ye him 
the furname of Praetextatus. 

The Bulla may be placed here, though it was not 
an habit. The BulU were ornaments antiently given 
to children of quality: but the ufe of them became 
more common in procefs of time. They were ufually 
of gold, moft frequently in the form of an heart, or 
round ; they hung at the breaft, and were hollow, in 
order, fays Macrobius, that prefervatives againfl envy 
might be put in them. 

The Prtetexta was alfo the robe of the magiftrates, 
as well at Rome as in the colonies and municipal ci¬ 
ties. 

The Robe of Manhood, Toga virilis. This is 
that prefcribed firft. It was alfo called Toga pura , be- 
caufe it had no purple in it. Ego mco Ciceroni Arpini 

—puram 
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-- ■puram tcgam dedi. To put on this robe gave the 

youth great joy, becaufe they then began to be men 
for themfelves, to enter into affairs, to fhew them- 
felves at the bar if they thought fit; for as long as 
they wore the Pratexta, they were not permitted to 
appear there. 

The Latus-clavus. This was the ornament of 
an habit, which gave its name to the habit itfelf. It 
is agreed it confided of pieces of purple inferted into 
the tunic : but fome affirm, that they were of a round 
form, like the head of a nail; and others, that they 
were long pieces in the form of a nail itfelf. How¬ 
ever that were, the tunic, in which thefe pieces were 
largeft, were peculiar to the Senators : in that of the 
Knights they were lefs, for which reafon it was called 
Angufius-clavus. 

Trabea. It was alfo a robe of honour, ufed at 
firft by the Kings, and afterwards by the Confuls. 
The Augurs alfo wore it. It was a kind of Toga, or 
at lead lerved indead of it. This habit was of pur¬ 
ple; Aldus Manutius fays, that it was a military ha¬ 
bit, worn by the Confuls during war. The Knights 
alfo ufed it at their general review on the 15th of 
July. 

The Chlamys, and Paludamentum, are often 
enough confounded by authors. It was a military 
habit, open, worn over the tunic, fadened with a 
clafp, and ufually upon the left fhoulder to leave the 
right arm at liberty. The Conful and Generals, be¬ 
fore they fet out for the field, went to the Capitol dred 
in this robe, in order to pray, and make vows to the 
Gods, and quitted it at his return, when he entered 
the city back in the Toga. 

The Sagum was a cadock worn in the army by 
officers as well as private men : but the Sagum of the 
former was of a finer kind of duff than that of the lat¬ 
ter. It was originally an habit from the Gauls, from 
whom the Romans had learnt the ufe of it. 

We often find in Livy the Togas and Tunicse 
mentioned amongd the cloathing lent to the army. 
: : The 
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The latter were ufed there in all times, and by all in 
the fervice : but the Togae were only for the officers; 
and they ufed them only within the camp, at a time of 
reft, and not in action. 

The Cinctus Gabinus is only a certain manner of 
wearing the Toga, a part of which was brought under 
the right arm to form a kind of girt or binding round 
the body. 

The Romans ufually went bare-headed : ftatues 
and marbles almoft always reprefent them fo. When 
either the ceremony of a facrifice, the fun, rain, or 
cold weather obliged them to cover their heads, they 
made themfelves a kind of cap of the corner of their 
Toga : as we fee in fome marbles. They had however 
feveral kinds of hats, to defend them from the injuries 
of the weather, of which they made little ufe. 

The Cucullus, was a kind of cowl like that of 
the monks. It was ufually faftened to the Lacerna, 
a kind of furtout or riding-coat, ufed by the foldiers, 
and inhabitants of the country. 

The Pileus, the form of which was not unlike out 
night-caps. It was given to flaves, when they were 
made free, by their mafters. 

The Petasus. It was ufed by travellers. The 
Petafus ufually had brims, but narrower than thofe of 
our hats. It muft be owned, that ours are infinitely 
more commodious for keeping off the fun and rain. 
The Turks however, and all the nations of the Eaft, 
ftill retain their turbans. 

The drefs of the leg is one of the moft obfcure 
things relating to their habits; and upon which au¬ 
thors give us leaft light, as Father Montfaucon 
owns, who has been of great ufe to me in this digref- 
fion. 

This drefs of the legs may be divided into two 
kinds. Thofe which covered the foot entirely, like 
our ftioes ; calceus , &c. and thofe which were formed 
of one or more foals under the foot, and firings or 
ribands, which bound the naked foot in fuch a manner 
at top, that part of it remained uncovered-, this is 

not 
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not much unlike what we call fandals: caliga folea, 
crepida, fandalium. The difference between'thefe fe- 
veral kinds of fandals is little known. Some of them 
went no farther than the ancle: others higher, and 
fometimes as far as the middle of the leg. The Caliga 
was a kind of boot worn by the foldiery. 

The 0 . ra were alfo a kind of little boots, which co¬ 
vered part of the legs. 

HABITS of the WOMEN. 

The women, as well as the men, had three garments, 
one over the other. 

The Indusium was next the fkin, and ferved as a 
Ihift. 

The Stola was the fame thing as the Tunica of 
the men, except in being longer, and reaching down 
to the heels. It had fleeves to the elbow, whereas 
thofe of the Tunica were very fhort. 

The Pall a, pallium , amtculum or peplum, was the 
outward habit of the women, which anfwered to the 
Toga of the men. It is difficult to diftinguifh the 
different fignification of thofe names. 

It is not expefted from me that I fhould enumerate 
in this place the different ornaments ufed by the wo¬ 
men in their drefs, in which they have been very cu¬ 
rious in all ages and nations, as St. Jerom has 
thought proper to obferve, in giving the fex the epithet 
lovers of ornaments. Neither fhall I expa¬ 
tiate upon their head-drefies, which in all times have 
been fubjeft to abundance of variations : for in thofe 
times the Mode changed at leaft as often as in thefe. 
And indeed, how fhould I be able to defcribe the 
head-dreffes which are extant upon marbles, wherein 
the hair rifes before, like a top-knot, in five or fix 
rows of curls, and the whole is reared like different 
ftories, to the height of half a foot above the forehead 
and wherein the hair, on the back of the head, is 
made- into treffes, or braided in large braids, inter¬ 
wove 
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wove with each other, and difpofed with amazing 
artifice. 

5 *ot premit ordinibus , tot jam compagibus altum 
jEdificat caput. Juvenal.' 

With curls on curls they build her head before. 
And mount it in a formidable tow’r. Dryden. 

One can hardly believe, fays Father Montfaucon, 
that one woman’s hair could form fo many braids be¬ 
hind, and fo many curls before: perhaps falfe hair 
was ufed in this kind of head-drefs. 
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ROMAN HISTORY, 


BOOK THE FOURTEENTH. 


HIS book contains the gfeateft events in 



1 the fpace of two years only ; the Didta- 
torfhip of Fabius Maximus, to whom Minu- 
tius is General of the horfe j and the famous 
battle of Cannae under the Confuls Faulus 
jflimilius and Varro. 


SECT. I. 


Fabius Maximus is nominated Prodittator, and Minucius 
his General of the horfe. Hannibal ravages the Coun¬ 
try^ and bejieges Spoletum ineffectually. On the Con- 
furs return , Fabius is again nominated Dictator. He 
begins by ads of religion. The Dictator’s departure. 
Authority of the Didatorjhip. Servilius is appointed 
to guard the coafts with a fleet. Fabius determines not 
to hazard a battle , in which defign he perfeveres in¬ 
flexibly , notwithftanding the endeavours of Hannibal, 
and the raillery of his own people. CharaCUr of Mi¬ 
nucius. Hannibal mifled through the miftake of his 
guide. Admirable fidelity of the allies of the Roman 
People. Seditious difcourfe of Minucius againft the 
Dictator. Rafh fkirmijh and defeat of Mancinus. 
Skirmijhes between the two armies. Hannibal extricates 
hinifelf in a very dangerous poft by a ftratagem entirely 
new. Fabius is obliged to go to Rome , Succefsful ex- 
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petitions of Cn. Scipio in Spain. P. Scipio goes thither 
to join his brother. Spanijh hoftages delivered up to the 
Romans by the contrivance of Abelox. 'The wife de¬ 
lays of Falius dijcredit him. Two other reafcns render 
him fufpefted. Slight advantage of Minucius over 
Hannibal. The People give Minucius equal authority 
with the Dictator. Infolent behaviour of Minucius. 
Battle between Hannibal and Minucius. The latter is 
beaten. Fabius preferves him. Minucius acknowledges 
his fault, and returns to his obedience to the Dtblator. 
Extraordinary qualities of Fabius. fFifdcm of his con¬ 
duct in refpeh to Hannibal. Digreffion upon the changes 
made in the Roman coin. 

N O Didtator* had been created during thirty three 
years at Rome for the command of armies, when 
Fabius was inverted with that dignity. We muft re¬ 
member, that the Didtator was a kind of King; but 
for fix months only. All other authority, during 
his government, either ceafed, or was fubordinate to 
him, except only that of the Tribunes of the People, 
who exercifed the fundtions of their office indepen¬ 
dently of him. The Confuls were only his Lieute¬ 
nants, and appeared in his prefence as private perfons. 
As a mark of this fulnefs of power, he had four and 
twenty Lidtors; whereas each of the Confuls had but 
twelve. He prefided in the Senate, when he was in 
the city, and caufed its refolutions to be put in execu¬ 
tion. The command of the armies belonged to him. 
The General of the horfe, whom he appointed, did 
not ffiare in authority with him, and was oniy a 
principal officer, that received the Didtator’s orders, 
and fupplied his place in his abfence. For the reft, 
the Didtatorfhip, as is plain from the fadts of which 
we are now fpeaking, was not an office that always 
fubfifted in the Commonwealth. Recourfe was had 

* Di&ators were fometimes appointed for civil fun&ions, after 
which they abdicated. In the thirty-three years here mentioned there 
had been fome Dilators of this kind, and Fabius himfelf amongft 
the reft. 
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to it, when the occafions of the State made it necef- 
fary. 

If ever the Commonwealth flood in need of this ex- A.R. 535- 
traordinary refource, it was undoubtedly in theprefent ^- nt - c ' 
conjuncture, after the famous battle of Thrafymenus, Liv!xxii. 
which was the third defeat of the Romans, in lefs than s. 
a year after Hannibal had entered Italy. The Ro¬ 
mans were then in a great conflernation, and appre¬ 
hended for the city itfelf. But becaufe the Conful, to 
whom alone it appertained to nominate a Dictator, 
was abfent, and it was not eafy to fend a courier, 
or convey letters to him, the Carthaginians being in 
polleffion of all the pafies ; and befides, as there was 
no example of a Dictator's having been created by the 
People, QJP’abius Maximus was defied Prodictator. 

He was allowed to be the only perfon, whofe great- Plut i:l 
nefs of foul, and gravity of manners, anfwered the Fab. p. 
dignity and majefty of that office ; and the more, as Fs- 
he was flill of an age, in which the mind is of fuffi- 
cient vigour to execute the defigns it has formed, and 
in which refolution and boldnefs are tempered with 
prudence. He chofe Cb Minucius Rufus for his maf- 
ter of the horfe, a man of courage, who had been 
Conful, but too bold, and incapable of a principal 
command. Fabius demanded permiffion of the Peo¬ 
ple to ride in the army •, for by an antient law, the 
Dictator was exprefly forbade to do fo •, whether the 
greateft ftrength of the Romans was fuppofed to con- 
fid in their infantry, and for that reafon it was be¬ 
lieved necefiary for the Dictator to continue always 
at the head of the battalions without ever quitting 
them •, or becaufe, that office being of fovereign au- 
thority in all things, it was thought proper, that the 
Dictator fliould appear to depend on the People, at 
lead in that particular. 

The nrd care of the Dictator, for fo I fhall call him 
from henceforth, was to fortify Rome, to pod bodies 
of troops for defending the avenues to it, and to break 
down the bridges over the rivers. The Romans be- 
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• lieved themfelves reduced to provide for the fafety of 
the city, as they could not defend Italy againft Han¬ 
nibal. „ 

• Though Hannibal had room to conceive the greateft 
hopes, however, he did not think it proper to approach 
Rome yet. He contented himfelf with keeping the 
field, and ravaging the country as he advanced towards 
* Adria. He crofied f Umbria, and marched diredtly 
to J Spoletum, which he endeavoured to carry by 
ftorm; but without etfedt, for he was repulfed with 
lofs. He judged from the little fuccefs he had in at¬ 
tacking a fingle colony, how much it would coft 
him, to make himfelf mafter of Rome itfelf. From 
thence he marched towards Picenum§, where his 
greedy and rapacious troops found in the fertility and 
riches of the country, wherewithal to refrefh them 
after their fatigues, and to enrich them at the fame 
time. 

It was about this time, that Hannibal difpatched 
couriers to Carthage, with advice of the good fuccefs 
of his enterprizeS in Italy. For till then he had not 
approached the Sea. This news gave the Carthagi¬ 
nians extreme pleafure: they applied themfelves more 
than ever to the affairs of Spain and Italy, and omit¬ 
ted nothing that might promote and haften their 
fuccefs. 

Hannibal from time to time changed quarters, 
without removing from the Adriatick Sea. He caufed 
the horfes to be wafhed with old wine, which he 
found there in abundance, and thereby reinftated them 
for fervice. He alfo caufed the wounded men to be 
cured, and gave others time and means to recruit 
their ftrength ; and when he faw them all well and vi¬ 
gorous, he began his march, and crofied the terri¬ 
tory of the || Prastutii and of Adria, thofe of the 

* Now Atri, a city of the kingdom of Naples. 

•J* * * § Duchy of Urbino. 

j A city in the ecclefiaftical ftate. 

§ Marche D’Ancona & de Fermo. 

|| Moft of thefe countries form a part of Abruzzo Citeriori, and 
of the kingdom of Naples,. 
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Marrucini and Frentani, and all the country adjoining A. R. 533. 
to Luceria and Arpi. Wherever he palled, he plun- v ‘ 
dered, mafiacred, and burnt all before him. 

During this time, the Conful Cn. Servilius had Llv ' xxu< 
put the Gauls to flight in feveral engagements, in 9 ‘ 
which he had gained fome flight advantages, and had 
taken one inconfiderable town from them. But he 
had no fooner received advice of his collegue’s de¬ 
feat, than he advanced by great marches towards 
Rome, in order not to be wanting to his country on 
occafion. It may be believed, that his prefence 
gave room to fupply what had been wanting in the 
firft nomination of Fabius, and that he was created 
Dictator a fecond time in all the forms. 

He no fooner entered upon office, than he aflembled ibid, 
the Senate. Believing it incumbent upon him to be- ’ n g 
gin his adminiftration by aCts of religion, he gave the a ' 17 
Senators to underftand, that Flaminius had erred 
much lefs through temerity and ignorance of the art 
of war, than through his contempt for the Aufpices, 
and the worlhip of the Gods. A great number of ce¬ 
remonies were decreed, and vows of feveral kinds 
made ; amongft others that of the ver facnim. By this 
vow the Roman. People were engaged to facrifice to 
Jupiter at the time fixed, all that Ihould be brought 
forth during the fpring by the flocks and herds of 
fheep, goats, and kine. For the fame end it was de¬ 
creed, that the fum of three hundred thoufand three 
hundred and thirty-three Afies and one third, fhould 
be employed in the celebration of the great games. 

This fum Ihews, that a trine number was confidered, 
even amongft the Pagans, as religious and facred. All 
the different vows having been made with the ufual 
ceremonies, the day for the public proceffion was de¬ 
clared, at which an infinite number of People as well 
of the country as city were prefent. By all thefe acls, 
fays Plutarch, he endeavoured not to fill their minds 
with fuperftition, but to animate their courage by • 
piety, and to difpel their fears by a firm confidence in 
the protection of heaven. 
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• From affairs of religion, the Dictator proceeded to 
thofe of war. Having levied two Legions, to join 
thofe which he was to receive from the Conful Ser- 
vilivis, he fixed the day for their rendezvous at Ti- 
bur. At the fame time he publiffied 1 a decree, by 
which all who inhabited cities or forts badly fortified, 
were ordered to retire into places of fafety •, as alfo 
thofe of the country, that- lived upon the route Han¬ 
nibal was to take. And to deprive him of the means 
of fubfifting, he caufed the houfes to be burnt, and 
the coifn to be deftroyed upon the places that were 
abandoned. 

After having given all thefe orders, Fabius fet out 
by the Via Flaminia to meet the Conful and his army. 
When he was near Ocriculum, he perceived the Con¬ 
ful advancing with fome officers on horfeback to meet 
him. He immediately ordered him to be told 
to alight, and to come to him without lidbor or train. 
The Conful’s ready obedience, ■ and the refpetfl with 
which he accofted Fabius, gave the citizens and allies 
that high idea of the Didtatcrffiip, which time had 
almoft effaced. Was it pride in the Diftator toexaft 
this mark of fubmiffion and refpedb from a Conful ? 
Undoubtedly no : it was difcipline, duty and juftice. 
The Divine Providence, which does every thing with 
weight and .meafure, in communicating part of its 
power to Kings, Princes, and thofe that are at the 
head of any ftate whatfoever, in order to render their 
authority more awful, and at the fame time more 
ufeful to inferiors, has thought fit, that it ffiould be 
attended with pomp and fplendor to ftrike the eye j 
that Lidtors with rods and axes, or armed guards, 
fnould walk before them, to infpire terror ; and that 
in approaching their thrones and perfons certain ex¬ 
ternal homages ffiould be paid them, to exprefs the 
fubmiffion and obedience that become fubjefts. Men 
are not penetrating enough to difccrn and honour, in 
men like themfelves, the authority of God, if they 
vfere'to fee it in a condition that had nothing great 
and fplendid, nothing but low and contemptible in it N 
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Whilft the Dictator and Conful were ftill in dif- 
courfe, the Dictator received letters from Rome, by 
which he was informed, that the veffels, which had 
fet fail from the port of Oftia, laden with provifions 
for the army in Spain, had been taken by the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet near the port of * Coffa. It was for this 
reafon Servilius had orders to repair as foon as poffi- 
ble to Oftia, to take all the fhips he could find in 
that port or near Rome, to fill them with foldiers and 
feamen, to purfue the enemy’s fleet, and to defend 
the coafts of Italy. 

The Dictator having received the army from Ful- 
vius Flaccus, one of the Conful’s Lieutenants, re¬ 
paired to Tibur on the day appointed for the general 
rendezvous. From thence he advanced to Praenefte, 
and croffed the country into the Latine Way. After 
having caufed the places to be viewed with abundance 
of care, he marched in queft of the enemy, with the 
defign he had then formed, and from which he never 
after departed, not to hazard a battle, till he fhould 
be obliged to it by neceflity. He applied himfelf to 
obferving Hannibal’s motions, ftraitening his quarters, 
cutting off his provifions, avoiding the plains on ac¬ 
count of the Numidian cavalry, following the enemy 
when they decamped, harraffing them in their marches, 
and laftly, in keeping at fuch a diftance, as left him at 
liberty not to come to blows, except when he lhould 
fee an evident advantage. 

Hannibal was then at a fmall diftance from the city 
of Arpi in Apulia 3 and from the firft day that he faw 
the enemy near him, did not fail to offer him battle. 
But when he faw that every thing continued ftill and 
qijiet in the Dictator’s camp, and that all his endea^ 
vpurs did not occafion the leaft motion there, he re¬ 
tired into his own, blaming in appearance the cow- 
ardice of the Romans, whom he reproached with being 
infenfible to glory, with having loft that martial ardor 
lb natural to their forefathers, and with openly yielding 
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A^R. 53J .him an eafy victory. But he was inwardly vexed to 
217. C " f ee > c hat he had to do with a General fo different from 
Flaminitis and Sempronius j and that the Romans, 
taught by their misfortunes, had at lafi: chofen a Ge¬ 
neral capable of making head againft Hannibal. 

From that moment, he faw that he fhould not have 
warm and bold attacks to apprehend from the Dicta¬ 
tor, but a prudent and circumfpeCt conduCt, that 
might involve him in great difficulties. It remained 
to know, whether the new General, whofe conftancy 
he had not yet experienced, had Hrmnefs enough un¬ 
alterably to purfue the plan which he feemed to have 
laid down to himfelf. He therefore tried to vary his 
refolution by the different motions he made; by ra¬ 
vaging lands, plundering cities, and burning towns 
and villages. Sometimes he decamped with precipi¬ 
tation ; fometimes he halted fuddenly in fome valley 
out of the way ; in order to fee whether he could not 
furprize him in the open country. But Fabius kept 
his troops upon eminences, without lofing fight of 
Hannibal never approaching him near enough to 
come to blows, but not keeping fo diftant, as to put 
it in his power to efcape him. He kept the foldiers 
flriCtly in the camp •, not fuffering them to quit it, ex¬ 
cept to forage ; and that not without very ftrong con¬ 
voys. He engaged only in flight fkirmifhes, and 
with fo much precaution, that his troops had always 
the advantage. By that means, he infenfibly revived 
the confidence of the Soldiery, of which the lofs of 
three battles had deprived them, and made them ca¬ 
pable of relying as before upon their valour and good 
fortune. 

Liv.xxii. * Fabius found a no lefs obftacle to his wife de- 
figns in Minucius, his General of the horfe, than 

* Scd non Annibalem magis infeflum tam fanis confiliis habebat, 
qnam magiftrum equitum, qui nihil aliud, quam quod parebat im- 
perio, moras ad pracipitandam remp. habebat: ferox rapidufque in 
confiliis, ac lingua immodicus, primo inter paucos, dein propalam in 
vulgus, pro cun&atore fegnem, pro cauto timidum, affingens vicina 
virtutibus vitia, compellabat : preinendorunique fuperiorum arte, 
(qu<e peflima ars nimis profperis multorum fucceflibus crevit) fe fe 
extoliebat. 
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in Hannibal. He was one, whom nothing hindered A - R - 535* 
from ruining the Commonwealth, but the ftate of 
fubordination and dependance, in which he was: he 
was hot and hafty in council, and arrogant and pre- 
fumptuous in difcourfe. He attacked Fabius without 
any referve, at firft before a fmall number of perfons, 
but foon after publickly. He treated him as pufilla- 
nimous and cowardly, inftead of prudent and circum- 
fpeit, as he was ; giving his virtues the names of the 
vices that bordered neareft upon them. Thus by a 
mean and black cunning, which fucceeds but too of¬ 
ten, and confifts in decrying thofe above us in office 
and merit, he eftablifhed his own reputation upon the 
ruin of that of his General. 

The Carthaginians, after having plundered * Daunia, 
and pafled the Appennines, advanced as far as Sam- 
nium, a fertile country, which had long enjoyed a 
profound peace, where they found fo great an abun¬ 
dance of provifions, that notwithftanding the con- 
fumption and wafte which they made of them, they 
could not exhauft them. From thence they made 
incurfions into the territory of Beneventum, a colony 
of the Romans, and took Telefia, a well fortified city, 
where they made a prodigious booty. Hannibal was 
determined to go to Capua, in effect of the hopes that 
had been given him that that city was inclined to em¬ 
brace his party. The Romans continued to follow 
him at a day or two’s march diftance, without intend¬ 
ing to come up with, or to fight him. The Cartha- Liv xx!i 
ginian General commanded his guide to conduit him 13. 
into the territory of Cafinum, having been informed 
by thofe who knew the country, that if he feized the 
defile which was in thofe parts, the Romans would 
have no paffage to come to the aid of their allies. But 
the barbarous manner in which he pronounced that 
name, made the guide miftake Cafilinum for Cafinum. 

So that taking a quite different route, he crolled the 
territories of Allifa, Calatia and Calenum, and came 

* Hod. Capitanata, a province of the kingdom of Naples in Apulia. 
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A.R. J35. to the plains of Stella, contrary to his intention. He 
c * at length difcovered his error, and that Cafinum was 
a great way from thence. To intimidate the other 
guides by the punifhment of this, and to prevent 
himfelf from falling into the like inconvenience for 
the future, after having caufed him to be whipt with 
rods, he ordered him to be crucified. Was this 
guide criminal for having been miftaken in fuch a 
manner ? 

Polyb. iii. Hannibal, to take advantage of this miftake, began 
l!v xxii t0 rava S e t ^ ie pl a ' ns °f Capua, and efpecially the fine 
, 3 .' * and rich country of Falernum, iuppofing, that the 

cities in their territory would renounce the alliance of 
the Romans. For till then, though they had been de¬ 
feated in three battles, no city of Italy had gone over 
to the Carthaginians. They had all continued faithful, 
even to thofe who had fuffered moll: fo much refpect 
and veneration had the allies for the Roman Common¬ 
wealth. Nothing does more honour to the Roman 
People, nor makes their character better known, than 
what Polybius fays in this place. And it mull be 
judged of from fuch ftrckes. Livy renders them the 
fame teftimony, and feems even to rife upon the 
Greek hiftorian. * Whilft all, fays he, was in a flame 
in Italy, the horrible ravages committed by Hannibal 
were not capable of Ihaking the fidelity of the allies. 
It was, adds he, and what follows cannot be too well 
obferved; it- was, becaufe, finding themfelves under 
a government full of equity and moderation, they 
fubmitted without pain to a People in whom they dis¬ 
cerned a fuperiority of merit, that rendered them 
moft worthy of commanding •, , which is the firmeft 
tie and moft allured pledge of the fidelity of thofe 
that obey. 

i.iv. xxii. The murmurs and fediticus difcourfe of the Gene- 
14 - . ral of the horfe had ceafed for fome days, becaufe 
Fab.’177. Fabius, who followed Hannibal, having marched his 

* Nec tamen is terror, cum omnia bello flagrarent, fide focios di- 
movit: videlicet quia jufto & moderate regebantur imperio, nec ab- 
1114ebant, quod unicum vinculum fidei eft, melioribus parere. 
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army fafter than ufually, Minucius, and his party, 
believed that he was haftening to the aid of Campania. 
But when they were incamped near the Vulturnus, 
and from thence faw the fineft country of Italy a prey 
to the enemy; efpecially when they faw from the 
top of mount Mafficus the whole country of Falernum 
and Sinuefia ravaged, and all the houfes burnt by the 
Carthaginians, whilft Fabius perfifted in keeping the 
eminences, and faid not a word of coming to a battle: 
the fedition broke out again with more violence than 
ever. “ Are we then come hither,” faid Minucius, 
Fill more furious than before, “ to fee, as a grateful 
“ fight, the dreadful ravages fuffered by our allies ? 
“ If the motives of glory and intereft cannot excite 
“ our courage, have we no companion for our fellow-. 
“ citizens, fent by our fathers as a colony to Sinuefia ? 
“ What! do we remain infenfible, whilft we fee the 
“ fame coafts in the power of Numidians and Moors, 
“ along which our anceftors would have thought it a 
<c difhonour, that the Carthaginians Ihould navigate 
• £ with impunity. It is but fome few months fince, 
“ that on being informed of the fiege and danger of 
“ Saguntum, we were tnanfported with indignation : 
“ and we now fee with tranquility Hannibal juft upon 
“ the point of Forming a city, inhabited by a Roman 
“ colony. If that great General, who was defervedly 
“ called the fecond founder of Rome, had afted as 
“ does now this new Camillus, who has been deemed 
“ folely worthy of the Diftatorfhip in fo unhappy a 
“ conjuncture; Rome had been Fill in the hands of 
the Gauls, Let us not then deceive ourfelves in 
“ this refpedt. It is a folly to believe, that victory 
“ can be attained with folded arms, or vows addreff- 
“ ed to heaven. The troops muft be made to take 
“ arms, be led into the plain, and try their fwords 
“ with the enemy. It is by adtion, by courting dan- 
“ ger, that the Roman power attained its height, and 
“ not by this timorous condudt, to which cov/ards 
‘ f give the name of prudence and circumfpedtion.” 
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A.R. 535* Thefe difcourfes fpread in the army, and there was 
not a Angle man in it, that did not rank Minucius 
much above the Dictator. Even the friends of Fa- 
bius, and thofe who feemed moft in his intereft, ad- 

piut. in v jf e d him to put an end to all thefe rumours, which 
ao.p 177. were j n j ur j ous t0 ^55 reputation, by fhewing fome con- 
defcenhon for the officers and foldiers, who all in gene¬ 
ral demanded ardently to be led on againft the enemy. 
But the Dictator, without emotion, told them : “ I 
“ ffiould ffiew myfelf really much more timorous 
“ than they accufe me of being, if the fear of their 
“ jefts and reproaches made me change a refolution 
“ that I did not take, till after I had maturely weigh- 
“ ed all the confequences, and had difcovered the ab- 
“ folute neceffity of it. When we fear for our coun- 
“ try, we fear without ffiame : but to fear the difcourfe 
« of men, and fuller one’s felf to be frightened by 
“ their railing, is to fhew one’s felf unworthy of 
“ command, and to make one’s lelf the Have of thofe, 
“ of whom one ought to be matter, and to check and 
“ corredt when they think amifs.” Fabius therefore, 
always on his guard as well againft his own foldiers as 
the enemy, and even confidering the Romans as the 
principal adverfaries in refpedt to whom he ought to 
lhew himfelf invincible, perfifted in obferving the 
fame condudt during all the reft of the campaign, not- 
w’ithftanding the injurious reports which he knew 
had been carried from the camp to the city againft 
his pretended timidity, and want of vigour. Hanni¬ 
bal, defpairing of drawing him on to a battle, thought 
of retiring into fome place, where he might pafs the 
winter commodioufly. He was not willing to confume 
the provifions he had amafied, but to lay them up in 
fome place of fafety. For it was not fufficient, that 
his army had no wants at prefent; he took pains that 
they might always have abundance. 

Fabius was apprized by his fcouts of Hannibal’s 
defign •, and as he was allured, that he would necefla- 
rily quit Campania by the route he had entered it, he 
detached a part of his troops to feize the mountain 

7 Calli- 
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Callicula and the fort of Cafilinum. As for himfelf, 
he led back his army over the fame hills, and fentout 
L. Mancinus for intelligence with four hundred horfe. L ' v - xxii. 
That young officer had orders to obferve the enemy’s IS * 
motions without ffiewing himfelf, if poffible, at leaf! 
without expofing himfelf, and to return with an ac¬ 
count of what paffed. But being of the number of 
thofe whom the feditious and extravagant difcourfes 
of Minucius had milled, he no fooner faw fome of 
the Numidian cavalry difperfed in the villages, than 
he ran headlong upon them, and even killed fome of 
them. Nothing more was wanting to make,him en¬ 
tirely forget his commiffion. His ardor for fighting 
prevailed over the obedience which he owed the Dic¬ 
tator. The Numidians, divided in feveral parties, 
came on to attack him one after another and then 
flying with defign before him, drew him on infenfibly 
near their camp, very much fatigued, as well as all 
his people and their horfes. Carthalon, who com¬ 
manded all the cavalry, immediately came out, and 
having put them to flight, even before he came 
up with them, he purfued them almoft two leagues 
without any intermiffion. Mancinus feeing he could 
not efcape the enemy, that perfifted in the purfuit, ex¬ 
horted his troops to defend themfelves to the utmoft 
of their power, and faced about again!! the Numidians, 
to whom he was much inferior, as well in number, as 
force and confidence. In confequence himfelf with 
the brave!! of his followers were.killed. The rell fled 
full gallop to Calenum, and from thence by by-ways 
to the camp of the Didtator. 

By accident Minucius was come up that day to re-i/ iv . 
join Fabius, who fome days before had been detached to 
feize a very narrow pafs upon the top of Tarracina, that 
commands the fea; in order to prevent Hannibal from 
advancing towards Rome, as he might have done, if 
the Appian Way had been left open to him. The 
Didlator and the General of the horfe having united 
their troops, encamped upon the way Hannibal was 
to pafs, about two miles from the enemy. The next 
day, the Carthaginians occupied all the ground be¬ 
tween 
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^Ant S c S ' tween t ^ ie two cam P Si The Romans ported themfelves 
' under their intrenchments, where they certainly had 
the advantage of place : the enemy however continued 
to advance, with their cavalry in front j which occa- 
fioned feveral lkirmifhes between the two armies. But 
the Romans, by Fabius’s order, did not quit their 
Polyb. iii. ports •, fo that the aCtion parted conformably to the 
*43—H 5 - Dictator’s plan, rather than to the intentions of Han- 
ij— t™' n ’bal. Eight hundred Carthaginians were left upon 
Plut. in the place, and the Romans loft only two hundred 
App. 322’ men. 

Hannibal was in great perplexity. It was abfolutely 
neceflary for him to return the way he came, which 
was a very narrow one, and in which it was very eafy 
to incommode him. Fabius was refolved to take the 
advantage of the enemy’s perplexity, and fent four 
thoufand men before to feize the pafs itfelf, after hav¬ 
ing exhorted thefn to do their duty well, and make 
the moft of the happy fituation of the port they were 
going to feize. He followed afterwards with the 
greateft part of his army, to port himfelf upon the 
hill that commanded the defiles. The Carthaginians 
arrived, and incamped in the plain at the foot of the 
mountains. Hannibal found himfelf fliut up on all 
fides, and under the fad neceflity of parting the winter 
between the rocks of Formic on one fide, and on 
the other in the frightful fands and marfhes of Lin- 
ternum : whereas the Romans had Capua and Samni- 
um behind them, and a great number of rich allies, 
who could fend them provifions in abundance. 

The Romans believed it impoflible for Hannibal to 
extricate himfelf out of the port wherein he had enga¬ 
ged, and flattered themfelves with the grateful hope 
of taking all the rich plunder the Carthaginians carried 
with them, and of foon terminating a war, which had 
already coft them fo much blood, and given them 
fuch juft alarms for the future. Fabius himfelf 
thought in the fame manner, and applied himfelf folely 
in viewing what polls he fhould feize, how and where 
he fhould begin the attack ; and thefe defigns were 
to be executed the next day. 

8 Hanni- 
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Hannibal rightly judging what the enemy could do A. R. 555. 
On this occafion, did not give them time. He well Ant C - 
perceived, that his ufual ftratagems and arts were 
turned upon himfelf: but he had not exhaufted them 
entirely. It is in fuch conjunctures, that a General 
has occafion for uncommon prefence of mind and con- 
ftancy of foul, to confront danger in all its extent 
without fear, and to find fure and ready refources 
without deliberating. He therefore * conceived an 
entirely new ftratagem, which had never before been 
employed, and which was lefs capable of hurting in 
effeCt, than of confounding and terrifying by the fight 
of it. He got about two thoufand oxen together, as 
well wild as tame, which were part of the plunder he 
had taken in the enemy’s country. He ordered vine- 
branches and other fmall dry wood to be brought in 
from the country, of which little bundles were made, 
and dexteroully affixed to the horns of thofe animals. 

He commanded Afdrubal to caufe them to be fet on 
fire about the middle of the night, and to drive the 
oxen towards the eminences, efpecially towards the de¬ 
files, which the Romans had occupied. 

Having taken his meafures thus, he began to march 
in filence, and advanced towards the defiles, with his 
heavy-armed infantry in front, his cavalry followed 
by the plunder in the centre, and the Spaniards and 
Gauls in the rear. The oxen were a great way before 
the advanced guard of his army. At firft the fear only 
of the flames, that blazed upon their heads, and ftill 
more, the pain they felt, when the fire had reached to 
the quick, made thofe animals mad; fo that they dif- 
perfed themfelves on all fides upon the hills, and into 
the forefts. Their efforts to rid themfelves of the 
fire by violent motions and tolling their heads, only in- 
creafed and fpread the flames, which fet fire to all the 
fhrubs round about. The Romans were terrified, 
and imagined at firft, that they were men, who ran 

* Ludibrium oculorum, fpecie terribile, ad fruilrandum hoftem 
comment us. Liv. 
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535- on all fides with torches in their hands. Thofe who 
had been polled at the entrance itfelf of the defile in 
order to keep it, fled afloon as they perceived the fires 
over their heads, and made to the top of the mountain, 
as the fafeft place, becaufe they faw feweft fires there. 
They however found fome oxen there, which had fe- 
parated from the reft. And at firft taking them for 
animals that breathed fire out of their mouths, they 
flopped in furprize at the fight. But having difcovered 
what they were by approaching nearer, and feeing 
what they had taken for a prodigy was an artifice en¬ 
tirely human, inftead of taking courage they were only 
the more terrified : they believed, that they Ihould be 
furrounded by the enemy, and fled in ftill greater dis¬ 
order than before. They happened to fall in with 
Hannibal’s light-armed troops. But both fides being 
equally afraid to engage during the darknefs of the 
night, expected day without beginning the battle: 
Mean while Hannibal had time to make all his troops 
pafs the defile. 

Fabius fully perceived this motion. But not doubt-" 
ing that it was a ftratagem of Hannibal’s, he kept 
his foldiers in their intrenchments, not being inclined 
to hazard a battle during the night. At break of 
day, there was a battle on the top of the hill, in 
which the Romans, being fuperior in number, would 
eafily have defeated Hannibal’s light-armed troops, 
that were feparated from the reft of the army, if he 
had not fuftained them with a body of the Spaniards, 
which he fent to their aid. The foldiers of that na¬ 
tion being accuftomed to climb, and to run lightly 
through forefts and over the fteepeft rocks, eafily 
eluded, by the agility of their bodies and their manner 
of attacking and defending, the efforts of an enemy 
heavy-armed, and accuftomed to fight on the plain 
without quitting their polls. Both retired into their 
camps, after the Romans had loft fome of their men 
in this adlion, whereas few or none of the Spaniards 
fell in it. 
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Hannibal, having extricated himfelf with as much 5^5. 
glory as good fortune out of a very great danger, ‘ 

went to incamp in the territory of Allifte, whither Fa- 
bius followed him. The latter, according to the 
plan he had laid down, marched his troops continu¬ 
ally on the eminences, keeping between Hannibal’s 
army and the city of Rome, without lofing fight of 
the enemy, and without laying himfelf open to be 
forced to a battle. Hannibal, after fome motions, re¬ 
turned a fecond time into Apulia, and advanced as 
far as Geraunium, the inhabitants of which were re¬ 
tired, becaufe the place was not tenable. Fabius ap¬ 
proached, and incamped in the territory of Larinum 
in an advantageous poll. 

Being obliged fome time after to fet out for Rome, p 0 i y b. iii. 
whither affairs of religion had recalled him, he em- *45- 
ployed not only authority and counfel, but almoft xxu ' 
entreaties, to prevail upon the General of the horfe, Plut. 179. 
“ that during his ablence he would not tempt fortune: 
that he would rely more upon prudence, than chance •, 
and that he would rather imitate his conduit, than that 
of Sempronius and Flaminius. That he would not 
imagine it a fmall advantage to have flopped the pro- 
grefs of Hannibal, and eluded his artifices during the 
whole campaign. That, according to the maxim of 
the moft fkilful and wifeft phyficians, reft often did 
the fick more good, .than violent remedies. That to 
have ceafed to be overcome by an enemy always vic¬ 
torious till then, and to have at length had time to 
breathe, after fo many fucceflive defeats, was no fmall 
gain.” The fequel will fhew how fruitlefs thefe coun- 
fels were. In the mean time Fabius fet out for 
Rome. 

Italy was not the only theatre of the war. It was Polyb. iii. 
made in Spain by fea and land with no lefs vigour. 
Afdrubal having fitted out thirty fhips, which his bro- 19.' 
ther had left him, and having added ten more to them, 
made forty fail, of which he had given the command 
to Amilcar, fet out from New Carthage, or Cartha- 
gena. He then made the land-forces quit their winter- 
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quarters, put himfelf at their head, and making the 
fhips keep along the coaft, followed them on the hr ore, 
with defign to join the-two armies, when they fhould 
be near the Iberus. Cn. Scipio, being apprized of 
this defign of the Carthaginians, at firft intended to 
march by land to meet them : but, when he knew 
how numerous the enemy’s army was, and what 
preparations they had made, he embarked his chofen 
rroops on board his fhips •, and then having fet fail 
with- a fleet of thirty-five- galleys, after two days fail - 
from Tarragona, he landed near the mouth of the 
Iberus. When he was about ten miles from the 
enemy, he detached two frigates of Marfeilles to lcout. 
For the people of Marfeilies were always the firft to 
expofe themfelves, and their intrepidity was of great 
fervice to them. None were more firmly attached to 
the interefts of the Romans than this people, who in 
the fequel gave them frequent proofs of their affec¬ 
tion, but fignalized themfelves efpecially in the war 
with Hannibal. Thefe two frigates brought back advice, 
that the enemy’s fleet was at the mouth of the Iberus. 
Cneus immediately made all thefail he could to furprize 
it. But Afdrubal, being informed long before by fen- 
tin.els, that the Romans approached, drew up his troops 
in battle upon the' coaft, and gave orders that the crews 
fhould go on board the fhips. When the Romans were 
near, the charge was founded, and the battle began im¬ 
mediately.’ The Carthaginians fuftained the attack with 
vigour during fome time, but they foon gave way. 
After having feen two of their fhips taken by the 
Romans, and four funk, they retired towards the 
land.: but being purfued warmly by the Romans, 
they approached the fliore as much as they could : 
and then, quitting their fhips, they fled for refuge 
towards their land-army. The Romans purfued them 
fo vigoroufiy, that they took all the galleys, that had 
not bulged upon the coaft, or ran afiiore, and carried 
them oft, fattened to the poops of their fhips, to the 
number of twenty-five. This vidtory, which coft the 
Romans little, made them matters of all that fea, and 
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tiie neighbouring coafts. They advanced as far as A.R. 535. 
the gates of Carthagena, fet fire to the houfes next the A " I t _ C ' 
walls, and laid wafte the whole country round about. 

The fleet laden with fpoils fleered from thence as far 
as * Longuntica, where Afdrubal had made a great 
provifion of ( Spartuni) a kind of broom, which was 
ufed for making cables. They fet fire- to it, after 
having taken away as much of it as they had occafion 
for. 

The fleet returned by the fame courfe to the coun¬ 
tries of Spain on this fide of the Ibertis. It was here 
Scipio found the Deputies of all the nations, that in¬ 
habit along the river, and even of many of thofe 
which are at the extremities of the province. More 
than fixfcore States fubmitted fincerely and faithfully 
to the power of the Romans, and gave them hoflages. 

The -j- Celtiberians, who formed part of the States 
of which we have juft fpoke, took arms by order of the 
Roman General, and entered into the province of the 
Carthaginians, where they carried three cities by ftorm. 

They afterwards defeated Afdrubal himfelf in two 
different battles, in which they killed him fifteen thou- 
fand meri, took four thoufand priloners, and a great 
number of enfigns. *• , 

When the news of thefe defeats was received at 
Carthage, feventy fail of fliips were fitted out: for it 
was believed impoflible to undertake any thing without 
being mailers of the fea. This fleet failed at firft to 
Sardinia, and from Sardinia to the coaft of Piia in 
Italy, where the commanders were in hopes of confer¬ 
ring with Hannibal. The Romans advanced with an 
hundred and twenty fliips of war, quiuquurams. The 
Carthaginians, being informed, that they were at fea, 
returned the fame way to Carthage. Servilius, the 
Roman Admiral, purfued them during fome time, 
but could not come up with them. 

Whilft this paired P. Scipio arrived in Spain with Po b' b - *»• 
a new reinforcement of fhips and foldiers. The Senate, ilvixxii. 

* A city fituated upon the coaft of the kingdom of Valencia. 

i“ The Celtiberians inhabited a part of Arragon, 
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A. R. 5-,5-perfuaded that the affairs of Spain deferved peculiar 
A “^ c ' attention, and that it was not only ufeful but necef- 
fary to pufh the Carthaginians to the utmoft in that 
country, and to carry on the war more vigoroufly there 
in order to a powerful diverfion, fitted out twenty 
ihips, or, according to Livy, thirty, with eight thou- 
fand land-forces, and all kinds of munitions. This 
reinforcement was commanded by P. Scipio, who was 
fent into Spain, according to the fcheme formed from 
the beginning of the campaign, with orders to join 
his brother Cneus as foon as poffible, in order to aft in 
concert with him. It was apprehended at Rome, that 
the Carthaginians, by being mafters in thofe countries, 
and by amafling munitions and money there in abun¬ 
dance, might make themfelves mafters of the fea; and 
by fupplying Hannibal with troops and money, might 
affift him in fubjefting Italy. P. Scipio being arrived 
in Spain, and having joined his brother, rendered the 
Commonwealth very great fervices. Till then the Ro¬ 
mans had not ventured to pafs the Iberus. They 
believed, they had done enough in acquiring the 
amity of the States on this fide, and having engaged 
them in their party by alliances : but the two brothers 
being joined, pafted that river, and advanced as far 
as Saguntum. 

Polyb. Hi. They knew that the hoftages, which Hannibal had 
itvTxxfu ta ken from all the States of Spain to fecure their fide- 
2i. lity, were kept in the citadel of this place with no 
great number of troops. The fear of expiating their 
revolt by the blood of their children, was the lole tie, 
that continued the Spaniards in the party of the Car¬ 
thaginians, which they were very defirous of quitting 
for that of the Romans. This tie, which awed a 
great part of the province, was broke by a Spaniard, 
who fhewed more addrefs and art, than fidelity on the 
occafion. He was called Abelox, ,a perfcn of quality, 
and much confidered in the country. He had till then 
been very much attached to the Carthaginians: but 
through an inconftancy ufual enough amongft thofe 
Barbarians, he had changed fides, at leaft in his will, 
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with fortune, For the reft, being fully perfuaded, A. R. 535. 
that people only defpife a deferter and a traitor, that A "*‘ 7 . C ’ 
brings over with him only his own perfon into the 
party he embraces, he conceived thoughts of obtain¬ 
ing fome great advantage for the Romans, in order 
to render himfelf confiderabie amongft them. He 
believed, that the greateft fervice he could render them 
in the prefent conjuncture, was to deliver up to them 
the hoftages, which.Hannibal had caufed to be kept 
in Saguntum. The queftion was to bring in, or rather 
to deceive Boftar, to whom the keeping of them had 
been confided. “ He went to him, and having made 
the converfation turn upon the hoftages, he gave him 
to underftand, that fear had kept the Spaniards within 
their duty, as long as the Romans were at a diftance: 
but that fince they arrived in the province, their camp 
was become the afylurn of all thofe who affected 
change. That therefore it was neceffary to engage v 
people, whom authority could no longer keep within 
bounds, by favour and advantages. That the molt 
certain means to affure the fidelity of the States was to 
give them up their hoftages. * That it was natural 
for every one to be pleafed with being trufted, and 
that to render men faithful, it often fuffices to place 
confidence in them.” He then offered to carry back 
the feveral hoftages into their own country. Boftar 
was far from being fo cunning as the Carthaginians 
commonly were ; and judging of others by himfelf, he 
was far from fufpefting a man of quality of fo black 
a perfidy. He fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded, and 
in the night caufed all the hoftages to be put into the 
hands of Abelox, who immediately delivered them 
up to the Scipios, as he had before agreed with them. 

The Roman Generals, without lofing time, caufed 
them to be carried to their parents. It is eafy to con¬ 
ceive, what furprize, and at the fame time what joy, 
fuch an aft of clemency and generofity occafioned in 
the country, AH the Spaniards, with common con- 

* Vult fibi quifque credi, & habita fides ipfam plerumque obligat 
fidem. Liv. 
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fent, declared for the Romans, and would have taken 
arms immediately againft the Carthaginians, if winter, 
which then came on, had not obliged both fides to re¬ 
tire into their quarters. 

And this is what paffed in Spain the fecond year of 
the war with Hannibal, whilft the falutary delay of 
Fabius in Italy had given the Romans’time to breathe 
after fo many Ioffes. What is furprizing here is, that 
at the fame time, that fo wife a conduct gave Hanni¬ 
bal the utmoft anxiety, who faw the Romans had at 
length chofcn a General, that made war by principle 
and not by chance ; it was miftakeh by the very peo¬ 
ple, who reaped the benefit of it, by the Romans 
both of the city and army, efpecially after a flight ad¬ 
vantage, of which we fnail foon fpeak. 

Two things alfo contributed to render this General 
odious to the Romans. Firft, the ftratagem of Han¬ 
nibal, who having been iliewn an eftate belonging to 
the Dictator by deferters •, forbade any ravages to be 
committed upon it, whilft he put all around it to fire 
and fword, in order to render him fufpedted of fome 
intelligence with the Carthaginians. The fecond thing 
which alfo contributed to alienate the People againft 
him, was his having made a treaty with Hannibal, 
without confulting the Senate, in refpedt to the Cartel 
for the exchange of prifoners ; by which it was agreed, 
as had been done in the firft war, that man fhould be 
reftored for man ; and that for the ranfom of thofe, 
who remained after the exchange, a thoufand fefterces 
per head fhould be paid, that is, about fix pounds 
fterling. The number of the prifoners, that the Ro¬ 
mans had to ranfom, amounted to a fum of-more than 
fifteen hundred pounds. This article of the ranfom 
having been propofed in the Senate, and the Senate 
always deferring to order the money to be paid, be- 
caufe Fabius had made this treaty without their-parti¬ 
cipation, he at length thought,proper to fend his fon 
to Rome, with inftruftions to fell the lands which the 
enemy had fpared, and ranfomed the prifoners with 
his own money. Moft of them were defirous to re, r 
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imburfe him afterwards ; but he could not be prevail- Aj®- sp¬ 
ed upon to confent to it. a ,' 7> ‘ 

We have already faid, that Hannibal had feized Polyb. iii. 
Geraunium in Apulia, and intended to form his ma- xx . ;> 
gazinesin that place, and to fettle his winter-quarters 44. 
there. He was aft u ally incamped before the walls of 
that city, from whence he fent two-thirds of hi's army 
to' forage, with orders to each man to bring in a cer¬ 
tain meafure of corn to thofe who were appointed 
to lay it up : the third part of his troops ferved to 
guard his camp, and to fuftain the foragers ..in cafe, 
they fhould be attacked. 

Minucius had approached Hannibal, and incamped 
in the territory of Larinum, with the army which he 
commanded alone, after the Diftator went to Rome. 

Seeing himfelf at liberty to aft through his fuperior’s 
abfence, he meditated projefts, that fuited his genius* 
fometimes of falling upon Hannibal’s foragers whilft 
difperfed in the country, and fometimes of attacking 
his camp, where only the third part of his army re¬ 
mained. Hannibal foon perceived, that the method 
of making war had changed with the General in the 
enemies camp. As to him, feeing that the Romans, 
approached, he contented himfelf with fending the 
third part of his foldiers to forage, and kept the reft 
in his camp. He was always attentive to his firft 
defign ; which was not to confume his plunder, and 
to lay up great quantities of provifions, in order that 
during the winter-quarters the men, carriage-beafts, 
and efpecially the horles, might want for nothing : for 
it was upon his cavalry that he principally relied. 

Hannibal had fent during the night fome Numidi- 
ans, who feized an eminence near the Romans,, arid 
which commanded their camp. The latter, defpifirig 
the fmall number of thofe Numidians, diflodged them 
the next day, and incamped there themfelves. By 
this means, there remained only a very fmall fpace 
between the two camps. Minucius, one day perceiv¬ 
ing that the greateft part of the Carthaginian army 
was difperfed in the country, deta.ch.e.d his cavalry and 
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A. R. 535; light-armed infantry againft the foragers, and went 
Ant. c. fjimfelf w i t h the Legions to attack the camp of the 
Carthaginians. , All that Hannibal could do, was to 
defend himfelf. The daughter of his foragers was 
great. This fuccefs infpired Minucius with exceffive 
pride and arrogance, and flufhed him with a boldnefs 
and temerity, that was fenfible of no danger, and fuf- 
fered him to fee nothing but certain victory in the 
moft hazardous enterprizes. 

Polyb. iii. . Fame, which always magnifies things, publiffied 
*53- .. this fmall advantage, which Minucius had gained, as 

a great viftory. The letters wrote by the General of 
Piut. page the horfe ftill rofe upon rumour. Nothing was talked 
lZ9 ' of in the affemblies of the Senate and People for fe- 
veral days but this affair : their joy was not to be ex- 
preffed. As there had been almoft no hopes hitherto 
of this war, it was believed, that affairs v/ere upon the 
point of changing face. Befides which, this advantage 
made people think that if the troops had done no¬ 
thing hitherto, it was not through want of courage ; 
but that it was to be afcribed to the timorous circum- 
fpeCtion and exceffive prudence of the Dictator, in re- 
fpeCt to whom no reproaches were fpared. 

Fabius alone, in the midft: of the public univerfal 
joy, believed neither rumour, nor Minucius’s letters ; 
and though every thing had been exaCtly true, he was 
not afraid to fay, that he apprehended more from 
Minucius’s good fuccefs, than if he had met with a 
little adverfity. No-body gave ear to him, and the 
Senate itfelf was averfe to hear him cry up the enemy’s 
forces, and repeat the defeats, which the temerity and 
ignorance of former Generals had occafioned. He 
however declared, “ that if he continued to command, 
he would call Minucius to an account for having 
fought contrary to his orders. That he would foon 
make the Romans confefs, that a good General con- 
fidered fortune as nothing, and let no value upon any 
thing but prudence and reafon. That he thought, he 
had delerved more glory, in the prefent conjuncture, 
for having preferved his troops from any lhame and 
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difgrace, than if, at other times, he had (lain many 
thoufands of the enemy.” 

All thefe difcourfes had no effeCt. One of the Tri¬ 
bunes had the infolence to exclaim againft Fabius with¬ 
out any bounds. He faid, “ That it was no longer 
poflible to bear his ill humour. That not fatisfied 
with having prevented in perlbn and upon the lpot, 
the advantages which might have been gained over 
the enemy, he deftroyed, as far as in him lay, thofe 
which had actually been gained in his abfence. That 
he only protraCted the war for the fake of continuing 
longer in command, and to be foie matter both in 
Rome and the army. That in order to prevent Mi- 
nucius from looking the enemy in the face, and un¬ 
dertaking fome military expedition, he had in a man¬ 
ner tied up his hands, and had kept the foldiers con¬ 
fined within their intrenchments as in a prifon. That 
laftly, as foon as the Dictator's departure had fet them 
at liberty, they had marched againft the enemy, had 
defeated, and put them to flight. That for all thefe 
reafons, he ftiould boldly have propofed to diveft Fa¬ 
bius of the DiClatorfhip, if the Romans had the courage 
of their forefathers. But as the run and tafte of the 
times was incapable of an aCtion of vigour, he would 
content himfelf with a very moderate demand, which 
was, that the authority ftiould be equally divided be¬ 
tween the Dictator and the General of the horfe, with¬ 
out fufFeringQJFabius,however, to return to the army, 
before he nominated a new Conful in the room of Fla- 
minius.” 

The Dictator did not deign to juftify himfelf againft 
the Tribune’s accufation ; but raifing his voice, faid : 
“ He thought it proper that without lofs of time 
they lhould compleat the facrifices and religious cere¬ 
monies, for which he had been made to come to Rome, 
in order that he might return foon to the army, to 
chaftife the temerity of Minucius, who, contrary to 
his orders, had attacked the enemy.” He created M. 
Atilius Regulus Conful, and the evening before the 
people were to give their fuffrages upon the propofal 
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of the Tribune, that he might not be witnefs of the- 
blow they were going to give his authority in refpeCt 
to the General of the horle, he fet out in the night 
in order to rejoin the army. The next day the Peo¬ 
ple affembled early, and the Tribune made the pro- 
pofal. But it was neceffary, according to cuflom, that 
fome-body fliould fpeak upon the fubjeCt, and ex-, 
plain it at large to the multitude, before they proceed¬ 
ed to vote. Of all the Romans, Varro alone, took up¬ 
on him the odious commiffion to fupport the Tribune’s 
enterprise: we lhall foon fee what this Varro was. 
The propofal palled, and Fabius received,the news of 
it upon the road. Every body, as well in the city as 
at the army, friends and enemies, confidered this de¬ 
cree as the groffefl affront, and the moil: ignominious 
treatment, that could be offered the Dictator. He 
alone judged quite differently of it. And as the Sage 
of old anfwered one, who told him, “ thefe people 
* laugh at you •/’ “ And for-my part,” fays the Philo- 
fopher, ‘‘ I don’t think they laugh at me •” judging 
very rightly that thofe are only derided who deferve 
derifion, and who are moved and concerned at it: 
Fabius in like manner remained infenfible to this fup- 
pofed infult. He bore the injuftice of the people with, 
the fame conftancy of foul, with which he had fuffer- 
ed. the inveCtives of his enemies ; and, well allured-, 
that in dividing the command between Minucius and 
him, they had not divided ability in the art of com¬ 
manding •, he returned into his camp,-no lefs victo¬ 
rious over the infults of his citizens, than the artifices 
of the enemy. 

Minucius thought very differently. He was before 
infupportable through the pride, with which his fuc- 
.cefs, and the favour of the multitude, had infpired 
him : but now, obferving no mean, he boafted, that 
he was no’ lefs the conqueror of Fabius, than of Han¬ 
nibal. He faid with great felf-fatisfaCtion, “ That 
this famous General, the foie refource in the difgraces 
of the public, this Dictator judged folely capable of 
making head againlt Hannibal, had feen his inferior. 
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his General of the horfe, become his equal by a de- 5 ^ 5 ' 
cree, of which there was no example in the whole feries 2I * 
of the hiftory of the Roman People ; and that in the 
fame city, where the Generals of the horfe had been 
accuftomed to tremble at the fight of the Dictator's 
rods and axes •, with fo much luftre had his merit and 
perfonal good fortune appeared ! That he would there¬ 
fore purfue his good fortune, if the Dictator obftinately 
perfifted in a flow and timorous conduct, condemned 
by the Gods and men.” 

The a&ions of Minucius were agreeable to his dif- 
courfe. From the firft day that he faw Fabius, he 
told him, that it was neceflary to determine in what 
manner they fhould ufe the authority, which had lately 
been divided between them : and, without waiting the 
Dictator’s anfwer, he gave his own opinion firft, and 
declared, that in his judgment, the bell they could 
do, was to agree, that each of them fhould command 
the whole army in chief alternately during one day, 
or for a longer fpace of time, if that was thought ex¬ 
pedient. Fabius was not of this opinion. He be¬ 
lieved, “ that all which fhould be abandoned to the 
temerity of his Collegue, would at the fame time be 
given up to the mercy of fortune. He chofe to divide 
the troops into two bodies. He owned, that he was 
obliged to give him a fhare in the command, but not 
to give it up entirely to him : protefting, that he never 
would voluntarily, and of his own accord, renounce 
governing the public affairs with prudence, at leaffc 
according to the part of the authority he was per¬ 
mitted to retain ; and that as he was prevented from 
preferving the whole, he would at leaft preferve what 
he could.” As foon as the partition of the troops was 
made, Minucius refoived to incamp feparately, and 
pofted himfelf in the plain. 

The * two great qualities that form a great Cap¬ 
tain, are valour and prudence: but they all border 

* Ac fane, quod difficillimum eft, Sc pnelio.ftrennus erat, & bonus 
confilio : quorum alterum ex providentia timorem, alter urn ex audacja 
temeritatem pleruraque afferre folet. Sall vst. in bell. Jugurt. 
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upon two great failings, which may have terrible con- 
fequences. For, ufually, prudence through too great 
precaution degenerates into fear ; and valour, through 
too much audacity, into ralhnefs. We lhall foon fee 
Minucius fall into this latter fault: but Fabius always 
knew how to obferve a wife moderation, a mean, 
which is very rare and difficult, being equally brave 
in adtion, and circumfpedt in enterprizes, as Salluft 
fays of Jugurtha. 

Hannibal, who knew all that palled amongft the 
enemy by the means of delerters and his fpies, felt a 
double joy in effedt of the change that had happened. 
For the ralhnefs of Minucius being now unlimited, 
was an allured prey for him; and the prudence of 
Fabius had loft half its ftrength. Between the camps 
of Minucius and Hannibal there was an eminence fo 
fituated, that whoever feized it firft, muft have a great 
advantage over his enemy. Hannibal knew all the 
importance of this poft; but was not in hafte to feize 
it; becaufe he expedted to make a better ufe of it, 
by leaving it to become an occafion of a battle.. The 
plain round about, viewed at a diftance, feemed en¬ 
tirely level and open, and at firft fight was judged in¬ 
capable of ambufcades. But Hannibal had obferved 
hollows, cuts, and cavities in it, each deep enough 
to contain and conceal about two hundred men. He 
threw five hundred horfe and five thoufand foot into 
them in the night. And left that ambufcade Ihould 
be difcovered in the morning by the enemy’s foragers, 
at fun-rife the next day he caufed the hill to be feized 
by his light-armed troops. 

Minucius believed the occafion happy, and fent out 
his light-armed infantry, with orders to difpute this 
poft vigoroully. He made his cavalry follow them, 
and then marched out himfelf with his legions. Han¬ 
nibal, on his fide, continually fent new troops thither, 
which he followed immediately with the horfe, and 
the reft of his army ■, fo that the adtion infenfibly be¬ 
came general. The light-armed Romans who ad¬ 
vanced up hill, were beat down firft upon the cavalry. 
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that followed them. The latter was foon broke by 
the Carthaginian horfe, which were much fuperior in 
number, and retired towards the main body of the le¬ 
gions. The infantry, though furrounded with ter¬ 
rified troops, remained alone intrepid •, and if it had 
fought in a lefs difadvantageous poll:; and ftratagem, 
on the fide of the enemy, had not been united with 
force, the fuccefs of the preceding days had fo much 
animated them, that they were in a difpofition to dif- 
pute the viftory well. But, at that moment, Han¬ 
nibal gave the fignal for the troops in ambufcade to 
move, who fuddenly attacking the legions in flank and 
rear, occafioned fo much dii'order and confternation 
amongfb them, that none of them had either courage 
enough to fight, or any hopes of faving themfelves by 
flying. 

Fabius, whom his zeal for the good of the State 
rendered attentive to all his Collegue’s motions, faw 
from his camp the danger to which the army of Mi- 
nucius was expofed. “ I rightly forefaw (faid he) 
“ that rafhnefs would foon meet the misfortune it 
“ purfues. But let us refer our reproaches to another 
“ time *, and now fly to their aid. Let us go and 
“ force the victory out of the enemy’s hands, and from 
“ the mouths of our own people the confeflion of 
“ their fault.” Thofe that fled, at the fight of the 
aid, which they received in a manner as if it had come 
from heaven, refumed courage, and joined the army 
of Fabius, which advanced in good order. The de¬ 
feated troops, and thofe which were (till quite frefh, 
forming now but one body, were in full march to 
charge the Carthaginians, when Hannibal caufed the 
retreat to be founded, not difowning, that if he had 
defeated Minucius, Fabius in his turn had defeated 
him ; an highly glorious teftimony from iuch an ene¬ 
my ! He added, by way of pleafantry, * “ that at 
length the cloud which ufed to (hew itfelf upon the 
hills, was fallen with much noife and a great Pcorm.” 

* Tandem earn nubera, qux federe in juris montium folita fir, 
cum procella imbrem dedifle. Liv. 

After 
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A.R. 53s* After the battle Fabius having taken the fpoils of 
t ^ ie enem y who had been left upon the fpot returned 
to his camp, without letting a Tingle offenfive, or angry 
word againft his Collegue efcape him. 

Liv xxii. Something would have been wanting to the glory 
19,30. of the Dictator, if Minucius himfelf had not paid 
Piut. 181. h om age to it. He did fo, and in the molt folemn 
manner poffible. As foon as he entered his camp after 
the battle, he affembled his foldiers, and made the 
following difcourfe to them. “ I have often heard 
“ that the firft and highelt degree of merit is to knovf 
“ how to aft aright of one felf, without having oc- 
“ cafion for the counfel of others : the fecond, to be 
“ capable of following and executing good advice : 

“ but that he who neither knows how to command 
“ nor obey, ought to be confidered as the weakell 
“ of men. As nature does not admit us to afpire at 
“ the firft kind of glory, let us at leaft endeavour to* 
“ deferve the fecond ; and till we have learnt how to 
“ command, let us fubmit to obey one wifer than our- 
“ felves. Let us go and rejoin Fabius, and carry our 
“ enfigns to his tent. The only occafion in which I 
“ will command you from henceforth, is to go and 
“ fubmit to his orders •, and to pay at the fatne time 
* c the refpeft and obedience which we owe to him* 
When I have faluted him by the name of Father, a 
tc title he merits both by his rank, and the great fer- 
<c vice we have juft received from him, do you alfo, 
tc fellow-foldiers, falute thofe, by whole arms and-va- 
“ lour you have juft been preserved, your patrons and 
“ prefervers ; and if we have acquired nothing elfe 
“ this day, it lhall at leaft give us the glory of being 
“ grateful.” 

jHe immediately put himfelf at their head, and 
marched direftly to the camp of the Diftator. Fabius, 
and all that were with him, were very much furprized* 
when they faw. him arrive.- Every thing was done 
conformably to the defign Minucius had laid down. - 
After he.had cauled his enfigns to be planted before 
Fabius’s tribunal, he began the firft by faluting him 

with 
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\vith the name of-Father, and all his i'oldiers faluted 
the Didtator’s with that of patrons and prefervers. 
He then fpoke * as follows. “ Great Didtator, I have 
“ juft equalled you with iny father, by giving you the 
“ fame name ; but I am more indebted to you than to 
“ him. To him I only owe my life j to you I owe 
“ not only that, but the lives of all thcfe foldiers that 
“ furround me. I myfelf therefore cancel and annul 
“ the decree of the People, which was rather a bur- 
“ then than an honour to me. I return with joy to 
“ my obedience to your authority and under your au- 
“ fpices, and that for the greater advantage, as I 
n hope and defire, as well of yourfelf and me, as of 
“ your two armies, of which the one is indebted for 
u its prefervation to the other. I only entreat you to 
“ forget all that is palled, and to permit me to retain 
“ under your command the office of General of the 
“ horfe, and thefe the rank they hold in the troops.” 

After this difcourfe, the officers and foldiers of the 
two armies embraced. Fabius’s troops received thofe 
of Minucius, known or not, into their tents, with the 
moft fenfible mark of kindnefs and affeftion. All be¬ 
came friends that moment •, and that day, which had 
begun fo unhappily, concluded with univerfal joy. 

As foon as the news of this reconciliation was car¬ 
ried to Rome, and confirmed by letters from the Ge¬ 
nerals and foldiers, there was not one who did not ex¬ 
tol the Didtator’s generofity and wifdom to the Ikies. 
They faw how much fuperior the true knowledge of 
commanding, and an always judicious, and firm con- 

* I cannot help inferring here the fpeech Plutarch .puts into the 
mouth of Minucius, which is very fliining and abounds with wit, 
whereas that of Livy is more Ample. “ You have .this day, Di&ator* 
gained two very fignal vi&ories : by your valour, you have overcome 
the enemy : and by your wifdom and generofity, your Collegue. By 
the one of thele viSories you have preferved, and the other you 
have inftru£ted, us; and the advantage you have gained ovef me is 
nolefs falutary and glorious for me, than my defeat by Hannibal was 
fliameful and unhappy. I therefore call you Father, having no name 
more venerable, that lean give you ; though the obligation I have to 
you is much greater than to him who gave me life.” For I not only 
owe my own life to you, but the prefervation of all thefe valiant men/’ 
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dudt, was to rafh bravery, and a frantic itch for 
fignalizing onefelf. Hannibal and the Carthaginians 
had an higher opinion of Fabius than before, and then 
firft began to perceive, that they made war in Italy, 
and againft the Romans. For, always before, they 
had conceived fttch a contempt for thofe, who com¬ 
manded the troops of the Commonwealth, as well as 
for the troops themfelves, that they could fcarce ima¬ 
gine they were at war with the fame nation, of whom 
their fathers had left them fo terrible an idea. 

We fee here excellent qualities in Fabius, and the 
more admirable as they are more uncommon. In battle, 
to confront the greateft dangers, and even death, is a 
great effort of virtue -, it is, however, common. But 
patiently to fuffer the moll injurious and unmerited 
reproaches ; to fee his reputation torn in pieces by a 
fubordinate and dependant officer ; to expofe himfelf 
to univerfal cenfure and difgrace, for obferving the 
only condudt capable of preferving the State j and to 
fee the molt important fervices repaid with the molt 
cruel ingratitude by an whole people, and not to de¬ 
part either from his plan or his duty in the midft of 
fo many and fo fenfible fubjedts of difcontent; this 
muft be confeffed to be the effedt of a force, con- 
ftancy and noblenefs of fentiments much above the 
common. The love of virtue is, in moft men, fo 
languid and weak, that it can fcarce fupport itfelf with¬ 
out the help of the approbation and efteem of men. 
* How glorious did this generous contempt of glory 
become for Fabius, and with what intereft did it not 
repay him what he feemed to have loft and facrificed 
for the public good ! 

This -f- love of the public good was the foul of his 
adtions, and continually infpired him with that in¬ 
flexible firmnefs and conftancy for the fervice of his 

* Adeo fpretain tempore gloria cum foenore redit! Liv. 

+ [Eft] ilia pietatis conftantia admirabilisjquam QJabius Maximus 
infatigabilem patriae prasftitit.—Compluribus injuriis lacelTitus, in 
eodem animi habitu permanfit, nec unquam fibi reip. permiiit irafci, 
tam perfeverans in amors civiura fuit, Val, Max. iii. 8. 
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country, againft which he never deviated into the IeaftA.R. 535. 
refentment, whatever injury he received from it. Ant. c. 

To thefe excellent qualities, Fabius added another, 2lJ ‘ 
not lefs eftimable, nor rare, which is- to relift the 
grateful and powerful attractions of revenge, become 
lb natural to man fince his corruption. • Not only not 
a word of indignation and infult efcapes him againft 
an enemy, who had fo cruelly injured him but, foon 
after, when it was in his power to have let him perifli' 
in an adtion, in which his own rafnnefs had engaged 
him, he flies to his aid, extricates him out of danger, 
accepts his fubmiffion, and reftores him to his friend- 
fhip, without making him fenfible of the injury re¬ 
ceived, and his injuftice, by the flighteft reproach. 

Fabius’s conduit here in refpedt to Hannibal, which 
was only deftgned infenfibly to revive the confidence 
of the Roman armies, difcouraged by preceding de¬ 
feats •, to abate the impetuous ardour of the young 
vidtor he had to oppofe by affected delays ; to under¬ 
mine and confume his ftrength by degrees, by incef- 
fantly harraffing his troops ; to make him incapable 
either of ravaging the countries of the allies, or of 
forcing him to a decifive adtion : this conduit, I fay, 
has always been conffdered as the effedt of confum- 
mate prudence, and a perfedt knowledge of the rules 
of the art-military. * It acquired Fabius the glorious 
title of Wile Delayer, who by protradtion had faved 
the State -, a title which did him more honour than 
all the vidtories he could have gained. And indeed, 
what courage, what greatnefs of foul, did it not re¬ 
quire, to fet himfelf above the rumours and re¬ 
proaches of an whole army, and of almoft the whole 
people; and to have no view but the fafety of his 


* Quintus Maximus & bella gerebat ut adolefcens, cum plane eflefc - 
grandis; & Annibalem juveniliter exultantem patientia fua mollie- 
bat, de quo preclare familiaris nofter EnniU3. * (It is Cato the elder 
that fpeafcs.) 


Unus homo nobis cun&ando reftituit rem. f 

Non ponebat enim rumores ante falutefn. 

Ergo magifque magifque viri nunc gloria claret. 

Cic. de feneft. n. 10. 
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sis- country ? This is what Ennius, an almoft cotempo- 
2t‘ 7 , * rary poet, has lb well expreffed in verfes known by 
every body. 

As it was in Fabius’s Difbatorfhip, which will foon 
end, that a confiderable change happened in the coin, 
I thought it neceffary to treat that fubject here in few 
words. 

DIGRESSION upon the Changes made in 
the ROMAN Coin. 

Plin. T> OME at firft, as we have obferved elfewhere, ufed 
xxxiii. 3. XV on iy bits 0 f brafs, of more or lefs weight, for 
money, which were of no determinate form, and had 
no juft imprefiion. King Servius Tullius made Affes 
of a pound in weight3 and this was called as grave , 
fo often mentioned in authors. Thefe afies were 
weighed and not counted. He caufed them to be 
marked with the figure of fome animal, (pecudum) 
as of an ox, a fheep, an hog, which occasioned their 
being called pecunia. Thefe affes were divided into 
feveral pieces of lefs weight: Stmiffes , the half 3 tri- 
entes , the third 3 quadrantes, the fourth. Only brafs- 
money was ufed till the Confulfhip of C. Fabius and 
Q^Ogulnius, that is, till the 483d year of Rome, 
five years before the .firft Punic war. 

Rome at that time, become more powerful, and 
miftrefs of almoft all Italy, by the defeat of Pyrrhus 
and the Tarentini, began to coin filver-money 3 viz. 
denarii, quinarii , that were afterwards called viSoriali 
and feftertii. The denarii were worth ten affes, or ten 
pounds of brafs •, the quinarii five •, the feftertii two 
and an half. Hence we fee how fcarce filver was, and 
how much it was worth in thofe early times. Accord¬ 
ingly to Budaeus and Gronovius, an hundred denarii 
were very near the pound of filver. The denarius was 
worth ten affes, or ten pounds of brafs. Confequently 
every pound of filver was worth a thoufand affes, or 
a thoufand pounds of brafs. 


Soon 
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Soon after, that is during the firft Punic war, the plin - 
necefiities of the Commonwealth occafioned the afles 
to be reduced from the weight of one pound or twelve 
ounces, to that of two ounces, fextantarium pondus , 
always retaining the fame value. This new brafs-mo- 
ney had alfo a new ftamp, viz. a Janus with two faces 
on one fide, and the prow of a fhip on the other. 

In the fecond Punic war, during the Diftatorlhip 
of Fabius, in the 535th year of Rome, the weight of 
the As was again lowered to one half, and reduced to 
one ounce. Its proportion with filver was then chang¬ 
ed, and the denarius was worth fixteen afles. * Pliny 
obferves, that the denarius was reckoned in the pay of 
the foldiery only as ten afles : that is,, by continuing 
to ufe the name of denarius to exprefs the pay of the 
foldiers, they had however only -j- ten afles and not 
fixteen. Accordingly the feditious troops demanded 
the denarius for their pay. 

Laftly, the weight of the As was again lowered one 
half, and reduced to half an ounce. The law which 
decreed this change, and which Pliny calls Lex Papi- 
ria , gives us the name of its author; but it is not ex¬ 
actly known in what time he lived. Though the 
weight of the As was then lefs by one half than in the 
time of the fecond Punic war, it however always re¬ 
tained the fame proportion with filver. 

* In militari tamen ftipendio Temper denarius pro decern aflibus da- 
tus. Plin. ibid. 

f Denis in diem affibus animam & corpus seftimari. Tacit. An* 
na.1. 1. 17., * 
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SECT. II. 

The Conful Servilius, after a jhort expedition into Africa, 
returns into Italy, to take upon him the command of 
the land-forces. The two Confuls follow the plan of 
Fabius. The deputies of Naples offer a prefent to the 
Romans. A fpy , and Jlaves punifhed. Ambaffadors 
fent to different places. Preparations made for the elec- 

. tion of Confuls. Birth and character of Varro. Speech 
of a T'ribune in his favour. He is eleSed Conful, and 
has Paulus Mmilius for his Collegue. Praters nomi¬ 
nated. Number of troops. Ambaffadors from King 
Hiero arrive at Rome with prefents. Prefumptuous 
Speeches of the Conful Varro. IVife fpeech of Paulus 
Mmilius. The Senate exhort him to come to a deeijive 
battle. .Fine difccurfe of Fabius to Pattlus Mmilius . 
The latter's anfwer. Speech of Paulus Mmilius to the 
troops. Hannibal’s firatagem difeovered. Extreme 
difficulties, to which the want of provificns reduce him. 
Alarm of Rome concerning the battle upon the point of 
being fought. Divifion and difpute between the two 
Confuls. Varro is determined to give battle contrary 
to his collegue's opinion. Hannibal’s fpeech to his troops. 
Famous battle of Cannes. Defeat of the Romans. 
Death of Paulus Mmilius. Reflection upon Hannibal’s 
refuflng to march dire Sly to attack Rome. The Car¬ 
thaginians take the fpoils of the dead upon the field of 
battle. Hannibal makes himfelf mafter of the two 
camps. Generofity of a lady of Canufium in refpeS to 
the Romans. Scipio the younger fuppreffes a dangerous 
confpiracy. Four thoufand Romans retire to Venufla. 
The Conful Varro repairs thither. ^ 


It 17 HILST the things which we have juft related 
’ ’ palled in Italy, the Conful Cn. Servilius, after 
having cruized along the coafts of Sardinia and Cor- 
fica with a fleet of an hundred and twenty galleys, 
and received hoftages from both, went to Africa, 

where 
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where he at firft gained fome advantages. But a blow A - R -535- 
which followed foon after, obliged him to return to 
Sicily. When he arrived at Lilybaeum, he left his 
fleet with the Prtetor T. Otacilius, who appointed his 
Lieutenant P. Sura to carry it back'to Rome. As 
to himfelf, he crofied all Sicily by land, and after¬ 
wards went to Italy over the ftrait of Meflina. He 
received letters there from Fabius, by which, after 
having been almoft fix months in the BiCtatorfhip, 
he recalled him, to take upon him the command of 
the troops in conjunction with his Collegue M. Atilius. 

The two Confuls being placed at the head, the ±-iv. xxii. 
one of the army of Fabius, and the other of that of 31 * 
Minucius, fortified themfelves early in the quarters, 
where they were to pafs the winter, (for it was then 
towards the clofe of the autumn) and afterwards car¬ 
ried on the war in concert, and with great unity, en¬ 
tirely according to the plan of Fabius. When Plan- 
nibal came out in quell of provifions and forage, they 
always attacked him at advantage, falling upon the 
ftragglers of the enemy, but carefully avoiding gene¬ 
ral aftions, which Hannibal ardently purfued. By 
this conduCt the Carthaginian General was reduced to 
fuch (traits for provifions, that if he had not feared 
being reproached with flying, he would immediately 
have removed into Gaul, having absolutely loft all 
hope of fubfifting his troops, in the country where 
he was, if the Confuls of the next year obferved the 
fame conduCt as thefe. 

Winter having put a flop to hoftilities on both fides, Ibid - 
the two armies continued quiet in the neighbourhood 
of Geraunium in Apulia, when the deputies of Na¬ 
ples arrived at Rome. Having permiflion to enter 
the Senate they carried thither forty gold cups of a 
confiderable weight. The chief of the enibafly faid: 

“ That it was eafy to conceive, that the treafures of 
the Commonwealth might be exhaufted by the ex- 
pences attending the war. That the Neapolitans were 
not ignorant, that the Roman People fought for the 
G g 3 prefer- 
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prefervation of the cities and countries of Italy, as 
well as for Rome its capital. That for that reafon 
they had believed it juft and reafonable to aid them 
with the treafures which their anceftors had left them, 
to be the ornament of their temples in profperity, and 
a refource for themfelves in bad fortune. That they 
were entirely difpofed to afford them all the other aids, 
of which they could be fuppofed capable. That the 
greateft pleafure which the Roman People could do 
them, was to confider all that belonged to the Neapo¬ 
litans as their own, and to honour them fo far as to 
vouchfafe to accept a prefent, much lefs confiderable 
in its own value, than the good will of thofe who of¬ 
fered it.” The Ambaffadors were thanked for their 
generofity and regard: but the Senate contented 
themfelves with accepting only the lighted: of the 
forty cups. 

At this time a Carthaginian fpy was difcovered at 
Rome, who had continued there almoft two years. 
He was difmiffed, after having his hands cut off. 
Twenty-five daves were alfo hanged, who had formed 
a confpiracy in the field of Mars. The difcoverer had 
his liberty given him, and a fum of copper-money 
amounting to about fifty pounds fterling. 

Ambaffadors were fent to Philip, King of Mace¬ 
donia, to demand, that he would deliver up to the 
Roman People Demetrius of Pharos, who had taken 
refuge in his dominions, after having been conquered. 
Another embaffy was fent to the Ligurians, to com¬ 
plain of their having fupplied the Carthaginians with 
provifions and troops : and at the fame time to take 
a nearer view of what paffed amongft the Boii and In- 
fubrians. A third was alfo fent to Pinfeus, King of 
Illyricum, to demand the payment of the tribute he 
owed, or hoftages, if he was not in a condition to pay 
it as it became due. All thefe particular cares fhew 
how attentive the Senate was in refpedt to every thing 
that concerned the interefts of the Commonwealth, 
even in the moft remote countries, notwithftanding 

the 
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the enemy, that prefled them fo vigoroufly in the very a.k. 535. 
heart of the State. c ' 

The point of importance was to chufe Confuls ca- Polyb.iii. 
pable of making head againft Hannibal. We have xx _. 
feen that the wile delay of Fabius had given the Ro- 34 , ’ 
mans time to breathe, and to recover themfelves a 
little after fo many difgraces that had happened upon 
the neck of each other. The effeCt of it was fo fenfi- 
ble, that Hannibal, at the end of the fecond year of 
the war, all victorious as he was, having however 
neither town, poll, nor country in alliance with him, 
was extremely at a lofs. Nothing was wanting, but 
to continue the war upon the fame plan, entirely to 
reduce him to defpair, and even to deftroy him. The 
thing was manifeft, and could not efcape even the 
leaft penetrating. But when it pleafes God to blind 
a people, they no longer make ufe of their reafon and 
prudence. To render the Romans entirely wife, it 
was necefiary they Ihould receive a greater blow than 
any they had experienced before. 

The principal inftrument of this total difgrace was Llv. xxii. 
C. Terentius Varro, who,' by reducing them to extre - 16 ‘ 
mities, obliged them to obferve a more prudent con¬ 
duct. This man, of entirely mean birth, being the 
fon of a butcher, and who had done the vileft offices 
of that bufinefs under his father, being pofielfed of a 
confiderable fortune, prefumed to afpire at an higher 
condition. He was conftantly at the bar, and in the 
aflemblfes of the People, and by dint of taking the 
part, and pleading the caufes, of the meaneft of the 
citizens againft the principal perfons of the Common¬ 
wealth, whofe fortunes and reputation he attacked at 
the fame time, he made himfelf known, and paved 
himfelf a way to the offices of the Commonwealth. 

He fucceflively obtained the Quasftorfhip, the two 
yEdilefhips, and the Praetorfhip. The Confulffiip was 
ftill behind. A favourable occafion arofe for a man 
like him to fmooth his way to it. This was, when 
the queftion was to make Minucius General of the 
horfe equal to Fabius his Dictator. We have feen 
G g 4 that 
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that only Varro had the impudence to fupport fo un¬ 
juft and pernicious a propofal. ' By that means he 
knew how dexteroufly to take advantage of the hatred 
for the Dictator for gaining the favour of the people, 
with whom he had all the merit of the decree which 
then paffed. He did not fail the year following, 
which is that of which we are fpeaking, to demand 
the Confulfhrp as the juft reward of fo great a fer- 
vice. 

It is the fign of a weak government, and the moft 
ufual caufe of the misfortunes that happen in a State, 
when * in the choice of Generals and Commanders, 
no difference is made be ween good and bad men, and 
favour and faction carry the rewards that are due to 
merit. This truth will appear in this place in all its 
light on the. occafion of Varro. 

The People favoured him highly. The Senators 
oppofed his demand with their whole power, being 
unwilling that it fhould be a cuftom for the dregs of 
the people to become their equals, by declaring them- 
felves their enemies. Varro had a relation amongft 
the Tribunes of the People, who to render the perfon 
of his candidate the more agreeable, laboured, by his 
feditious difcourfes, to render the whole Nobility odi¬ 
ous to the People. He faid, “ that it was the Nobi¬ 
lity, who by defiring war for many years, had occafi- 
oned Hannibal to come into Italy : and, not contented 
with that, they had exprefsly and by fraud protracted 
it, though it had been eafy to terminate it at once. 
That it was a plot formed by them all, and that there' 
would be no end to the war, till aConfultruly Plebeian 
was created, that is to fay, a j- new man. For, added 
he, the Plebeians that have become noble, are initiated' 
into the fame myfteries, and as foon as they have 
ceafed to be defpifed by the Patricians, have began to 
defpife the People.” 

* Inter bonos & males diferimen nullum : omnia virtutis premia 
ambitio poflidet. Sallust, in bell. Cat’ll. 

f He was called a New Man, whole anceftors had never borne any 
urule,offices, which.with-the Romans conftituted Nobility, that was 
divided into Patrician and Plebeian. 

Dift 
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Difcourfes of this kind made fo great an impreflion, A.r. 535 
that though Varro had five competitors, of which 
three were Patricians, and two of Plebeian families, 
but long become illullrious by having borne the great 
offices, he was created Conful alone, in order that he 
might prefide in the affemblies, in which a Collegue 
was to be given him. 

The Nobility then caft their eyes upon Paulus fEmi- 
lius, who had been Conful with M. Livius the year 
before the fecond Punic war. We have already re¬ 
lated, that on the expiration of their Conlulfnip, they 
had been accufed before the People, as having appro¬ 
priated part of the fpoils taken in the war to them- 
felves. Livius had been found guilty, and fined: 
and Paulus fEmilius had efcaped not without great 
difficulty. Befides being ftill extremely exafperated 
againft the People, whom he could not forgive fo great 
an affront, he had a great repugnance to entering 
again into offices. He was however forced to get 
the better of it, and all the other candidates having 
declined, he was given rather for an Antagonift, than 
a Collegue, to Varro. 

C. Terentius Varro. a.r. 55 s. 

tt - Ant. C. 

L. JEmilius Paulus II. 216. 

The Confuls being chofen, four Praetors according Liv. xxii. 
to the cuftom of thole times were appointed, Manius 35- 
Pomponius Matho, P. Furius Philus, M. Claudius 11U 
Marcellus, andL. Pollumius Albinus •, the two firil 
remained in the city to adminifter juftice. Marcellus 
had Sicily for his province, and Pollumius Gaul. It 
is remarkable, that thefe four Praetors had already 
borne that office, and the two laft had even been Con¬ 
fuls. Of all the magiftrates of this year, Varro was 
the only one, that exercifed an office with which he 
was invelled for the firil time. Care had been taken 
to fend a frelh fupply of provifions to the fleet, that 
wintered at Lilybseum ; and all the neceflary muni¬ 
tions for the armies under the command of the two 

Scipios 
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Scipios were embarked for Spain : And preparations 
for the approaching campaign were made with the ut- 
moft diligence. *■ 

The armies were much more numerous than ever 
they had been. The Romans ufually raifed no more 
than four legions, each confiding of four thoufand 
foot and three hundred horfe. The Ratines fupplied 
a like number of infantry, and twice as many cavalry. 
Half of thefe troops of the allies, and two legions, 
were given to each Conful. They ufually made war 
feparately. Eight Roman legions were now raifed, 
each c.ompofed of five thoufand foot, and three hun¬ 
dred horfe, with the like number of foot and twice 
as many horfe of the allies; which in all amounted 
to fourfoore and feven thoufand two hundred men. 

Ambafladors arrived from Pceltum, who brought 
many gold cups to Rome. The Senate ailed in the 
fame manner with them as it had with the Neapolitans, 
They were thanked for their good will, but their 
prefent was not accepted. 

About the fame time a fleet laden with provifions 
fent by King Hiero to the Romans his allies, entered 
the port of Oftia. When the Ambafladors of that 
Prince -were introduced, they allured the Senate, 
“ that the King their mailer could not have been 
more affiiiled for any lofs of his own, than he had 
been for the death of the Conful Flaminius, and the 
defeat of his army. That accordingly, though he was 
fenfible, that the greatnefs of foul of the Roman Peo¬ 
ple was Hill more admirable in bad fortune than in 
good, he thought it incumbent upon him to fend them 
all the aids, which good and faithful allies ufually 
fupply during war; and which he defired the Senate 
to accept. That firlt he prefented the Commonwealth, 
as an happy omen of the future, a Viilory of gold, 
weighing three hundred and twenty pounds, which 
he begged them to accept, and defired that they might 
keep it for ever. That they had brought in their gal- 
lies an hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, and two 
hundred thoufand of barley, in order that the Romans 
.• . might 
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might not want provifions*, and that their matter a.r. S 3 s. 
would tranfport what farther quantity they thould c ’ 
think fit, and wherefoever they fhould appoint. That 
Hiero knew, that the Commonwealth employed no 
foldiers in their armies, but Romans and allies of 
the Latine name. But that as he had feen in their 
camps foreign auxiliary light-armed troops, he had 
fent them a thoufand fuch troops, as well archers as 
(lingers, which the Romans might oppofe to the Ba- 
learians, Moors, and other nations, that ufed arrows. 

To thefe prefents they added a falutary piece of advice, 
which was to order the Praetor of Sicily to fail to 
Africa with his fleet, in order that the enemy having 
alfo the war in their country, might be lefs in a condi¬ 
tion to fend Hannibal reinforcements.” 

The Senate replied to thefe Ambafladors, “ That 
King Hiero was confidered at Rome as a good and 
faithful ally. That ever fince he had been in alliance 
with the Romans, he had upon all occafions given 
them proofs of a fincere amity and a generofity truly 
royal, to which they were as fenfible as they ought. 

That the Roman People had refufed the gold offered 
them by fome States, and had contented themfelves 
with their good will. That they accepted the Vi&ory 
fent by Hiero as a good omen •, that they intended to 
place it in the Capitol, that is, in the temple of Jupi¬ 
ter, and hoped that it would remain there for ever, 
to be favourable to them in all their undertakings.” 

The provifions arrived from Sicily, with the archers 
and (lingers, which came at the fame time, were given 
to the Confuls. Twenty-five galleys were added to 
the fleet that T. Otacilius commanded in Sicily, and 
he was permitted to fail to Africa, if he judged that 
the good of the Commonwealth required it. 

The Confuls after having made the levies, of which l v . xxii. 
we have been fpeaking, continued fome days in thes?- 
city, till the aid for the Latines arrived. In that in¬ 
terval, Varro held feveral affemblies of the People, in 
which he always fpcke in the fame fpirit of rafhnefs 
and arrogance, “ accufing the Patricians of having 
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A. R. 536. drawn the war into Italy, and affirming, that it would 
continue there as long as Generals of the temper and 
chara&er of Fabius ffiould have the command. That 
as for him, he would terminate it the very firft day 
he faw the enemy.” Paulus fEmilius his Collegue ha¬ 
rangued the People but once, which was the evening 
before his departure, and was not heard favourably, 
becaufe he chofe rather to tell them the truth, than to 
flatter them. He fpoke of Varro with abundance of 
caution and referve, except in declaring, “ That he 
could not eafily conceive how a General, before he 
knew his own troops, or thofe of the enemy, the fitua- 
tion of places, and the nature of a country, whilft ftiil 
in the midft of Rome, could know at fuch a diftance 
how it would be proper to aft when he ffiould be at 
the head of his army, and even tell the day beforehand 
when he ffiould give battle. * That as to himfelf he 
knew, that it was for the circumftances of times and 
places to determine the refolutions of men, and not 
for men to pretend by their refolutions to difpofe thofe 
circumftances, which did not depend on them. That 
therefore he ffiould be in no hafte to take immature 
meafures.^ That he wiffied, that undertakings con¬ 
duced and refolved with prudence, might have good 
fuccefs. That temerity, befides its not fuiting reafon- 
a'ble perfons, had hitherto been unfortunate.” 

The Senate obferved to Paulus iEmilius, of what 
' importance the good or bad fuccefs of this campaign 
would be to the Commonwealth. They exhorted him 
to make a good choice of his time for a deciftve aftion, 
and to behave with the valour and prudence fo juftly 
admired in him 3 in a word, in a manner worthy of 
the Roman name. This difcourfe of the Senate, and 
ftiil more the extraordinary preparations, which had 
been made for this campaign, ffiew clearly, that 
the Senate itfelf defired an end might be put to the 
war. They did not fet fourfcore thoufand men and 

* Se, quse confilia magis res dent hominibus, quam homines rebus, 
ea ante tempus immatura non pnecepturum. Liv, 

upwards 
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upwards on foot to protraft it, and to continue with- A^.R. 536. 
out action. 

It was eafy to judge that Paulus fEmilius was difpo- Liv. xxii. 
fed of himfeif to prefer the fafeft, to the molt fpecious, - m 
conduct. However, Fabius, full of zeal for the fafety Fab.'182. 
of his country, and perhaps difcontented with the too 
exprefs ardor of the Senate for coming to a battle, was 
defirous to have a particular conference with Paulus 
iEmilius, in order to confirm him further in his. good 
refolutions; and he fpoke to him in thefe terms, when 
he was upon the point of fetting out. “ If you had a 
“ Collegue like yourfelf, which were moil to be de- 
“ fired, or if yourfelf were like your Collegue, it 
“ would be to no manner of purpofe for me to fpeak 
“ to you. For two good Confuls would not want my 
“ advice, in order to their taking the moll advanta- 
“ geous meafures for the Commonwealth; and two 
“ bad Generals, far from following my counfels, would 
“ not fo much as hear them. But knowing the dif- 
“ ference between you and Varro, I addrefs myfelf to 
“ you only 3 and I am even much afraid, that as good 
“ a citizen, and as able a captain, as you are, you 
“ will endeavour in vain to fupport the Common- 
“ wealth, whilft it is fo ill fuftained on the other fide. 

“ The good and bad meafures which fhall be taken, 

“ will have the fupport of confular authority. For 
“ do not deceive yourfelf, Paulus iEmilius, you muff 
“ expedt to find a no lefs obftacle in the perfon of 
“ Varro, than in that of Hannibal your enemy : and 
“ I do not know, whether the firft will not be more 
“ formidable to you than the fecond. You will have 
“ to do with the one only in the field of battle but 
“ with the other at all times and in all places. Againft 
“ Hannibal, you will find fupport in your legions : 

“ Varro will attack you with your own foldiers. We 
“ know what the imprudence of Flamjnius has cofi: 

“ the Commonwealth. If Varro puts his plan in 
“ execution, and gives battle, as foon as he fees the 
“ enemy, either I am entirely ignorant of the arc of 
“ war, and know neither Hannibal nor the Cartha- 
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^Ant #*“ gi n ' ans ’ °r t here will foon be a place in Italy more 
ai6. * “ famous for our defeat than the lake of Thrafyme- 
“ nus. I can affirm, without fearing to give room 
“ for fufpefting me of vain-glory, that the only 
“ means for fucceeding againft Hannibal, is to pur- 
“ fue the method I obferved in making war with 
“ him. *Nor is this to be judged by the event, 
“ (which is the inftruftor of fools) but by reafon, 
“ which has been, and always will and mull be the 
“ fame, as long as the fame things continue. We 
“ are making war in the midft of Italy, in the very 
✓ “ bofom of our country. We are furrounded on all 
“ fides by our citizens and allies. They aid us with 
“ men and horfes, with arms and provifions ; and 
“ they will certainly continue to do fo: we have too 
“ many proofs of their zeal and fidelity to be tapa- 
“ ble of doubting that. We every day become more 
“ ftrong, more prudent, more determinate, and more 
“ experienced. Hannibal on the contrary is in a 
“ foreign, and an enemy’s country, feparated from 
“ his own by a great tradi of lands and feas. He is 
“ at war with all around him; remote from home, 
“ and is at peace neither by land nor fea. He has 
“ not a city that receives him within its walls, nor 
“ any fund upon which he can rely. He lives from 
“ day to day upon what he. plunders in the country. 
“ He has fcarce preferved the third part of the troops, 
“ with which he pafled the Iberus. Famine has de- 
“ ftroyed more of them than the fword; and he 
“ knows not how to fubfift the few that remain. 
“ Can it then be doubted, but that by protraftion we 
“ mull ruin an enemy that grows weaker every day, 
“ and to whom neither troops, provifions, nor money 
“ are fent. How long has he kept dancing round 
“ the walls of Geraunium, and defending that mifer- 
“ able fortrefs of Apulia, as if it was the walls of 
“ Carthage. But not to propofe only my own ex- 

* Nec eventus modo hoc docet, (ftultorura ifte magifter eft) fed 
eadem ratio qua: fuit, futuraque, donee easdera res manebunt, im- 
piutabilis eft. Liv. 

“ ample 
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“ ample to you, you know in what manner the laft A.r. 53S. 

Confuls Atilius and Servilius eluded all his efforts A ^' 6 C * 
“ by keeping upon the defenfive. This, Paulus 
“ iEmilius, is the foie means you have for faving the 
“ Commonwealth. But unhappily, you will find 
“ greater difficulties to put it in execution from your 
“ own people, than from the enemy. The Romans 
“ defire the fame thing as the Carthaginians, and Varro 
“ is of the fame opinion with Hannibal. You -f- have 
“ therefore two Generals to refill alone, which you 
“ will do effedually, if you know how to delpife the 
“ difcourfes and opinions of men ; and if you nei- 
“ ther fuffer yourfelf to be dazzled by the vain-glory 
“ of your Collegue, nor terrified by the falfe infamy 
“ with which they will endeavour to blacken you. 

“ It is commonly faid, that truth may fuffer fome 
“ eclipfe, and that too often, but that it is never to- 
“ tally extinguilhed. To know how to contemn 
“ glory when proper, is the means of acquiring the 
“ moll folid. Suffer with patience your prudence to 
“ be called timidity, your wife circumfpedtion fiovv- 
“ nefs and inaftivity, your ability in the art of war, ' 

“ incapacity and cowardice. I had rather a wife ene- 
“ my Ihould fear you, than foolilh citizens praife 
“ you. Hannibal will defpife you, if he fees you 
“ dare all things, and fear you, if you aft nothing 
rafhly. Upon the whole, I am not for your re^ 

“ maining entirely without action, but that all your 
“ enterprizes be guided by reafon and not abandoned 
“ to chance. Be always mailer of events. Be al- 
“ ways armed and upon your guard. Never be want- 
“ ing to any favourable occafion ; but never give the 
“ enemy one for furprizing you. If you go on with- 

-j- Duobus Ducibus unus refiftes oportet. Refiftes autem, adversus 
famam rumorefque hominum fi fatis firmus fteteris ; fi te neque Col- 
legae vana gloria, neque falfa tua infamia moverit. Veritatem Iabo- 
rare nimis faepe, aiunt, extingui nunquam. Gloriam qui lpreverit, 
veram habebit. Sine timidum pro cauto, tardum pro coniiderato, 
imbellem pro perito belli vocent. Malo te fapiens hoftis metuat, 
quam ftulti cives laudent. Omnia audentem contemnet Annibal; 
nil temere agentem metuet. 

“ out 
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a.R. 536.“ out precipitation, you will fee clear, and all your 
Ant. c. u ft e p S will be fafe. Halle and heat blind and con- 
2l6, “ found us.” 

The Conful replied with a dejefled air, “ that this 
lav. xxn. ac jvice feemed very wife and falutary, but that it was 
not eafy to put it in execution.” As he had always 
in mind the injullice, which had been done him on 
the expiration of his firll Confullhip, he added, “ that 
he hoped the event of the campaign would be happy •, 
but that if any misfortune Ihould happen, he had ra¬ 
ther perifh by the fwords of the enemy, than by the 
voices of his citizens.” 

After this converfation, Paulus iEmilius fet out 
for the army, attended to the gates of the city by 
the principal Senators ; whilft a train more remark¬ 
able from its great number than its dignity, followed 
its idol the Plebeian Conful. 

When they were both arrived at the camp, they 
alfembled the troops, to declare to them the inten¬ 
tions of the Senate, and to animate them in refpedt to 
their duty. Paulus iEmilius fpoke, and judging it 
neceffary to encourage the troops after the blows they 
had received, and to difpel the dread they had con¬ 
ceived in confequence, he reprefented to them, “ That 
if they had been worfted in the preceding battles, 
they had many reafons to prove, that it was not their 
fault •, but that if it were now judged proper to give 
battle, nothing could prevent the vidlory. That be¬ 
fore the fame army had not been commanded- by the 
two Confuls, and that no troops had been ufed but 
new-raifed men, without exercife or experience, and 
who had come to blows with the enemy, almoll with¬ 
out having either feen or known him.” “ But now,” 
added he, “ you fee all things in a very different fitu- 
“ ation. Both Confuls are at your head, and fhare 
“ all dangers with you. You know the arms of the 
“ enemy, their manner of forming themfelves, and 
“ their number. Scarce a day has palled for above 
“ a year, but you have meafured your fwords with 
‘‘ them. Different circumllances mull produce dif- 

“ ferent. 
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ferent effefts. After having fought on particular 53 6 
“ occafions with equal forces, and been frequently ‘ 

“ victorious, it would be very ftrange, if you were 
“ defeated when more than one half luperiorin num- 
“ ber. Romans, nothing is wanting to give you vic- 
“ tory, but the will to conquer-, and I fhould injure 
“ you, to exhort you not to want that. Remember 
“ only, that your anxious and trembling country has 
“ its eyes fixed upon you. Its cares, its ftrength, 

“ its hopes, are all united in your army. The fate 
“ of Rome, of your fathers, wives, children, is in 
“ your hands: Do you aft in fuch a manner that 
“ the event may anfwer their expectation.” After 
this difcourfe Paulus vEmilius difinified the aflembly. 
Though Hannibal law the Roman troops augmented 
to double their number, he was however extremely 
rejoiced on the arrival of the two Confuls, becaufe he 
defired only an occafion to come to a battle. 

The Romans had at firft a flight advantage over L * v - xxii - 
Hannibal’s foragers in a tumultuary engagement, 4I ~‘ V3 ' 
wherein the Carthaginians left feventeen hundred men 
upon the fpot, and the Romans but one hundred at 
moll, as well citizens as allies. Hannibal was not 
forry for this (light fuccefs of the enemy. He confi- 
dered it as a proper bait for drawing them into his toils, 
and conceived thoughts of making the beft of it im¬ 
mediately. As if this blow had intimidated him, he 
decamped during ^the night, leaving almoft all his 
baggage behind him. He had caufed a great number 
of fires to be kindled in his camp, in order to make 
them believe, that it was his intention to difguife his 
flight. As for himfelf he lay concealed with his troops 
behind the mountains. As foon as day appeared, the 
foldiers perceived, that Hannibal’s camp was aban¬ 
doned, and demanded with great cries, that the fignal 
fhould be given for purfuing the enemy, and plun¬ 
dering their camp. Varro ftrongly fupported their 
demand. Paulus iEmilius did not omit to repeat, 
that it was neceflary to keep upon their guard, and 
to diftruft the ftratagems of Hannibal. Seeing that 
Vol,. III. H h no 
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A.R. 536. no regard was had to him, he caufed his Collegue t& 
A 3i6. C ’ be informed, that the Aufpices were not favourable, 
Yarro durft proceed no farther : but the army refufed 
to obey. Happily two (laves, who had been made 
prifoners the year before by the Carthaginians, having 
found means to efcape, arrived at this moment in 
the Roman camp, and being carried immediately to 
the Confuls, gave them to underftand, that Hanni¬ 
bal’s army was polled in ambufh behind the moun¬ 
tains. * This information came in very good time 
for giving the Confuls occafion to make their authority 
refpedled, which the ill-judged foftnefs and compla¬ 
cency of Varro had taught the troops to defpife. 

£iv. xxii. Hannibal, finding his ftratagem difcovered, re- 
43- turned into his camp. The perplexity in which hr 
then was, well proves the >vifdom of the conduit, 
which Fabius had firft obferved, and which Paulus 
JEmilius followed after his example. He was in want 
both of provifions and money. His troops began to 
murmur already, and to complain openly, of not hav¬ 
ing their pay, and of being made to perifh by hunger. 
The Spanifh foldiers had already conceived thoughts 
of going over to the.Romans. And laftly, it was faid, 
that Hannibal himfelf had deliberated more than once, 
•whether he fhould not fly into Gaul with his cavalry, 
and leave all his infantry behind him, which he could 
fubfift no longer. Famine obliged him to decamp,, 
and to remove into a part of Apulia, where the heats 
were greater, and where, for that reafon, the grain 
ripened fooner. He polled himfelf near Canna;, a 
little town, which foon after became very famous from 
the battle fought there. It was fituated upon the 
river Aufidus, now called Ofanto. It was an open 
country, which Hannibal had purpofely chofen, in or¬ 
der to ufe his cavalry, in which his principal ftrength 
and confidence lay. The Romans followed him clofe, 
and incamped near him. 

* Horum opportunus adventus Confides imperii potentes fecit, currv 
nmbitio alterius fuam primum apnd- eos pray a indulgentiu majeftatenr 
fidviflet. 

When 
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When the rumour fpread at Rome, that the two ar- A.r. 535, 
mies were in view of each other, and were preparing 
for a battle, though it was expected, and even defired, Poiyb.iii. 
however, in that critical moment, which was to deter- l62, 
mine the fate of the Commonwealth, every body was 
feized with anxiety and dread. The paft defeats 
made them tremble for the future ; and as the imagi¬ 
nation is apt to dwell particularly upon the evil it fears, 
they represented to themfelves in the ftrongeft light 
all the misfortunes, to which they Ihould be expofed 
in cafe of being overcome. In all the temples, pray¬ 
ers and facrifices were made to avert the effett of the 
dreadful prodigies, with which the whole city refound¬ 
ed. For, fays Polybius, in urgent dangers, the Ro¬ 
mans took extreme care to appeafe the wrath of the 
Gods and men ; and of all the ceremonies prefcribed 
for thefe occafions, there is not any that they do not 
obferve, without fear of difgracing themfelves, what¬ 
ever feeming meannefs they may include. 

The Confuls had divided their troops into two camps. 

The leaft was on the other fide of the Aufidus upon 
the eaftern fhore : the great camp, which contained 
the beft part of the army, was on this fide of that 
river, as was the camp of the Carthaginians. Thefe 
two camps of the Romans had a communication by a 
bridge. This nearnefs occafioned frequent fkirmiflies. 

Plannibal inceflantly harrafled the enemy, fending out 
parties ofNumidians, that fatigued them extremely, 
and fell fuddenly fometimes upon one part of their 
camp, and fometimes on another. 

Every thing was in confufion in the Roman army. Liv. xxii. 
The councils of war palled rather in dilputes, than de- 44^ 
liberations. As the camps were in a very level and Fab.'182. 
open plain, and Hannibal’s cavalry was fuperior in all 
things to that of the Romans, Paulus .ZEmilius did not 
judge it proper to give battle in that place, but was 
defirous to draw tl^e enemy on to a ground, where the 
infantry might have the greateft'fliare in the adion. 

His Collegue, a General without experience, but full 
of prefumption and efteem for himfelf, was of a quite 
H h 2 " con- 
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5 contrary opinion. This is the great inconvenience 
that frequently attends a command divided between 
two Generals, between whom jealoufy, contrariety of 
humour, and diverfity of views feldom fails to excite 
divifion. Paulus iEmilius objedted to Varro the ex¬ 
ample of the rafhnefs of Sempronius and Flaminius. 
Varro reproached him in his turn, that the conduct 
of Fabius, which he was for imitating, was a very 
commodious pretext for covering real cowardice un¬ 
der the fpecious name of prudence. He called the 
Gods and men to witnefs, that it was not his fault, if 
Hannibal, by a long and quiet pofieflion, attained a 
kind of right over Italy. That he was in a manner 
chained up by his Collegue, and that their arms were 
taken out of the hands of the foldiers, who were full 
of ardor, and defired only to fight. . 

Varro at laft, exafperated by a new infult of the 
Numidians, who had purfued a body of Romans almoft 
to the gates of the camp, was finally refolved to give 
battle the next day, when he was to command: for 
the Confuls commanded each their day alternately. 
Accordingly, early in the morning the next day, he 
made his troops advance to give battle, without con- 
fulting his Collegue. Paulus iEmilius followed, be¬ 
ing incapable of refolving not to feconcl him, though 
he by no means approved his conduct. 

i. Hannibal, after having made his troops fenfible, 
that had they been given their choice of a ground for 
fighting, they could not, fuperior as they were in ca¬ 
valry, have chofen one more for their advantage : 
“ Return the Gods thanks, therefore,” faid he, “ for 
“ having brought the enemy hither, that you may 
“ triumph over them •, and think well of me alfo for 
u having reduced the Romans to the necefiity of 
“ fighting. After three great fucceflive victories, 
“ what more is wanting to infpire you with confidence, 
“ than the remembrance of your own exploits ? The 
tc former battles have made you mafters of the flat 
“ country : by this, you will become fo of all the ci- 
“ ties, riches and power of the Romans. But the 

“ queftion 
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*' queftion is not to fpeak ; we mutt aft. I hopeA. R. 5 j«. 
“ from the proteftion of the Gods, that you willfoon 
“ fee the effeft of my promifes.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. p 0 i y b. iii. 
There was in that of the Romans, including the allies, 2< ? y . 
fourfcore thoufand foot, and fomething more than fix^’Il** 11 ' 
thoufand horfe ; and in that of the Carthaginians, forty Piut. in 
thoufand foot, all well difciplined and inured to war, 182 ’ 
and ten thoufand horfe. Varro, at day-break, having Appian.de 
made the troops of the great camp pafs the Aufidus, Bell< Ann. 
drew them up immediately in battle, after having 323- " 328 ' 
joined them with thofe of the little camp. The whole 
infantry were upon one line, clofer and of greater depth 
than ufual. The cavalry was upon the two wings ; 
that of the Romans on the right, fupported by the 
Aufidus ; and that of the allies on the left wing. The 
light-armed troops were advanced in the front of 
the battle to fome diftance. Paulus iEmilius com¬ 
manded the right of the Romans, Varro the left, and 
Servilius Geminus, the Conful of the preceding year, 
was in the centre. 

Hannibal immediately drew up his army in one 
line. He potted his Spanifh and Gaulifh cavalry on 
the left, fuftained by the Aufidus, to oppofe the Ro¬ 
man horfe, and upon the fame line half his heavy¬ 
armed African infantry ; then the Spanifh and Gaulifh 
infantry, which properly formed the centre ; on their 
right the other half of the African infantry ; and laftly, 
the Numidian horfe, which compofcd the right wing. 

The light-armed troops were in the front, facing thofe 
of the Romans. Afdrubal had the left, Hanno the 
right; Hannibal, having his brother with him, referved 
the command of the centre to himfelf. 

The African troops might have been taken for a - 
body of Romans, fo much did they refemble them by 
the arms, which they had gained in the battles 
of Trebia and Thrafymenus, and which they then em¬ 
ployed againft thofe who had fuffered them to be 
taken from them. The Spaniards and Gauls had 
fhields of the fame form: but their fwords were very 
H h 3 different. 
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A. R. 536. different. Thofe of the former were equally proper 
for cutting and thrufting, whereas thofe of the Gauls 
* cut only with the edge, and to a certain diftance. 
The foldiers of thofe two nations, efpecially the Gauls, 
had a dreadful afpedt, in effedt of the extraordinary 
bignefs of their bodies, The latter were naked from 
their belts upwards. The Spaniards wore linnen 
habits, the extreme whitenefs of which, exalted by a 
border of a purple colour, made a furprizingly fplendid 
appearance. 

Liv. xxli. Hannibal, who knew how to take his advantages as 
43- . a great Captain, forgot nothing that could conduce 
to the vidtory. A wind peculiar to that region, called 
1S3. ' in the country the Vulturnus, blew always at a certain 
period. He took care to draw up in fuch a manner, 
that his army, facing the north, had it in their backs, 
and the enemy, fronting the fouth, had it in their 
faces j fo that he was not in the lead incommoded 
with it; whereas the Romans, whofe eyes it filled 
with duft, fcarce faw before them. From hence we 
may judge how far Hannibal carried his attention, 
which nothing feems to efcape. 

The two armies marched againft each other, and 
began the charge. After that of the light-armed fob 
diets on both fides, which was only a kind of pre-r 
Jude, the adtion began by the two wings of the cavalry, 
on the fide of the Aufidus. Hannibal’s left wing, , 
which was an old corps, to whofe valour he was prin¬ 
cipally indebted for his fuccelfes, attacked that of the 
Romans with fo much force and violence, that they 
had never experienced the like. This charge was not 
made in the ufual manner of attacks of cavalry, by 
fometimes falling back, and fometimes returning to 
the a (fault 3 but in fighting man to man and very near, 
becaufe they had not room enough to extend them- 
felves, being pent up on one fide by the river, and 
on the other by the infantry : The (hock was furious, 
and equally fudained on both fides •, and whilft it was 
dill doubtful, to which fide the vidtory would incline, 
the Roman horfe, according to a cudam ufual enough 

in 
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in their corps, and which was fometimes fuccefsful, A - R - 53s. 
but was now very ill applied, difmounted and fought 2I ^ ' 
on foot. When Hannibal was informed of this, he 
cried out : M I am as well pleafed with them in that Flat. in 
“ pofture, as I Ihould be to have them all delivered Fab ' 18 
“ up to me bound hand and foot.” Accordingly, 
after having defended themfelves with the utmoft 
valour, molt of them fell upon the fpot. Afdrubal 
purfued thofe that fled, and made a great daughter 
of them. 

Whilft the horfe were thus engaged, the infantry of 
both armies advanced alfo againft each other. The 
battle began at firft in the centre. As foon as Hanni¬ 
bal perceived, that the Romans began to give way, 
he made the Gauls and Spaniards move that were in 
the main body, and whom he commanded in perfon. 

In proportion as they advanced towards the enemy, 
he made the right and left form a femicircle like a o 
placed thus. At firft the oppofite centre of the Ro¬ 
mans charged them- After fome refiltance the 
Spaniards and Gauls began to give way, and to 
lofe ground. The reft of the Roman infantry alfo 
moved on in order to take them in flank. They fell 
back according to the orders they had received, con¬ 
tinuing to fight, and regained the ground, where 
they had at firft been drawn up in battle. The Ro¬ 
mans, feeing that the Spaniards and Gauls continued 
to retreat, continued alfo to purfue them. Hannibal 
then, well pleafed to fee every thing fucceed according 
to his defign, and perceiving the moment was come 
for adting with all his forces, he gave orders, that his 
Africans Ihould wheel to the right and left upon the 
Romans. Thefe two bodies, which were frefh, well- 
armed, and in good order, having wheeled about 
fuddenly towards the fpace, or hollow, into which the 
Romans had thrown themfelves in diforder and con- 
fufion, charged them on both Tides with vigour, with¬ 
out giving them time to look about them, or leaving 
{hem. ground to form themfelves. 
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A R. 536, In the mean time, the Numidian cavalry of the 
A si6 C ’ r ’ght wing was engaged alfo with the enemy oppolite 
to them, that is, the qavalry of the allies of the Ro¬ 
mans. Though they did not diftinguifh themfelves 
in this battle, and the advantage was equal on both 
fides, they were, however, very ufeful on this occa- 
fion. For they found the enemies they had in their 
front fufficient employment, to prevent them from 
having time to aflift their own people. But when the 
left wing, where Afdrubal commanded, had routed, 
as we have faid, the whole horfe of the right wing 
of the Romans, and had joined the Numidians, the 
cavalry of the Romans did not expedt to be attacked 
by them, and fled. 

It is faid, that Afdrubal then did a thing, which 
fhews his prudence no lefs than it contributed to the 
fuccefs of the battle. As the Numidians were very 
numerous, and never did their duty better than when 
an enemy fled, he ordered them to purfue the Ro¬ 
mans to prevent their rallying, and led on the Spa- 
nifh and Gaulifh horfe to the charge, to fupport the 
African infantry. Accordingly he fell upon the Ro¬ 
man foot in the rear j which being attacked at the 
fame time both in the flanks and rear, and furrounded 
on all fides, was entirely cut to pieces, after having 
adted prodigies of valour. 

Liv. xxii. Paulus ZEmilius had been confiderably wounded 
49. from the beginning of the battle: however, he con¬ 
tinued to difcharge all the duties of a great Captain; 
till vidtory having at length entirely declared for the 
Carthaginians, thefe who had fought around him, 
abandoned him, and fled. A legionary tribune, called 
Cn. Lentulus, came by on horfeback near the place 
where the Conful was fitting upon a ftone, covered 
all over with his blood. When he faw him in that 
fad condition, he prefled him. earneftly to get upon 
his horfe, and make off, whilfl he had fome ftrength 
remaining. The Conful, to ufe the expreflion of 
Horace, prodigal of his great foul, refufed that offer. 
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“ expire upon thefe heaps of my dead foldiers. But 
“ do you take care not to lofe the little time you 
“ have for efcaping from tlje enemy, through an 
“ ufelefs companion. Go, and tell the Senate from 
“ me to fortify Rome, and to. make troops enter it 
“ for its defence, before the Vidtor arrives to attack 
“ it. Tell Fabius in particular, that I lived and died 
“ highly fenfible and fully convinced of the wifdorn 
“ of his counfels.” At that moment, a body of the 
flying troops arrived, and foon after them another of 
the enemy in purfuit of them, who killed the Conful 
without knowing him. The horfe of Lentulus faved 
him, through the favour of the tumult. The Conful 
Varro retired to Yenufia, attended only by feventy 
horfe. About four thoufand men efcaped the (laugh¬ 
ter, and took refuge in the neighbouring cities. 

Many of the Romans had remained during the bat¬ 
tle in the two camps to guard them, or had retired to 
tBem after it. Thofe of the great camp fent to the 
others, who were to the number of feven or eight 
thoufand men, to come and join them, in order to 
their retiring in one body to Canufium, whilft the 
enemy, fatigued with the battle, and full of wine, were 
buried in deep. ' This propofal was very ill received; 
and notwithftanding the warm remonftrances of Sem- 
pronius, one of the Tribunes of the army, mod of 
them rejected it. Only fome of them, filled with cou¬ 
rage, followed the Tribune, notwithftanding the op- 
pofition of their companions, and having pafled thro’ 
the enemy, arrived in the great camp to the number 
of fix hundred. From thence having joined a greater 
number, they all retired without danger to Canufium. 

Befides the Conful Paulus /Fmilius, two Quaeftors, 
and one and twenty legionary Tribunes, there perifhed 
in this battle many illuftrious perfons, who had been 
either Confuls or Prstors. Of this number were Ser- 
vilius, Conful the year before ; Minucius, who had 
been Conful and General of the horfe under Fabius ; 
fourfcore Senators, who had ferved voluntarily out of 
zeal for their country; and fo amazing a number of 
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A. R. 536. Knights, that Hannibal fent three bufhels of the rings, 
that diftinguifhed the Knights from the reft of the 
People, to Carthage. The general lofs amounted to 
at leaft fifty thoufand men, and according to Polybius, 
to more than feventy thoufand. The Carthaginians 
were fo furious againft the enemy, that they did not 
ceafe killing, till Hannibal, in the greateft heat of the 
(laughter, cried out feveral times : “ Hold, foldiers, 
fpare the conquered.” 

On the fide of Hannibal, the victory was compleat, 
and he was indebted for it principally, as well as for 
the preceding ones, to the fiiperiority of his cavalry. 
He loft four thoufand Gauls, fifteen hundred Spa¬ 
niards and Africans, and two hundred horfes. 

Whilftall the officers were congratulating Hannibal 
upon his victory ; and confidering the war as termi¬ 
nated, were advifing him to give himfelf and his fol¬ 
diers fome days reft •, Maharbal, General of his horfe, 
who was well convinced, that there was not a mo¬ 
ment to be loft, faid to him: “ Take great care of 
“ that: for that you may know of what confequcnce 
“ the gaining of this battle is to you, in five days 
“ you fhall dine in the Capitol. Only follow me with- 
“ the foot: I fhall go before at the head of my horfe, 
t£ that they may fee me arrive, before they can know 
“ I have began my march.” * The idea of fo great 
a fuccefs dazzled Hannibal, and he could not imme- 
Jdiately come into it. He therefore anfwered Mahar¬ 
bal, “ that he applauded his zeal, but that it re¬ 
quired time to confider his propofal.” I fee,” re¬ 
plied Maharbal, “ the Gods have not given all talents 
“ to the fame man. You know how to conquer, 
“ Hannibal ; but not how to ufe your victory.” It 
is generally enough believed, that the inactivity of this 
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day on Hannibal’s fide, faved Rome and her domi- A. R - si*, 
nions. ^6^' 

Many, and Livy amongft the reft, condemn Han¬ 
nibal for this delay, as a capital error. Some are 
more referved, and cannot, without very convincing 
proofs, cenfure fo great a Captain ; who in all other 
things does not feem to have ever been wanting either 
in prudence to make the right choice, or in vivacity 
and promptitude, to put it in execution. They are p 0 i y b. Hi. 
befides reftrained by the authority, or at leaft filence *98. 


of Polybius, who, in fpeaking of the great confequen- 
ces of this memorable day, agrees, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians conceived great hopes of carrying Rome on 
the firft affault: but as to him, he does not explain 
himfelf concerning what it was neceffary to have done: 
in refpeft to a city very populous, extremely warlike, 
well fortified, and defended by a garrifon of two le¬ 
gions •, and he does not drop a word, that implies 
fuch a projeft practicable; or that Hannibal was in 
the wrong for not having attempted it. 

And accordingly, on examining things nearer, we 
do not find, that the common rules of war admitted 
him to undertake it. It is certain, that Hannibal’s 
whole infantry before the battle amounted only to 
forty thoufand men; that being diminifhed fix thou- 
fand, who had been killed in the action, and a much 
greater number undoubtedly, who had been wounded, 
and obliged to quit the field, he had no more than 
twenty-fix, or twenty-feven thoufand foot in a condi¬ 
tion to aft ; and that that number could neither fuf- 
fice for forming the circumvallation of a city of fuch 
extent as Rome, with a river running through it, nor 
for attacking it in form,' without either machines, 
munitions, or any of the things neceffary in a fiege. 

For the fame reafon Hannibal, after his fuccefs at L!v xxi; 
Thrafymenus, all victorious as he was, had attacked 9. 
Spoletum ineffectually; and a little after the battle of Ib 'd.xxiii. 
Cahnte, he was obliged to raife the fiege of a fmall l8 ‘ 
city of no name or ftrength. And it cannot be de¬ 
nied, that if, on the occafion in queftion, he had mif- 
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carried, as he had reafon to expect, he would irre¬ 
trievably have ruined all his affairs. But to judge 
properly of this fa£t, it were neceflary to be of the 
military profeffion, and perhaps cotemporary with the 
adtion. This is an antient matter of difpute, upon 
which it becomes only the fkilful to pafs judgment. 
As for me, after having advanced my doubts, I fhall 
not omit to ufe Livy’s words upon this fubjedt. 

The day after the battle, as loon as it was light, the 
Carthaginians began to gather the fpoils. How much 
foever they hated the Romans, they could not confider 
the llaughter they had made without horror. The 
field of battle, and all the places adjacent, were cover¬ 
ed with dead bodies, according as they had been killed 
during the battle or in flight. But what attra&ed 
their attention molt, was a Numidian Hill alive lying 
upon a dead Roman. The firft had his ears and nofe 
torn and bleeding. For the Roman, not being able 
to ufe his hands, in order to hold and handle his arms, 
becaufe they were entirely difabled with wounds, had 
rofe from anger to fury, and had died tearing his 
enemy with his teeth. 

After they had pafled part of the day in ftripping 
the dead of the fpoils, Hannibal led his troops on to 
attack the little camp. His firft care was to poll a 
body of troops upon the banks of the Aufidus, to 
prevent the enemy from having water. But as they 
were all weary with labour and watching, and moft 
of them covered with wounds, they furrendered fooner 
than he expected. The capitulation was, that they 
fhould deliver up their arms and horfes to the vittor, 
retaining only a Angle habit. That when the pri- 
foners fhould be ranfomed, about feven pounds ten 
{hillings fhould be paid for each Roman citizen, five 
pounds for each ally, and fifty for every Have. The 
Carthaginians took pofieflion of their perfons, and 
kept them under a good guard, after having fepa- 
rated the citizens from the allies. 

Whilft Hannibal loft a great deal of time on this 
fide, thofe of the great camp, who had fuffjcient 
- ftrength 
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ftrength or courage, to the number of four thoufandA. R. S3 6. 
foot and two hundred horfe, retired to Canufium, L * 

feme in bodies, and others difperfed over the country, 
which was not the molt unfafe way. Only the 
cowardly and the wounded remained, who furrender- 
ed themfelves to the vidtor upon the fame conditions 
as thofe of the little camp. 

Hannibal made a very confiderable booty. But 
except men, horfes, and a little filver, which was ' 
principally upon the furniture of the horfes, (for the 
Romans carried very little plate into the field) he a- 
bandoned all the reft to the foldiers. 

He afterwards caufed the bodies of his own people 
to be placed in an heap, in order to burn and pay 
them the laft duties. Some authors write, that he 
caufed the Conful’s body to be fought, and that having 
found it, he gave it very honourable interment. 

As to thofe who had retired to Canufium, the in- Liv. ibid, 
habitants giving them nothing but quarters, a lady 
of Apulia, of confiderable birth and riches, called 
Bufa, fupplied them with cloaths, provifions, and even 
money. After the war, the Senate did not fail to ex- 
prels their gratitude to her for fo great a generofity, 
and to confer extraordinary honours upon her. 

For the reft, as there were four legionary Tribunes 
amongft thefe troops, the queftion was, which of them 
fhould command till farther orders. By the confent 
of them all, that honour was conferred upon P. Scipio, 
then very young, and upon Appius Claudius. 

. Whilft they were deliberating amongft themfelves Llv ‘ 
upon what was necefiary to be done in the prefent con- 53 ‘ 
junfture, P. Furius Philus, the fon of a perfon of 
Confular dignity, came to tell them, that they enter¬ 
tained falfe hopes, and that the Commonwealth was 
entirely ruined. That a confiderable number of the 
better fort of the youth, with L. Csecilius Metellus at 
their head, were endeavouring to get Ihips, with de- 
fign to quit Jtaly, and to imbark, in order to retire 
to fome king in alliance with the Romans. Of all the 
misfortunes that had fallen upon the Commonwealth, 

there 
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. there had been no example of fo defperate and fatal a 
refolution. All that were in the Council, were ftruck 
with amazement on this news. Mod: of them kept a 
mournful lilence. Some propofed deliberating upon 
the affair •, when young Scipio, for whom the glory of 
terminating this war fuccefsfully was referved, affirm* 
ed, “ that there was no time to be loft in an affair of 
that nature. That the queftion was to adt, and not to 
deliberate. That thofe who loved the Commonwealth 
had only to follow him. That there could not be 
greater enemies of the State, than men capable of form¬ 
ing fuch a defign.” After thefe words, he went 
diredtly to the houfe where Metellus lodged, followed 
by a great number of the moft zealous. And having 
found the young perfons affembled, of whom he had 
been informed, he drew his fword, and prefenting the 
point to them, he faid : “ I fwear firft, that I will not 
“ abandon the Commonwealth, and that I will not 
fuffer any one elfe to abandon it. Great Jupiter, 
<c I call upon you to witnefs my oath; and I confent, 
if I fail to keep it, that you will caufe me and my 
“ family to periffi by the moft cruel of deaths. Caeci- 
** lius, do you take the fame oath, and all that are 
“ here affembled. Whoever refufes to comply, fhall 
“ die this moment.” They all fwore, being as much 
terrified as if they had feen and heard the Victor Han¬ 
nibal ; and permitted Scipio to have them guarded 
in fight. 

At the time this paffed at Canufium, about four 
thoufand men, horfe and foot, who had been dilperf- 
ed in the flight about the country, repaired to Venufia 
to the Conful. The inhabitants of that city received 
them into their houfes, where they took great care of 
them. They fupplied all thofe that wanted them, 
with arms and cloaths, and gave each horfeman about 
twelve fhillings, and each of the foot about eight 
fhillings. In a word, both in public and private, 
they treated them with all poffible marks of extreme 
good-will. They were unwilling it fhould be faid, 
that the People of their .city had been lefs generous 

than 
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than a fingle woman of Canufium : fuch force has A. R. 536. 
good example. A “* - g c ' 

But Bufa, notwithftanding her great fortune and Liv! ibid, 
good heart, was overwhelmed by the great number 
of thofe, who had occafion for her aid. Already more 
than ten thoufand men had repaired into that city. 

Appius and Scipio having been informed, that one 
of the Confuls had outlived the lofs of the battle, fent 
him a courier, to let him know what troops they had 
with them, and to afk whether it was his will, that 
they fhould march them to him at Venufia, or ihould 
expert him at Canufium. Varro chofe rather to go 
and join them, where they were. When he arrived 
there, he faw himfelf at the head of a body of troops, 
that might pafs for a Confular army •, and with thefe 
forces, if he was not yet in a condition to keep the 
field, he was at leaft capable of Hopping the enemy, 
by oppofing them with the walls of Canufium. 

SECT. III. 

Confternaiion , which the confufed rumour of the lofs of the 
army occafions at Rome. The Senate affembles. IVife 
counfel of Fabius to make the necejfary difpofitions in the 
city. The Senate receives letters from Varro, which in¬ 
form them of the prefen t fate of affairs. News concern¬ 
ing Sicily. M. Marcellus is appointed to command the 
troops in the room of Varro. Crime of two Veflals. 

Fabius P iff or is fent to Delphi. Human viffims facri- 
ficed to the Gods. Marcellus takes upon him the com¬ 
mand of the troops. M. Junius is created Diffator. 

Slaves lifled. Hannibal permits the prifoners to fend 
deputies to Rome , to treat about their ranfom. Carlha- 
lon, a Carthaginian officer , ordered to quit the territory 
of the Commonwealth. Speech of one of the Deputies 
in favour of the prifoners. Speech of Manlius Tor qua t us 
againft the fame prifoners. The Senate refufes to ran¬ 
fom them. Refleffions upon that refufal. Mean fraud 
of one of the Deputies. Many allies quit the party of 
the Romans. Varro returns to Rome , where he is very 
well received. Reflexion upon this conduff of the Roman 
People. 


NO 
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A,R * s \ 6 ‘ ISJO certain and exadt news of what had paffed at 
A ai6°' ^ the battle of Cannae, had yet been received a£ 
Liv. xxii. Rome ; and it even was not known, that there was 
5+- ftill in being the fad remains of which we have juft 
been fpeaking. The entire defeat of both armies, and 
the death of the two Confuls, was rumoured. Never 
had Rome, fince the taking of the city by the Gauls, 
been under fuch alarm, and in fo great and univerfal 
a confirmation. It was talked, that the Romans had 
now neither camp, Generals, nor foldiers. That Han¬ 
nibal ,was mafter of Apulia, and Samnium, as he would 
" foon be of all Italy. Nothing was heard, but cries and 
groans in the ftreets; the women in tears, tearing 
their hair, and beating their breafts, in the dreadful 
defpair to which they were reduced •, the men, fad 
and dejedted, and inwardly abandoned to a grief they 
were defirous to conceal, expreffed it in fpite of them- 
felves by their filence. 

What other nation would not have funk under the 
weight of fo many calamities ? If we compare the bat¬ 
tle of Cannte with that which the Carthaginians loft 
at the ifiands iFgates, and which reduced them to give 
up Sicily and Sardinia to the Vidtor, and afterwards 
to pay him tribute; or that which Hannibal himfelf 
loft afterwards at the gates of Carthage j they are in 
nothing to be compared with it •, except that the lofs 
of them was fuftained with lefs conftancy and courage. 
Ib ;d 5 . Affairs were in this condition, when the Prastors, 
Plut.m P. Furius. Philus, and M. Pomponius, affem bled the 
Fab. 1S4. Senate, in order to take meafures for the prefervatipn 
of Rome. For they did not doubt, but'Hannibal, 
after having defeated their armies, would immediately 
fet out to attack the Capitol, the taking, of which 
would terminate the war, and compleat the ruin of 
the Commonwealth. But as the women, who flocked 
around the Senate-houfe, made the air refound with 
their cries, and that even before it was known, who 
was alive and who dead, all families were equally in 
the greateft afflidtion : Ck Fabius Maximus was of 
" i "? - • ’ r £7 'opinion. 
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opinion, “that couriers fhould be immediately dif- A.R. 536, 
patched upon the Appiaii arid Latine Ways, with " 
orders to interrogate thofe, who had efcaped by flight, 
and whom they fhould meet on their route, to know 
from them the fate of the Confuls and army ; where 
the remains of the .troops were, admitting there were 
any -, which way - Hannibal* had direfted his march 
after the battle ; what he was actually doing; and 
what might be conjedtured in relpedt to his future 
defigns. He aifo reprefented, that for want of the 
magiftrates, whofe number was too fmall in the city, 
the Senators Ihould take care to calm the trouble and 
dread that prevailed in it ; and he added a very long 
detail of all it was neceflary for them to do in order 
to fucceed in this refpedl. That when the tumult 
fhould be appeafed, and the minds of the people more 
calm, the Senate Ihould re-aflemble to deliberate more 
cooly upon meafures for preferring the Cominon- 
wealth.” 

Every body came into this opinion, and it was im- xx ;} 4 
mediately put in execution. The firft thing that was 56. 
done, was to forbid the women to appear in public, 
becaufe their defpair and clamour ferved only to rie- 
je<ft the people, already too much atfedted. In the 
fecond place, the Senators went from houfe to houfe 
to encourage the heads of families, and to reprefent to 
them, that the State did not want refources againft the 
prefent evils. Fabius himfelf, inftead of appearing 
timorous, and without hope, as he did when there 
feemed nothing to fear; now, when every body was 
in extreme, confternation and horrible anguifh, walked 
about with a grave pace, and a countenance full of • 
afiurance and tranquility ; which, with his ferious and 
confoling difcourfes, revived the courage, and calmed 
the grief, of the whole city. And laftly, left fear 
fhould prevail over all other fentiments, and the citi¬ 
zens, by retiring elfewhere, fhould leave the city with¬ 
out defence, guards were pofted at the gates, in order 
that no-body might go out without permiflion. When 
the Senators had difperfed the multitude, that had ga- 
Vol. III. I i thered 
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Ant 53,6 ’ th ere d round the Senate-houfeand in the Forum, and 
a Ppeafed the tumult in all parts of the city, letters 
arrived from Varro, by which .“he informed the Se¬ 
nate of the death.of. the. Conful Paulus Aimilius, and 
the defeat of.the army ruThat,as for him, he was ac¬ 
tually at Canufium, where he was drawing together 
the remains of this defeat: That he had with him a- 
bout ten thoufand in a condition bad enough: That 

* hjannibal was ftill at Cannae; where he amufed him- 
fclf with gathering the fpoils upon the field of battle, 
and fetting a rate for the ranfom of the prifoners in a 
manner becoming neither a great General, nor a Vic? 
tor.” Soon after all the citizens, were informed of 
their particular Ioffes. And as there was not a family, 
which was not obliged to wear mourning,,,it was limit? 
ed by a decree of the Senate to thirty days, in order 
that the feftivals and other ceremonies of religion, 
whether public or private, fhould not be -interrupted 

toolon g- . au-d la. 

The Senate had fcarce re-entered their houfe, than 
they received other letters from Sicily, by which the 
Praetor T. Otacilius informed them, that the Cartha¬ 
ginian fleet ravaged King Hiero’s dominions. That 
he had made preparations, for failing to-attack it; but 
that he had received advice at the fame; time, that 
they had another fleet near the iflands iEgates, which 
was preparing to fail to Lilybaeum, and to ravage the 
province of the Roman People, when he fhould hav$ a 
fet out-to cover the coafts of Syracufe.y_ t Tharpt was; 3 
therefore neceffary to fend anew fleet, if they defigned 
to defend Hiero,iand the Province.of Sicily.,, cjv , 

• The Senators were. o£;opinion, Lthati _M, Claudius 
Marcelius; who commanded the. fleetat Oftia,,Should 
be fent to Canufium,*.and .that the. Conful fhould be.-; 
wrote to, to leaVe. the command of the, army to that 3 
Praetor, and to come himfclfjp Ro.me,:;as lqpn; as he iJs 
could, and as the good of. .the Commonwealth would 
admit.' '--b *on J>. . .rn.eabeH ti: 


Liv.xxii* 
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* Poenum federe ad Cannas, in captivorum pretiis proedaquealh, t 
tree Yi&oris ammo, nec magni Ducis more, nundinantem. 

The 
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The fear which fo much bad news gave the Ro- A - R. a 6 - 
mans, was Hill augmented by a great number of pro- A ^ C ' 
digies, of which the mod terrifying, was the crime of Liv, xxii. 
the'Veftals Opimia and Floronia, who both, this fame 
year, ftiffeied themfelves to be corrupted. The one, 
according to cuftom, was buried alive near the gate 
Collina ; the other-killed herfelf to avoid that puniih- 
ment. The Decemviri were ordered to confult the 
books of the Sibyl; and Fabius Pi£tor was fent to 
Delphi, to know from the oracle, by what prayers, 
and facrifices the wrath of the Gods might be appeaf- 
ed. This was the Fabius Piftor, who wrote the Ro¬ 
man Hiftoiy from Romulus down to his own times. 

The work of a Senator, employed in the public affairs, 
fhould; I conceive, be of great authority.- But Po- polyb. i. 
lybius imputes to him a blind pafhon for his country, *s> 
which often made him depart from the truth ; and ,64 " 
Livy himfelf does not feem to have fet any great va¬ 
lue upon him. 

During the abfence of Fabius Piftor, fome extraor- Liy. xii. ( 
dinary facrifices were made, as prefcribed in the books 17 ' 
that contained the deftiny of the Romans. Amongft 
the reft a male and female Gaul, and a Grecian man 
and woman were facrificed, by being buried alive in a 
cave in the beaft-market, which had been lined, with, 
ftone. This place had before been bathed with hu¬ 
man blood, according to a rite that the Romans'had 
borrowed from foreign nations. What blihdnefs was 
this ! What idea had thele nations of their Gods, to 
believe that human blood was capable of appealing 
their wrath ? But how ; could a people, who! valued 
themfelves upon their great humanity, and politenefs 
of manners, as the Romans did, give into fo cruel and 
barbarous a fuperftition ? This was the worfhip, which 
the devil, “ who was a murtherer from the beginning,’’- 
and had ufurped the place of the true God, required 
from men, and which we fhould ftill pay him, if the 
all-powerful grace of the Redeemer had not delivered 
us from fiavery to him. . . r . ,, - „ 

... 3 b.ru ci.'j • ; 4 Xu t ,i 7^ .• 
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In the mean time M. Marcellus fent fifteen hundred 
men, whonrhe had raifed for the fea-fervice, to Rome, 
to guard the city. As to himfelf, after having fent 
the third legion to Teanum in Campania with the le¬ 
gionary Tribunes, he left the fleet, with as many 
foldiers as could be fpared, and under the command 
of P. Furius Philus ; and fome days after repaired to 
Canuflum by great marches. • 4 

M. Junius, having afterwards been.created Didtator 
by the authority of the Senate, appointed Ti. Sem- 
pronius General of the horfe, and, amongft the new 
troops, he lifted all the young men, who had attained 
the age of feventeen (which was the time when the 
Romans firft entered to ferve in the army) and he even 
lifted fome who had not quitted the robe * fratexta , 
and who, confequently, were under that age. Of 
thefe he compofed four legions and a body of a thou- 
fand horfe. At the fame time he fent to demand of 
the allies of the Latine name the contingent they were 
to furnifh in virtue of the treaty. He alfo caufed 
arms of all kinds to be prepared, without including 
thofe which had formerly been taken from the enemy, 
and which were removed from the temples and porti¬ 
cos to arm the new foldiers. 

Beftdes thefe, the Romans made levies of a- new 
kind.' For the Commonwealth not being capable of 
fupplying a fufficient number of free citizens, lifted 
eight thqufartd of'the moft robuft ftavesv 'firipaflti’ng 
them,., whether they tdok arms with'their 6 wff entire’ 
content and good-will : .a;“ vfery temlrkable circufn- 
ftance. They did not believe, that foldiers raifed by 
force were to be relied upon. They preferred foldiers 
of this kind to thofe, who were Hannibal’s prifoners, 
and whom’that General offered to' reftore for a lefs 
rarifom than the price paid for thefe'flakes; • 

Hannibal, after the vidtory at Cannae, aiding rather 

like a Conqueror than a General, that remembered he 

r ' < j i j : j. ... Lj « : 7 *.* ^ 

* They did not quit the Praetexta till, feventeen years of age. I 
have fpoKe of it, and of the other Roman habits, ih a ’forme^ part of 
this volume, " ' * " 

had 
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had ftill enemies to overcome, caufed a ftate of all the A. R. 536. 
prifoners to belaid before him. He feparated the al- C " 
lies from the Romans ; fpoke to the.firfl: with the fame 
profeflions of good-will and amity, as he had before 
after the battle of Thrafymenus; and difmifled them 
all without ranforn. Then having ordered the Romans 
to be brought before him, which he had not hitherto 
done, he fpoke to them with lenity enough. He told 
them, “ That it was not his intention to deftroy their 
nation ; that he fought againlt them only for glory 
and empire. That as his forefathers had given way 
to the valour of the Romans, he would ufe his utmoft 
endeavours to reduce the Romans to give way in their 
turn to his good fortune and courage. That there¬ 
fore he would permit the prifoners ■ to ranforn them- 
felves. That he demanded for each horfeman about 
.twelve pounds, for each of the foot about feven, and 
about two pounds ten fhillings for every Have.” 

Though Hannibal had confiderably increafed the 
ranforn before agreed upon, the prifoners however ac¬ 
cepted with joy the conditions, though unjult, upon 
which they were permitted to withdraw out of the . 
hands of the enemy. They therefore chofe ten of the 
moll confiderable amongll them, whom they fent to 
Rome to the Senate. Hannibal defired no other fecu- 
rity for their faith, than the oath ‘which they took to 
return. He fent Carthalon, a Carthaginian of the 
greatell diftinftion, along with them, to propofe con¬ 
ditions to the Romans, in cafe he found them difpofed 
to make.peace. When thefe deputies had quitted the 
camp of the Carthaginians, one of them, pretending 
to have forgot fomething, returned thither, and rejoin- 
edhis companions before night. 

When it was known at Rome, that they were upon Liv. xxii. 
the point of arriving in the city, the Dictator fent one s8, 
of his Lictors to Carthalon, to order him in his name 
to quit the territory of the Commonwealth before 
night. Is this then the Chief of a People conquered 
and reduced to extremities, who aflumes fuch, a tone 
of haughtinefs and empire to his conquerors ? 

I i 3 As 
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-^ s to deputies of the prifoners, he admitted 
2i«/’ them to an audience of the Senate, when M. Junius*' 
Liv. xxii. the principal perfon amongfl them, fpoke thus in the 
i9 ‘ name of them all. “ There is nobody, fathers* that' 
“ does not know, no people have lefs regard for the 
“ prifoners of their country than the Romans : But,' 
“ without having' too good an opinion of our caufe, 
“ we may : affirm, that no prifoners ever deferred your 
“ indifference or contempt lefs than we.ri.For it was’ 
“ neither in the field of battle, north rough fear, i hat- 
we delivered-up our arms to the enemyitrbut after 
“ having fought till night, on heaps of dead bodies, we 
iC at laft retired into our camp. During the remains of 
day, arid the whole night following, notwithstanding 
“ the fatigues ive had undergone, notwithftanding the 
“ wounds with which we were covered*' we.; defended 
“ our iritrerichments. The next day, feeing ourfelves> 
“ inverted by a victorious army, and having our com- 
“ munication with thewater’cut off, witho.utany.hopes 
“ of opening ourfelves a way through an innumerable ’ 
“ multitude of enemies * and convinced befides, that 
“ it was no crime to fave fome fmall remains of an 
“ army, that had left fifty thoufand men upon,-the 
“ field of battle •, we at length’treated concerning our 
“ ranfom, and delivered up to the enemy^.the arms 
*• that could no longer be of any ufe to us. nov rl * 

•“ -We knew, that our anceftots had given the Gauls 
“ gold'to ranfom themfelves * and thatwour fathers, 

“ though fo fevere in relpeCl to the -conditions of 
“■-peace* had-however fent Ambaffadors to Tarentum, 
“°to treat about the ranfom of; prifoners.n/And not - 4 
“ withftahding-that, the battle, -which-.wei doff at 
“'•Allia againft the Gauls, and that which ‘Pyrrhos 
“ gained againff us at- Heraclea, were lefs pernicious " 
“ td the Geihmonwealth by the- (laughter ;of our fol- 
“ • diers', tha'ri byThe'ir'dear-’arid flight, v Whereas; the 
“-fields oF- Canrid* arC ; covered 3 with the dead, bodies 
“ 'df’the'Romaris ;-and if-we dfcapefftheienemyis fury, 

“ it was becaufe their arms were blunted, and- .their 
“ ftrength exhaufted by flaughtering us. 


“ There 
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“ There are even fome of us who cannot be re- A - R -ss* 
“ proached with having quitted the field of battle 
“ but who having been appointed to guard the camp, 

“ fell with the camp itfelf into the hands of the enemy; 

“ I do not envy the fate or condition of any of my 
“ countrymen and fellow-foldiers, nor defire to juftify 
“ myfelf at their expence. But, unlefs there be meric 
“ r in running better, and flying falter and more luc-' 

“ cefsfully than others, I do not think thofe to be pre- 
“ ferred to us, moll of whom quitted the field of 
“ battle without arms, and did not ftop till they had 
“ reached Venufia or Canufium ; nor that they can 
“ boafl; of being able to do the Commonwealth better 
“ fervice than we. You will find good and valiant 
“ foldiers in them ; but the remembrance that we are 
“ indebted to your goodnefs for having been ranfom- 
“ ed, and reinftated in our country, will induce us-to 
“ exceed them, if pofiible, by our valour and zeal. 

“ You ■ are raifing foldiers of all ages and condi- 
“ tions. Tam informed, that you are arming eight 
“ thoufand flaves. V/e are very near the fame num-- 
“ ber of citizensy and our ranfom will not exceed what 
“ it will coft you to purchafe them. For I fliould 
“ injure the Roman name, if I compared them with 
“ us in any other manner.- ; « 

“ If you make any difficulty to chufe the fide of* 

“ ‘favour and humanity in refped to us, a. treatment 
“ for which we do not believe we have given room.; 

“ confider to what enemy you are going to abandon • 

“ us^nls it to a Pyrrhus, who treated our prifoners 
“ like his friends and guefts ; or to a Barbarian, to 
“ a Carthaginian, equally avaricious and cruel? .If> 

“ you faw the chains, with which your citizens are < 

“ laden ; if you were witnefles of the mifery in which - 
“ they are made to languifh, you would undoubtedly’ 

“ be no lefs moved with their condition, than if you 
“ were to turn your eyes upon , the fields of Canna;, 

“ covered with heaps of diet; dead bodies /of your 
“ foldiers. .) J •. 
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53 * 5 - “ You hear the groans, -' --'and may fee the tears of 

' “ our relations, who expedt your-anfwer in the moft 
cruel anxiety. What do you believe mult be the 
“ alarm of our ablent companions concerning the de- 
“ cree you are going to pronounce,, which will deter- 
“ mine in refpeft to their lives and liberty ? 

“ Though Hannibal, contrary to his difpofition, 
“ Ihould incline to treat us with lenity and goodnefs, 
“ could we endure life, after you ihould have judged 
us unworthy of being ranforrfed ? The. prifoners, 
‘.‘'whom Pyrrhus difmiffed in former times without 
“ ranfom, returned to Rome along, with the princi- 
l f pal perfons of the city, who had been lent to him 
“ to treat of their ranfom. For me, I Ihould return 
“ into my country, a citizen of lefs value than a fmall 
“ fum of money. Every one has his maxims, and 
*( manner of thinking. I know, that I am expofed 
“ to lofe my life : but I fear much lefs to die, than to 
“ live without honour and I Ihould think myfelf 
eternally dilhonoured, if it Ihould appear, that you 
“ had condemned us as wretches unworthy of your 
“ compalfion. For it will never be imagined, that it 
“ was on account of the money you were defirous to 
“ fave.” , 

As foon as he had done fpeaking, the croud of their 
relations, who were not far from the alfembly,' began 
to raife mournful cries. They ftretched out their 
hands towards the Senators, and implored them to 
reftore them their children, brothers, fathers, and 
hufbands : for the occafion had alfo induced the wo~ 
men to come into the Forum, to join their prayers 
with thofe of the men. After the people were made 
to remove, they began to colledt the voices. Opinions ‘ 
were very much divided. The moft compalfionate 
were for ranfoming them with the public money; 
Others maintained, that the Commonwealth was not 
in'a condition to be at that expence: that it fufficed 
to fuffer them to ranfom themfelves with their own 
money : they added,! that the;State might aid fuch as 
had not ready money, pn condition, that they Ihould' 
" . . engage 
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engage their lands or houfes for the payment of the A. R. s3 6. 
money that Ihould be lent them. c - 

jT. Manlius Torquatus then, one of the moft illuf- Liv. xxii. 
trious Senators, who had been twice Conful, but who 6o - 
was. ftill more diftinguifhed by. the ancient feverity, 
which in the opinion of many he carried even into 
cruelty, when it came to his turn to fpeak, explained 
himfelf in the following terms. “ If the deputies had 
been contented with aiking, that the prifoners Ihould 
« be ranfomed, without attacking the reputation of 
“ others, I Ihould have-given my opinion in one 
“ word. I Ihould only have exhorted you to follow 
« the example fet you by your fathers, and from which 
« we cannot depart without ruining military difei- 
« pline.- But as they have almoll made it for their 
“ glory to. have furrendered themfelves to the enemy, 

« and have made no difficulty to prefer themfelves, 

« not only to thofe who were taken in the field of b.at- 
< s tie, but even to thofe who retired to Venufia and 
**' Canufium, and to the Conful Varro himfelf, I think' 

“ it incumbent on me to let you know all that palled' 

“ after the battle of Cannte. I wifh I had now for 
“ my auditors the foldiers of Canufium, the irreproach-' 

“ able witnefles of every one’s valour and cowardice ;■ 

“ or at leaft P. Sempronius, whofe council and ex- 
O ample had they regarded, they would now be fol- 
M diers in our camp, and not prifoners in the hands of 
“ the enemy. But what was their conduft ? From 
“ the time that the greatell part of the enemy had re- 
“ entered their camp, either to reft themfelves after 
“ the fatigues of the battle, or to give themfelves up 
“ to the joy that always fucceeds victory, an whole 
night pafled, in which they might have forced their 
“ way through the few Carthaginians, that were left 
“ to. oppofe a retreat, which feven thoufand men were 
“ capable of opening fword in hand, even in the midft 
“ of an whole army. But they had neither hearts to 
undertake it themfelves, nor docility enough to fol- 
“ low him, who fet them the example, and exhorted 
M them to imitate him. During the greateft part of 
. . '• “ the 
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the night, Sempronius never ceafed advifing and 
“ preffing them to follow him, whilft the enemy were 
“ ftill but in fmall numbers around their camp, , whilft 
“ all was in profound filence, and the night would 
f* cover their retreat. It was in vain for him to re- 
“ monftrate to them, that before day appeared, they 
“ would arrive in the cities of the allies, where they 
ic would have nothing farther to fearand to ani- 
mate them, he mentioned feveral examples of the 
** like nature. Nothing was capable of moving you. 
** He Ihewed you a way, that led' to fafety with glory; 
“ and your courage failed you, even when the quef- 
“ tion was to fave your lives. You had before your 
“ eyes fifty thoufand of your citizens and allies, that 
“ lay dead upon the field of battle : and fo many ex- 
<c amples of courage could hot infpire you with any. 
*S And you were not only contented with being abjeht 
“ and cowardly ; you not only refufed to follow him 
“ that gave you good counfel, but you endeavoured 
“ to keep him with you, to ftop himfelf, if at the- 
“ head of a body of foldiers more valiant than you, 

“ he had not opened his way through cowards and 
“ -traitors fword in hand. Sempronius was obliged to 
force a paflage through his own citizens, before he 
forced one through the enemy. And fliould Rome 
“ regret the lofs of fuch foldiers ? Of feven thoufand 
“ men, only fix hundred had the valour to return free, 
*« and with their arms in their hands, into their coun- 
“ try, whilft forty thoufand of the enemy could nei- 
« ther deter , 1 nor keep them back. With HcKv much 
4 ‘ more eafe would* two whole legions have executed 
“ the fame enterprize ? To conclude, I jfhall reduce 
** my 'opinion tb c tfiefe few words. I believe you 
« ought no more to ranfom thefe men, than to give 
“ up thofe to ' Hannibal, who opened themfelves a 
« way through the enemy with’the greateft valour, and 
“ glorioufly reftored themfelves to their country.” 

This fpeech made i; k ‘gfearimpreflion. The Sena-' 
tors, riioVed wth''^ahlitls^fdifco 6 iie,‘ • had lefs regard 
to the ties of blood, in ^hich they ltood with moft 
• - - • of' 
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of the prifoners, than to.the fatal confequences, that A.R. 536 
an indulgence, fo little conformable to the feverity of A ”*’ 6 C * 
their anceftors, might have. Befides which, they did 
n.Qt believe it proper to be at an expence, that would 
at. the fame time exhauft the treafury of the Common¬ 
wealth, and furnilh Hannibal with a fupply, of which 
it. was well known he was in extreme want. It was 
therefore refolved not to ranfom the prifoners. This 
fad anfwer, and the lofs of fo many citizens, added to 
thofe who had been killed in the battle, excited new 
forrow-in every heart-, and the whoje multitude, that 
had remained at the entrance of the Senate-houfe, fol¬ 
lowed the deputies to the gates of the city with tears 
in their eyes, and making lamentable moan. 

One can fcarce refrain from taxing the inflexible 
rigour, withWhich.the Senate rejected the requeft of 
feven thoufand prifoners, whofe cafe feemed to plead 
much in their favour,, with, excefilve and inhuman 
cruelty. " r If the maxim of conquering or,,dying, and 
never to give up their arms to the enemy, had been a 
maxim inviolably oblerved by the Romans, we fhould 
be. Iefs furprized. But that was not the cafe ; we have 
feen, on more than one occafion, the prifoners of war 
ranfomed by the Romans. Indeed it might be that 
reafon itfelf that induced them now to fhew themfeIves 
fo firm and inexorable, in order to give new vigour, ■ 
by a fignal, example, to that maxim, which they con-- 
fidered with reafon as the ftrongeft fupport of the - 
State, and which could alone render them invincible,. 
b^ rendering them formidable and fuperior to all their 
enemies, Accordingly Polybius obferves, and his re- Polyb. v 
mark well; confirms what we fay here, that one of the 5 °°- 
rcafons which had induced Hannibal to. propole the - 
rajifom of the prifoners, was to deprive them, if pofli- 
ble, of. that ardour of courage, that made, them fo ter¬ 
rible, and that, determinate resolution of dying rather 
than to give, up their arms; by Ihewing them in this 
ranfom, an afiured refQurqe, even though they fhould 
furrenderto the cnemy. A n ^ h^adds, that it was the 
knowledge the Senators had of this defign of Hanni¬ 
bal, which rendered them inexorable. 


One 
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A.R. 536. One of the deputies returned to his houfe, believ- 
■ Ant ‘ 6 c ’ ing he had acquitted himfelf of his oath by going -back 
Liv xxii. fraudulently into Hannibal’s camp, under the pretence 
6u of having forgot fomething. But fo mean a fraud, 
that diffionoured the Roman name, was no fooner 
known, than it was told in full Senate. It was the 
opinion of every body, that he lhould be feized, put 
under a guard, and carried back to Hannibal’s camp. 
Ibid, After the battle of Cann® enfued the revolt of 

Italy. The allies of the Romans, whofe fidelity had 
been unalterable till that day, began to ftagger, with¬ 
out any other reafon than the fear of feeing the Com¬ 
monwealth deftroyed. The names of the States that 
quitted the party of the Romans, but at different 
time, fome fooner, fome later, were as follows. The 
Campanians, Ateliani, Calatini, Hirpini, part of 
Apulia, all the Samnites except the Pentri, the Bruttii, 
and Lucanians; to whom may be added the Sallen- 
tini, all the coaft inhabited by the Greeks, the Meta- 
pontini, the Tarentines, the Crotonienfes, the Locri, 
and all the Cilalpine Gauls. 

Plut. in We have here the effedt of an injudicious ill-timed 
Fab. 184. battle, and what Fabius had forefeen : Whereas be¬ 
fore it Hannibal had neither city, magazine, nor port 
in Italy in his poffefilon, and could not fubfift his 
troops without great difficulties •, and that only from 
day to day, by what he could plunder and carry off, 
having no fafe convoys, nor any provifions for this 
war, and running here and there with his army, one 
might almoft fay, like a great body of robbers: inftead 
of this unhappy condition, he faw himfelf on a fudden 
mafter of a great part of Italy, with provifions and 
forage in vaft abundance. The value of a wife and 
experienced General was then known. What before 
the battle was called flownefs and timidity in Fabius, 
foon after feemed, not the effedt of human reafon, but, 
fays Plutarch, of a divine genius, that had forefeen 
at fuch a diftance things that were to happen, and 
which feemed fcarce credible to thofe who made fo 
fatal an experience of them. 


But 
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But what is aftonifhing here, is, that fo many dif-A.R.536. 
graces and Ioffes, which happened one upon another, A "j 6 c ' 
could not oblige the Romans to hear the leaft word ofPiut. in 
peace. And laftly, what exceeds every thing that^* 
can be imagined of this kind, is the glorious reception, 61. 
which they made Varro at his return, after a defeat of Pa « h ? m 
which himfelf had been the principal and almoft foie varro non 
caule. When it was known, that he was upon thedefperavit. 
point of entering Rome, all the orders of the State Flor ’ " 
went out to meet him, and return him thanks for not 
having defpaired of the Commonwealth •, and that, in 
fo great a misfortune, he had not abandoned it, but 
was come to refume the helm, and to put himfelf at 
the head of the laws, and of his citizens,- as not judg¬ 
ing them yet without refource. There is no puriiflP 
ment, of which a General, who had fuftained a like 
lofs, or even a much lefs, would not have been thought 
worthy at Carthage. • - • :n‘ *7 ; 

This fingular ftrok-e gives us great room for admir¬ 
ing the wildom of the Roman Senate. What a differ¬ 
ence there is between Rome arid Carthage in refpeft 
to the fpirit and principles of government! Is it really 
good policy to make Generals accountable for their 
fuccefs ? May they not happen to be unfortutrate with¬ 
out any fault of theirs ? But, though it fhould be 
through their fault, that a battle, a war, fhould have 
been unfuccefsful, does that fault (I except treafon) 
deferve to be punilhed with death ? If it is ignorance 
in the art of war, or even cowardice, ought not the 
State or Prince that chofe them, to impute that thought 
to themfelves ? Befides which, are there not punifh- 
ments more conformable to humanity, and at the fame 
time more ufeful to the State ? Amongft the Romans 
a fine, a flight difgrace , 1 a kind of voluntary exile, 
feemed fufficient punilhments for their Generals ; and 
even thole were ufed but very rarely. They chofe ra¬ 
ther to give them time and occafion to amend their 
faults by noble exploits, which entirely obliterated the 
lharfie and remembrance of them, and preferved Ge¬ 
nerals for the Commonwealth, that might become 
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A.R.536 capable of rendering it fervice. The barbarous cuf- 
Ant.c. ' tom, Hill actually, obferved amongft the Turks, with 
Zl6 ’ whom we fee, in a very lhort fpace of time, three or 
four Grand Vizirs leave their heads upon the fcaffold, 
or perifh by the fatal bow- firing; is that cuftom, I 
fay, a proper means for infpiring thofe with courage 
and zeal, who are appointed to command ? But, to 
return to the Romans, and the conduct they obferved 
• in reipeft to Varro, if they had condemned him. to 
die, as he feemed to deferve, after having occafioned 
more than fifty thoufand citizens to perifh, how ca¬ 
pable would fuch a decree have been of augmenting 
the confirmation and defpair of the publick, which 
rofe but too high already : whereas the favourable re¬ 
ception which they gave the Conful, intimated to the 
people, that the evil was not without remedy, and 
made them believe, that the Senate had certain and 
prefent refources. 

- The conduct of the Senate in refpeft to Varro was 
always equally fuftained. He was continued in com¬ 
mand feveral years ; but with the precaution of only 
giving him commifiions of little importance : fq that 
his perfon was always honoured, but without expofing 
the State to the confequences of his incapacity. 
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HamPbcf after the battle of Cantus, marches into Cam¬ 
pania. He goes towards Capua , a city abandoned to 
luxury and voluptuoufnefs. Pacuvius Calavius fubjeUs 
the Senate of that city to the People■, and thereby to 
himfelf Caufes of the luxury and debauchery of the 
Campanians. They fend Ambaffadcrs to Varro , who 
difcovers to than too much in refpcdl to the lofs fufiained 
at Cannae. “The fame Ambaffadcrs are fent to Hannibah 
Conditions of the alliance of the Campanians with Han¬ 
nibal. He is received into Capua. Perolla propofes to 
his father to kill Hannibal. Calavius diffuades him 
from fo horrid a defign. Hannibal's magnificent pro- 
mifes to the Campanians. He demands Decius Magius 
to be delivered up to him: which is complied with im¬ 
mediately. Magius reproaches the Campanians with 
their cowardice. He is driven by a form into Egypt. 

Fabtus Pi cl or brings back the anfwer of the oracle of 
Delphi to Rome. 

H Annibal, after having conquered the Romans at a.r. 5 ,s 
Cannse, and taken and plundered their camp, Ant. a 
marched immediately from Apulia intoSamnium, and 
entered the country of the Hirpini* where the city Q f " 1V * XX1U * 
- Compfa 
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* Compfa was delivered up to him. After having left 
all his plunder and baggage there, he divided his army 
into two bodies. Mago, with the .one, had orders to 
receive fuch of the cities, as furrendered of themfelves, 
into the alliance of the Carthaginians, or to reduce 
thofe which fhould make refiftance. Hannibal with 
the other, croffed all Campania, advanced towards 
the f lower fea, with defign to make himfelf mafter cf 
Naples (Neapolit) in order to have a maritime city at 
his difpofal, which would put him in a condition to 
receive the aids Carthage fhould fend him. But hav¬ 
ing confidered more narrowly, the height and l'olidity 
of the walls of that' city, he faw, that he fhould get 
nothing by attacking it, and defifted from that enter- 
prize. 

From thence he turned his march towards Capua. 
The inhabitants of that city were plunged in luxury 
and voluptuoufnefs. Thefe were the fruits of a long 
peace, and continual profperity, during a great num¬ 
ber of years. But, in this general corruption, the 
greateft evil of Capua was the abufe, which the Peo¬ 
ple made of their liberty. Pacuvius Calavius had 
found the fecret of making the Senate dependant on 
the People, and thereby of fubjeCting it to himfelf. 
This popular citizen, though noble, had by bad me¬ 
thods acquired infinite credit at Capua. ' The year 
that the Romans were defeated at. Thrafymenus,. he 
. was principal magiftrate of that city. He was per- 
fuaded, that the People, who had long hated the Se¬ 
nate,.’and who are always fond of innovations, would 
take occafion from this defeat to proceed to great’ ex¬ 
tremities 3 as to affaflinate the Senate, and give up 
Capua to Hannibal, in cafe that General approached 
with his victorious army. Pacuvius was a bad man ; 
but not of the number of thofe abandoned wretches-of 
the firft clafs, to whom the moft enormous crimes are 
eafy. He was very well pleafed to lord it in his coun- 

* Now Conza in the Ulterior Principality. 

f Mare Inferum, that walhes the coafts of .Campania* 

try. 
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try, but he did not defire, that it fhould be utterly 
ruined, and he knew, that a State is abfolutely un¬ 
done, when a public council fubfifts no longer in it. 
He therefore conceived a ftratagem, from which he 
Was in hopes of deriving two advantages at once, viz. 
to fave the Senate, and to fubjeft it entirely to the Peo¬ 
ple and himfelf. 

In order to this, he 1 affembled the Senators, and re- 
prefented to them, “ that they were threatened with 
extreme danger. That the populace did not intend 
to revolt in order to deftroy the Senate afterwards, but 
that their defign was to rid themfelves of the Senate, 
by killing all,'of whom it was compofed, in order to 
give themfelves afterwards to Hannibal. That he 
knew a means to preferve them from that danger : but 
that it was previoufly neceffary, that forgetting all' 
differences, which had happened concerning the go¬ 
vernment of the State, they fhould abandon themfelves 
entirely to his faith and honour.” And as foon as all 
the Senators, in their terror, had allured him, that 
they would implicitely follow his counfels: “ I fhall 
£ “ fhut you up in the Senate-houfe, faid he to them, and 
“ pretending to approve a defign, which it would be ip 
w vain for me to oppofe, and to enter myfelf into the 
** confpiracy, I fhall affuredly find means to fave your 
v“ lives. You may rely upon my word. I am ready to 
“ give all the fecurity for this that you fhall demand.” 
When they feemed to confide in his promifes, he caufed 
the hall, where they were affembled, to be fhut, and 
placed guards in the porch to prevent any body from 
coming in or going out. 

Then having affembled the People: “ You have 
“ long defired,” faid he, “ to punifh the crimes of 
“ the wicked and deteftable Senators. You may now 
“ fatiate your revenge. I have them fhut up in the 
“ Senate-houfe, and am going to give them up to 
V £ - your daggers, fingle and unarmed. Follow there- 
“ fore the impulfes of a juft indignation. But re- 
“ member however, that you ought to prefer your 
“ own interefts to the pleafure of gratifying your re- 
Vol. III. K k “ fentrnent. 
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“ fcntment. For in a word, if I am not miftaken, it 
“ is only againft thefe Senators you are incenfed ; and 
“ your defign is not, that Capua ftiould ablblutely. 
“ remain without any public council. You muft 
“ either give yourfelves a King, which you have in 
“ horror •, or you muft have a. Senate, which is the 
“ only council of a free State. In order to this you 
“ muft, by the fame aft, do tv/o things equally im- 
“ portant: which is, to deftroy the old Senate, and 
“ chule a new one. . The Senators are going to ap- 
“ pear before you one after another. I ffiall afk you 
“ what you refolve in refpeft to each of them. The 
“ fentence you pronounce, fhall be followed with the 
“ execution. But, before each criminal is punifhed,. 
“ you will take care to nominate an honeft man and a 
t£ good citizen to fupply his place.” y-' r ' ^ 

After this dilcourfe, he fat down, caufed all the 
names of the Senators to be thrown into an urn, and, 
ordered, that the perfon whofe name was firft drawn 
fnould be brought out of the Senate. As foon as his 
name was heard, all cried out, that he was a vile 
wretch, ana merited nothing but the gibbet. I fee 
“ plainly,” faid Pacuvius, “ that you condemn this 
“ man. Before you puniffi him, fubftitute another 
•“ in his room who is a man of probity, and capable 
“ of being a good Senator.” All the citizens conti¬ 
nued fiient at firft, for want of knowing a man of 
worth. At length, one of the moft impudent of the 
multitude, having ventured to name one, they fet up 
a cry on all fides; feme faying, they did not know 
him, others reproaching him with the meannefs of his 
birth, the low trade he followed, or the irregularity 
of his manners. Still greater difficulties were found 
in refpeft' to the fecond and third, that they thought 
fit to propofe ; fo that the impoffibility of finding a 
better man than him they had at firft condemned, 
obliged all the citizens to return to their houfes, de¬ 
claring of' all evils the moft fupportable to be That, 
to which People are accuftomed; and they left the 
Senators in peace. 
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Pacuvius having thus faved the lives of the Senators, A.r. 536. 
he fubjected them, by this pretended fervice, to his A ^ c * 
power, much more than to that of the People. From 
thenceforth he exercifed an abfolute fway in the city, 
without being obliged to ufe violence, every body 
voluntarily fubmitting to him. The Senators, for¬ 
getting their rank, and even their liberty, flattered 
the people, ^and paid an abjeift court to them. They 
invited the meaneft of the citizens to their tables, and 
when any caufe was to be tried, in order to gain the 
favour of the multitude, they declared highly for him, 
who had them on his fide. In a word, in all the de¬ 
liberations of the Senate the decifion was juft as the 
People approved. ' 

The inhabitants of Capua Were in all times much Liv. xxiil. 
addicted to luxury and voluptuoufnefs. This difpo- 4 * 
fition, which was in a manner natural to them, was 
kept up and confirmed by the fertility of their coun¬ 
try, and the neighbourhood of the fea •, two fources 
which fupplied them not onljfwith what was neceffary 
to life, but alfo with all that could gratify the fenfes, 
and render them effeminate and cowardly. But fince 
this laft event, the abjedt .complacency of the Great, 
and the exceffive licentioufnefs of the multitude, oc- 
cafioned, that nobody fet any bounds to their ex- 
pences, or gave any check to their paffions. The 
Taws, Magiftrates, and Senate, were derided with 
impunity. • And to crown all their evils, after the’ 
battle of Cannae, the refpedt they had for the Roman 
people, which had alone been capable of keeping them 
within fome bounds of moderation, was changed into 
contempt. The foie confideration, that prevented 
them from quitting their ancient allies diredfly,' in 
order to go over to the Carthaginians, was, that many 
of the moft powerful families of Capua had allied 
themfelves by marriage to thofe of Rome 3 and’ the 
Romans had chofen out of the troops, fupplied. them 
by the Campanians for the war, three hundred horfe 
of the principal families of Capua, and had fent them 
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A. R. 53«-to Sicily, and diftributed them in the garrifons of that 
A ^ c - province. 

It was not without abundance of difficulty, that the 
fathers and nearefh relations of thofe horfe prevailed, 
that Ambaffadors ffiould be fent to the Roman Conful 
upon the fubjeft of the defeat at Cannae. They found 
him ftill at Venufia with a fmall number of foldiers 
half-armed, in a condition highly capable of exciting 
companion in good and faithful allies, but which could 
only infpire contempt in a people fo proud, and fo 
little fenfible to faith and honour, as thofe of Capua. 
The Conful’s difcourfe ferved only to increafe that dif- 
polition. For, after the deputies had declared, that 
the People of Capua fhared as much as poffible in the 
misfortune that had happened to the Romans, and 
had offered him in the name of their State all the aids 
they might have occafion for; Varro, as if he exprefsly 
defigrted to make the Roman people contemptible to 
allies, whofe character he ought to have known, 
“ talked to the deputies of the battle of Cannae * as 
of a blow, that left Rome neither ftrength, refource, 
hope, or any means of rifing up of herfelf from fo de¬ 
plorable a ftate. That legions and cavalry, arms and 
enfigns, men and horfes, money and provifions, were 
all wanting. That if the Campanians defired to Ihew 
themfelves good and faithful allies, they ought to 
think, not of aiding the Romans in the war, but of 
almoft entirely fuftaining it in their ftead. That as 
for the reft, it was as much for their intereft as that of 
the Romans, not to fuffer Hannibal to prevail over 
them, unlefs they would make a people equally perfi¬ 
dious and cruel their matters, become the conqueft of 
the Numidians and Moors, and receive laws from 
Africa and Carthage.” 

4 

* Nihil, ne quod fuppleremus quidem, nobis reliquit fortuna. Le~ 
giones equitatus, arma, iigna, equi virique, pecunia, commeatus, 
aut in acie, aut binis poftero die amiflis caftris, ponerunt. Itaque non 
juvetis nos in bello oportet, fed pene bell urn pro nobis fufcipiatis. 
Liv, 
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The deputies, after this difcourfe, withdrew, ex-A.R. j^6. 
preffing fome outward concern, but inwardly tran- An ^ c - 
{ported to fee Rome reduced to fo deplorable a condi- 41 
tion. Vibius Virius, one of them, faid to his collegue 
on their return, “ That the time was come, when the 
Campanians could not only recover the lands unjuftly 
taken from them by the Romans, but alfo acquire 
the empire of all Italy. That they could make an al¬ 
liance with Hannibal upon whatever conditions they 
pleafed; and that after that General had terminated 
the war, and fhould return victorious into Africa with 
his army, it was not to be doubted, but he would 
leave them mailers of Italy.” They were all of Viri- 
us’s opinion. When they returned to Capua, and 
had given an account of their embaffy, there was no¬ 
body, that did not confider the Roman Common¬ 
wealth as abfolutely ruined. The People, and the 
greateftpart of the Senators, would have immediately 
abandoned the Romans, if the feniors, by'the authority 
they ftill retained, had not deferred that change for 
fome days. But at length numbers prevailed over the 
founder part, and it was concluded, that the fame de¬ 
puties fhould be fent to Hannibal. 

The Ambaffadors made an alliance with him upon L5v xxi;;> 
the following conditions. “ That neither the generals 7. 
nor magiftrates of Carthage fhould have any right 
over the citizens of Capua. That they fhould not be 
obliged to bear arms againft their will, to hold any 
office, or pay any tribute. That Capua fhould be 
governed according to its own laws, and by its own 
magiftrates as before the treaty. That Hannibal 
fhould put into the hands of the Campanians three 
hundred prifoners, to be chofen by themielves, whom 
they fhould exchange for the three hundred Campa¬ 
nians in the Roman fervice in Sicily.” Befides thefe 
conditions, which were expreffed in the treaty, the 
people of Capua proceeded to a cruelty againft the 
Romans, which Hannibal had not required. They 
feized all the Roman officers, and other citizens, who 
were in their power, either at Capua for the affairs of 
K k 3 the 
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A- R- 536. the war, or for what concerned themfelves in their 
^2"6,private capacities •, and having flint them up in baths 
under pretence of fecuring their perfons, they put 
them to death with unheard-of cruelty, by {lifting 
them with the fleam of thefe places, which deprived 
them of refpiration. 

j ; v xxi ;j Decius Magius had oppofed this aft of inhumanity; 

9. as well as the fending of the embafly to Hannibal to 
the utmoft: * He was a man, that wanted nothing to 
be confidered in the higheft degree by his country, 
but to have to do with a people in their fenfes. When 
he faw, that Hannibal fent a garrifon into Capua, he 
reprefented to them in the moft lively colours, the 
deplorable condition, to which the Tarentines were 
formerly reduced, and the miferies they buffered, in 
confeopience of having given themfelves an imperious 
and violent mailer in the perfon of Pyrrhus, and of 
having received a garrifon he fent into their city. That 
of Hannibal having been admitted notwithilanding 
his remonftrances, he however did not defift. He 
exhorted them in the ftrongeft terms, either to drive 
it out of their city, or if they defired, by a glorious 
and memorable aftion to expiate the crime they had 
committed, in betraying their antient allies in fo 
fhameful a manner, to put Hannibal’s foldiers to the 
{word, and at that price to retrieve the amity of the 
Roman People. As Magius talked publickly in this 
manner, Hannibal was foon informed of it. He im¬ 
mediately fent him orders to come to him. Magius 
replied haughtily, that he would not •, and that Han¬ 
nibal had no authority over the inhabitants of Capua. 
That General then in a rage ordered, that he fliould 
belaid in chains, and dragged by force to his camp. 
But, after fome moments reflexion, apprehending, 
that fo violent a treatment might irritate the Campa¬ 
nians, and excite fome tumult in the city, he fent a 
courier to Marius Blafius Praetor of the Campanians, 

* Vir, cui fumrp^m jujftoptatem nihil prater fan am civium men* 
tcm tfefuit, 
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to inform him, that he would come himfelf to Capua ^R. 
the next day; and accordingly he fet out, as he had 
faid, with a fmall number of fokliers. . 

The Praetor having affembled the citizens, ordered 
them to go in a body with their wives and children to 
meet Hannibal. All the world complied in confe- 
quence, not only out of obedience, but curiofity and 
defire to fee a General, who had made himfelf famous 
by fo many vidtories. Magius did not quit the city: 

But, that it might not be faid, that fear prevented him. 
from appearing, as having fomething to reproach 
himfelf with, he did not keep within doers. He 
walked in the public place with his fon and a fmall 
number of his friends; whilft all the city was in motion 
to receive Hannibal, and to have the pleafure of con- 
fidering the perfon of fo great a man. 

’Who would have expedted in a city abandoned to 
luxury and debauch, and given up to flavery, to have 
found a citizen of fo generous a zeal for the fafety 
and liberty of his country, and of a courage fo intre¬ 
pid and l'o much fuperior to all fear. Perhaps he 
carried it too far. This cool behaviour and tranquil¬ 
lity of a man, threatened with certain danger ; who 
aftedts to walk in the public place with his friends, 
favours much.of bravado and infult. Magius, through 
an immoderate defire of glory, feemed to provoke 
death. Famam Fatumque provccabat. Tacit. 

Hannibal had no fooner entered the city, than he 
demanded that the Senate Ihouid be affembled. 

He was defired not to enter upon any ferious affair 
then, and to permit, that the firfl day he honoured 
them with his prefence, and which the city of Capua 
confidered as a feftival, might be pafied in rejoicing. 
Notwithftanding his natural ardor, he did himfelf vio¬ 
lence ; and not to refufe the Campanians the firft fa-, 
vour they afked of him, he paffed the greatefc part 
of the day in vifiting what there was’of curious and re¬ 
markable in the city. 

He lodged in the houfe of Stenius and Pacuvius, 
two brothers of the greateft diftindtion in Capua for 
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their birth and riches. Pacuvius Calavius, the head 
of the faftion that had engaged Capua in Hannibal’s 
interefts, carried his fon Perolla thither, after having 
forced him with difficulty out of the company of 
Decius Magius, in conjunction with whom he had 
always ftrongly fupported the party of the Romans 
againft the Carthaginians; neither the example of 
the greateft part of his countrymen, nor paternal au¬ 
thority, being able to make him change his opinion. 
Hannibal was informed of the conduit and inclinations 
of this young man ; nor did his father endeavour to 
juftify him ; but by his prayers he obtained pardon 
for him. Hannibal granted it with fo good a grace, 
that he even invited him and his father to an enter¬ 
tainment given him by Minius, to which none elfe 
were admitted except Jubellius Taurea, a man famous 
for his bravery in war. 

They * fat down to table before -f- the ufual time ; 
and, which then feemed to be a kind of debauch, they 
began to eat a great while before night. This feaft: 
was magnificent, and fpoke neither the manners and fru¬ 
gality of Carthage, nor the aufterity of military difci- 
pline. The entertainment was fuch an one, as we may 
fuppofe it, in the moll opulent and voluptuous houfe of 
a city devoted to luxury and pleafure. All the guefts 
appeared in the greateft gaiety. Only Perolla continued 
to wear a countenance fad enough ; whilft neither the 
invitations of the matters of the houfe, nor of Hanni¬ 
bal himfelr, could induce him to have any fhare in the 
common joy. He excufed himfelf on account of his 
health ; and his father added, that it was no wonder he 
appeared difordered and in confufion in the prefence 
of Hannibal. 

Towards the evening, his father having quitted the 
room of the feaft, he followed him into a garden be- 

• Coeperunt epulari de die: & convivium non ex more Punico, aut 
militari difciplina elfe, fed, lit in civitate atque etiam domo luxu- 
riola, omnibus voluptatum illecebris inftru6lum. Liv. 

+ I fliall relate the cuftom of the antients iji r^fpett to meals in 
t]tie fequel, 
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hind the houfe. And there taking him afide: “ Fa- 
“ ther,” faid he, “ I am going to inform you of a 
“ defign, which will not only obtain us pardon from 
“ the Romans for our revolt, but will place us in 
“ higher credit and confideration with them than ever.’* 
Pacuvius, in great furprize, a(ked him what it was ? 
Upon which the young man opening his robe, (hewed 
him a dagger which hung at his fa(h. “ I am going,” 
“ faid he, “ to feal our alliance with the Romans in 
£{ the blood of Hannibal. I thought proper to apprize 
“ you of it firft, that, if you did not think (it to be a 
(C witnefs of the action, you might withdraw.” Ca- 
lavius, in as much terror, as if he had feen the blood 
of Hannibal fhed, faid : * “ Son, I beg and conjure 
“ you by all the moft facred rights of nature and blood 
“ that bind fathers tofons,not to commit the moft enor- 
“ mous of all crimes in my fight, and not expofe your- 
“ felf to the moft dreadful of all punifhments. It i&. 
“ but few moments, fince we engaged ourfelves by the 
“ moft folemn oaths, that we gave Hannibal the moft 
“ facred marks of an inviolable amity, calling all the; 
“ Gods to witnefs to our faith: and lhall we, who 
<c have but this inftant quitted his converfation, arm 
“ the fame hands againft him, which we gave him as 
“ pledges of our fidelity. That table, where the Gods, 
“ that avenge the violated rights of hofpitality, pre- 

* Per ego te, inquit, fili, quaecumque jura liberos jungunt paren- 
tibus* precor quaefoque, ne ante oculos patris facere & pati omnia ne^ 
fanda velis. Paucas horse funt, intra quas jurantes per quicquid deo- 
rum eft, dextrse dextras jungentes, fidem obftrinximus, ut facratas 
fido manus, digrefli ah colloquio, extemplo in eum armaremus? Sur- 
gis ab hofpitali menfa, ad quam tertius Campanorum adhibitus ab 
Annibale es, ut earn ipfam menfam cruentares hofpitis fanguine ? An- 
nibalem pater filio meo potui placare, filium Annibali non poiTum ? 
Sed fit nihil fandi, non fides, non religio, non pietas; audeantur in- 
fanda, fi non perniciem nobis cum fcelere afferunt. Unus aggreflu- 
rus es Annibaiem. Quid ilia turba tot liberorum fervorumque ? quid 
in unum intenti omnium oculi ? quid tot dextrse ? torpefcent —ne in 
amentia ilia ? Vultum ipfius Annibalis, quem armati exercitus luftincrc 
nequeunt, quem liorret populus Romanus, tu fuflinebis ? Et, aliaauxi- 
lia defint, me ipfum ferire, corpus meum opponentem pro corpore 
Annibalis, fuftinebis ? Atqui per meum pedus petendus ille tibi 
transfigendufque eft. Deterreri hie fine te potius, quam illic vinci. 
Valeant preces apud te me®, ficut pro te hodie valuerunt. Liv. 
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A. R. 536.« Hde ; to which you were admitted by a favour which 
“ only two Campanians lhare with you ; do you quit 
“ that facred table only to ftain it a moment after with 
“ the blood ofyourgueft ? Ah ! after having obtained 
“ Hannibal’s pardon for my fon, were it polf?ble that 
“ I could not obtain my fon’s for Hannibal ? But let 
“ us have no regard to any thing, of moll facred 
“ amongft men : let us violate at once faith, religion, 
“ piety : let us be guilty of the blacked aftion in na- 
“ ture ; if our deftrudtion be not inevitably annexed 
“ to the crime. Do you, fingle and alone, pre- 
** tend to attack Hannibal ? But at the fame time, 
“ what will become of all thofe,freemen and flaves, 
« that furround him ? All thofe eyes, which are in- 
“ cefiantly fixed upon him, to watch for his preferva- 
“ tion; will they be fhut on a fudden ? Can you 
“ hope, that fo many hands armed for his defence, 
“ will remain benumbed and motionlefs, the moment 
“ you proceed to that excels of madnefs ? Can you 
“ fuftain the look of Hannibal, that formidable look, 
“ which whole armies cannot fuftain, and which makes 
“ the Roman People tremble ? And fnould all other 
« aid be wanting, would you have the courage to ftrike 
£C through me, when I cover him with my body, and 
‘ c place myfelf between him and you ? For I allure 
“ you, you mull ftrike through me to reach him. Be 
“ therefore dilfuaded this inftant, rather than refolve 
“ to perilh in fo ill-concerted an enterprize : and let 
“ my entreaties prevail with you, after having been 
“ this day fo prevalent in your behalf.” 

So moving a difcourfe foftened Perolla into tears. 
His father feeing him moved, embraced him tenderly, 
and repeated his inftances and entreaties, till he had 
made him promile to quit his dagger, and renounce 
his defign. “ I am reduced then,” faid Perolla, “ to. 
“ fubftitute my father to my country, in acquitting 
“ myfelf to the one of the piety I owe the other. But 
“ I cannot help lamenting you, father, when I con- 
“ fider that you will have the reproach to undergo of 
“ having three times betrayed your country. The 
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“ fir ft, when you caufed the treaty with Hannibal to ■ 
“ be concluded : the lecond, when you broke the al- 
“ liance with the Romans : and the third, this day, 
“ when you have hindered me from reconciling Ca- 
“ pua with Rome. Dear and unhappy country, re- 
“ ceive this fteel, with which I armed myfeif for thy 
<c defence, fince a father wrefts it out of my hands.” 
On faying thefe words he threw the dagger over the 
garden-wall, and returned into the hall of the feaft, to 
avoid giving fufpicion. 

We cannot but be ftruck at iirft with fome admi¬ 
ration for the bold defign of Perolla : but if we con- 
fider, that war has its laws as well as peace, the de¬ 
fign of an alfaliination will undoubtedly be con¬ 
demned, which becomes ftill the more criminal from 
the circumftances of treachery with which it is 
attended. If Decius Magius was the author of it, 
which feems probable enough, he can be confidered 
no longer as innocent, nor believed not to deferve the 
treatment he is going to fuffer. 

Accordingly, the next day after Hannibal’s entrance, 
the Senate of Capua being afifembled, the Carthaginian 
General made. a very gracious fpeech to it, full of 
profefiions of amity and good-will. He thanked them 
for having preferred the alliance of the Carthaginians 
to that of the Romans. And amongft the magnificent 
promifes he made them, he allured them, “ that in 
a Ihort time Capua fhouid be the Capital of all Italy, 
and that the Romans themfelves, as well as the other 
States, fhouid come thither to receive the law. That 
however, there was a man amongft them, that ought 
not to have any fhare in the amity of the Carthagini¬ 
ans, nor be included in the treaty lately made with 
them •, that he et T en did not deferve the name of Cam¬ 
panian, as he was the only one that oppofed the opi¬ 
nion of his country : this was Decius Magius: That 
he demanded him to be delivered up, and that in his 
prefence the Senate, after having taken cognizance 
of his crime, fhouid pafs 'fentence in refpett to him.” 
There was not a fingle Senator that dared reply, 

though 
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A. R. jjfi. chough moft of them thought, that Magius did not 
deferve fo rigorous a treatment, and that Hannibal,’ 
in the very beginning, gave a mortal blow to their 
liberty. 

The principal magiftrate immediately quitted the 
Senate, and having placed himfelf upon his tribunal, 
caufed Magius to be brought before him, and ordered 
him to defend himfelf. The latter, without depart¬ 
ing in the leaft from his haughtinefs, refuted to an- 
fwer-, alledging that he was difpenfed from doing fo 
by the firft article of the very treaty made with Han¬ 
nibal. His reafons could not fail of being rejected. 
He was put in chains, and dragged away through the 
ftreets of the city, in order to be conduced to the 
camp of the. Carthaginians. As long as he had li¬ 
berty to fpeak, he continued to addrefs difcourfe, full 
of force and boldnefs, to the multitude that furrounded 
him. “ Behold,” faid he, “ the liberty you irha- 
“ gined to procure for yourfelves. In the public 
«« Forum, in broad day, before your eyes, a man 
“ of the principal rank in your city is laden with 
“ chains, and carried to execution. What greater 
« violence could be exercifed in Capua, if it had been 
« taken by force of arms ? Go meet Hannibal, adorn 
« the city. Make the day of his entrance a day of 
*« rejoicing, a feftival, to fee him triumph over one 
“ of your citizens.” It was apprehended that thefe 
reproaches might make fome impreffion upon the Peo¬ 
ple •, fo that his head was muffled up in fuch a manner, 
that he could not make himfelf heard. Hannibal 
was afraid to put him to death in his camp, left it 
Ihould excite fome tumult in the city. He caufed 
him to be put on board a fhip, which was to carry 
him to Carthage. But a tempeft drove him upon the 
coafts of Cyrene, which was fuhjed to the King of 
Egypt •, who was then Ptolomy Philopater. Magius 
found an afylum in the ftates of that prince, and 
continued there in fafety under his protedtion. 

Liv. xxiii. - i n the mean time Fabius Praetor returned to 
Rome from Delphi, where he had been fent Ambaf- 
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fador, and brought back the anfwer of the oracle. A. R. sf-. 
which ordered the Romans to make certain facrifices, 
promifed them fuccefs for the time to come, and re¬ 
commended to them to obferve great moderation in 
their profperity. 


SECT. II. 

Mago carries the news of the victory at Cannae, to Car¬ 
thage. Himilco of Hannibal's faction, infults Hanno. 
The latter anfwers him. The Senate decrees Hannibal 
aids. The Dictator, after having provided for every 
thing , fets out from Rome. Hannibal makes vain at¬ 
tempts upon Naples and Nola. Marcellas by his en¬ 
gaging behaviour brings over L. Bantius of Nola. 
Hannibal is beat by Marcellas before the walls of that 
city. Citizens of Nola punijhed for their treafon. 
Hannibal attacks Cafilinum. Winter quarters at Capua 
fatal to Hannibal's army, Cafilinum, forced by extre¬ 
mity of famine, furr.enders to Hannibal, hidelity of 
the Petellini to the Romans. State of affairs in Sicily 
and Sardinia. Hi hi at or created to appoint new Sena¬ 

tors in the room of the dead ones. New Confuls and. 
new Praetors created. L. Pofthumius, Conful elePt, 
perifhes in Gaul with his whole army. This news oc- 
cafitns a great mourning at Rome. The Senate regu¬ 
lates the diftributicn of the troops which are to ferve 
this tear. Affairs of Spain little favourable for the 
Carthaginians. Afdrubal receives orders to march to 
Italy, Himilco arrives in Spain to fucceed him. The 
two Scipios , to prevent Afdmbal's departure, give him 
battle. His army is defeated. 


\X 7 HILST what we have juft been faying pafied a.r. 536. 

* at Rome and in Italy, Mago, fon of Amilcar Ant. c. 
Barca, was gone to Carthage to carry the news of the Liv 2 xxiii. 
victory of Cannte. He did not fet out. immediately 12, 13- 
after this aftion. Before he embarked, he flopped 
during fome days in the country of the Bruttii by his Hod. 
brother’s order, to receive the cities, that abandoned Abruzzo. 
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the party of the Romans, into the alliance of the 
Carthaginians. When he was admitted to audience 
in the Senate of Carthage, he gave an account of all 
his brother had done in Italy. He faid, “ that Han-* 
nibal had fought againft feven Generals, of whom five 
were Confuls, and the two others, one a Dictator, and 
the other General of the Horfe. That in the feveral 
battles he had fought with fix Confular armies, he had 
killed above two hundred tnoufand of the enemy, and 
had taken more than fifty thoufand prifoners. That of 
five Confuls with whom he had to deal, he had killed 
two in the field of battle; that a third had been danger- 
oufly wounded; and that of the two others who had re¬ 
tired without wounds, the laft, after the lofs of his 
whole army, had efcaped with difficulty at the head 
of only fifty men. That the General of the horfe 
had been defeated and put to flight. That the Dic¬ 
tator was confidered with admiration, and pafifed for 
a Angularly great General, only becaufe he continu¬ 
ally avoided coming to a battle. That the people of 
Bruttium and Apulia, with part of the Samnites and 
Lucanians, were come over to the fide of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. That Capua, the capital not only of Cam¬ 
pania but all Italy, fince the defeat of the Romans at. 
Canns, had furrendered of itfelf to Hannibal. That 
it was highly proper to return fuch thanks to the 
Gods as might bear fome proportion to the victories 
gained over the enemy.” Afterwards, to prove by 
effedls the great fuccefies he had related in his dif- 
courfe, he caufed a buffiel of gold rings to be emp¬ 
tied in the porch of the Senate, which had been taken 
off the fingers of thofe who had fallen in the battle 
of Cannae. He added, in order to give a greater 
idea of the lofs which the Romans had fuftained in 
that battle, that none but Knights and perfons of dif- 
tinftion had a right to wear them. The refult of his 
harangue was, “ That the more hopes drey had of 
fpeedily terminating the war to their advantage, the 
greater efforts they ought to make for fending all 
kinds of fupplies to Hannibal. That he was making 

war 
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war far from Carthage in the midft of an enemy’s A. R. 536. 
country 3 that the confumption of provifions and mo- 
ney rofe very high 3 and that fo many battles could 
not deftroy the armies of the enemy, without weaken¬ 
ing that of the Vidor. That it was therefore necef- 
fary to fend recruits, provifions, and money to an 
army, who had rendered the Carthaginian State fuch 
great fervices.” 

- As this difcourfe of Mago’s had diffufed joy 
throughout the whole affembly, Himilco, of the Bar- 
cinian fadion, thought this an happy occafion for. in- 
fulting Hanno, who was of the oppofite fadion. 

“ Well, Hanno,” faid he, “ what do you think of 
“ all this ? Are you ftill forry for our having under- 
“ taken this war with the Romans ? Are you ftill for 
having Hannibal delivered up to them ? Speak : 

“ do you objed to our returning thanks to the Gods, 

“ as has been propofea ? Let us hear a Roman Se- 
“ nator .inthe midft of the Senate of Carthage.” 

Hanno,' with a grave air and tone, replied to this 
difcourfe of Himilco in thefe terms. “ T Ihould have 
“ been filent this day, t'o avoid interrupting a joy to 
“ which I fee every body abandon therofelves, by a 
difcourfe, which perhaps will not be to your liking. 
ft But, by anfwering nothing to a Senator, that inter- 
“ rogates me, I Ihould leave room to fufped me either 
“ of an ill-judged mifta.ken pride, -or of a fervile bafe- 
“ nefs : which would argue I had forgot, either that 
“ I fpeak to a free man, or that I am fo myfelf. I 
“ therefore anlwer Himilco,- that I. continue to be dif- 
“ fatisfied with this war, and that I fhall never ceafe 
“ to declare myfelf againft your invincible General, 

“ till I fee the war terminated by a treaty with’fup- 
“ portable conditions 3 and I fhall-always regret the 
“ antient peace, till a' new one be made. The ad- 
“ vantages which Mago has been difplaying, give 
“ at this inftant great pleafure to Himilco, and the 
“ other partifans of Hannibal: they may have the 
“ fame effed upon me alfo, and I am very much in- 
“ dined to rejoice as well as they 3 . becaufe thefe 

“ great 
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“ great fuccefles, if we take the advantage of them, 
“ may procure more favourable conditions of peace. 
“ But if we let fo happy an occafion flip, in which 
“ we may feem rather to give peace than receive it, 
“ I greatly apprehend, that this joy, which now tran- 
“ fports you, will foon forfake us, and be reduced 
“ to nothing. For after all, what are thefe fo much 
“ boafted fuccefles, and what do they determine ? I 
“ have cut in pieces armies of the enemy-, fend me 
“ troops : what then would you afk, if you had been 
e ‘ defeated ? I have taken two of the enemy’s camps, 
“ probably full of fpoils and all kinds of provifions; 
“ fend me provifions and money: what die would 
“ you aik, if you had loft your own camp ? But that 
«* I may not be the only perfon brought to the bar, 
“ (for I think I have as much right to interrogate 
“ Himilco, as he me) let him, or Mago, anfwer me. 

The defeat at Cannae has deftroyed the power of 
“ the Romans, and all Italy'has taken arms againft 
“ them. Tell me then, whether there be one of 
“ all the Latine States, that has come over to your 
fide -, and whether, of all the citizens, that compofe 
“ the thirty-five tribes of Rome, there be a fingle 
“ man that has deferted ?” Mago having replied, 
that neither the one nor the other had happened: 
“ We have then,” replied he, “ ftill a great numbef 
“ of enemies upon our hands. Tell us at leaft, what 
“ the difpofition is of the enemies that- remain, and 
“ whether they retain any hope.” Mago anfwering 
that he knew nothing of the matter.- “ There is no- 
“ thing fo eafy to be known,” refumed Hanno. 
“ Have you heard that to afk peace has been fpoke 
«« of in the Roman Senate ? Have the Romans fent 


“ Embaflfadors to Hannibal to treat about it ?” Mago 
having anfwered in the negative: “ The war there- 
“ fore ftill fubfifts as entirely as it did the firft day, 
“ that Hannibal entered Italy,” replied the other. 
“ There are many amongft us who remember the vr- 
“ ciffitudes of the firft war. Our affairs were never 


“ in a better condition either by land of fea, thafi 

“ they 
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“ they were before the Confulfhip of C. Lutatius and i 
“ Aulus Poftumius. It was in that very Confulfhip, 

“ that we were defeated at the iflands fEgates. If 
“ our fortune fhould now happen to change (may the 
“ Gods avert the omen) is there any reafon to hope, 
“ that we fhall have peace, when overcome, vvhilft 
“ no body offers it at prelent when we are victorious ? 
“ For my part, if the queftion were, either to give 
tc the Romans peace, or to receive it from them, I 
“ know what I fhould fay. But if you confult me 
“ concerning Mago’s propofals, this is my opinion : ei- 
“ ther Hannibal is victorious, and in that cafe is in no 
“ need of aid; or he deceives us with vain hopes, 
“ and then he deferves ftill lefs to be regarded.” 

Hanno’s difcourfe did not make much impreflion 
upon the Senate. They were too much engroffed by 
the joy which victory infpires, to hearken to any thing 
that might change it. Befides which, the perpetual 
enmity between Hannibal’s houfe and his, made them 
fufpeCt him : and they were alfo convinced, that by 
exerting themfelves a little, they fhould prefently fee 
the war terminate to their advantage. They there¬ 
fore unanimoufly refolved, that a reinforcement of 
four thoufand Numidians, forty elephants, and a great 
fum of money, fhould be fent to Hannibal. At the 
fame time a general officer was difpatched to raife 
twenty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe in 
Spain, to recruit the army in that province, and that 
in Italy. But thefe orders were executed very (lowly 
and with great indolence, as happens often enough in 
times of profperity, efpecially when divifions and jea- 
loufies fubfifl between thofe that govern. The fpirit 
of faftion and party is the ruin of publick affairs. 
Hanno was a man of counfel and ability, and had 
very right views : but all his' excellent qualities were 
poifoned by his avowed antipathy for the family and 
perfon of Hannibal. To be ufeful in Councils, and 
to give weight to one’s opinion in them, it is neCef- 
fary to be impartial, and to have no view but the 
good of the publick. 

Yol. III. T 1 
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a.r. 53 6 . The Romans, on their fide, were very intent upon 
• A " t g C ‘ repairing their Ioffes. Befides their natural applica- 
Liv. xxiii. tion and vivacity, adverfity made them more aftive 
* 4 * and vigilant. The Conful neglefted nothing that re¬ 
lated to his province. The Diftator, M. Junius 
Pera, after having difcharged the duties of religion, 

. afked the people, according to cuftom, permiffion to 
ride on horfeback in commanding the army. Pie 
immediately made two legions, which the Confuls 
had levied at the beginning of the year, take arms, 
with the eight thoufand Haves of whom we have 
fpoke above, and the Cohorts, that had been draught¬ 
ed from the territory of Picenum, and a neighbour¬ 
ing canton called * Ager Gallicus. As thefe forces 
did not feem fufficient, he had recourfe to a remedy 
never employed but in the moft del'perate conjunc¬ 
tures, and when the Decent is obliged to give way to 
the Ufeftil. He publilhed a decree, by which he re¬ 
leafed all that were confined. in the prifons either for 
crimes or debts, the number of which amounted to. 
fix thoufand men. As the State was in want of all 
things, it was neceffary to give them the arms which 
had been taken from the Gauls, and carried in tri¬ 
umph by Flaminius. After thefe difpofitions, he 
fet out from the city with five and twenty thoufand 
men capable of fervice. 

ibid. As to Hannibal, after having fecured Capua, he 

made a lecond attempt upon the city of Naples, but 
as ineffectually as the firff. He afterwards marched 
his troops into the territory of Nola, and confined 
his views to that place. The Senators gave Claudius 
Marcellus advice, who was then at Canufium, of the 
extreme danger in which that city was, becaufe the 
People were inclined to furrender it to Hannibal. He 
marched thither without lofs of time. .As .foon as 
Hannibal was informed, that he approached, he re- 

c ■' 

V 

* TIds was a fmall countrybetween the Rubicon and the Efis, con¬ 
quered from the Galli Senones, and diftfibuted amongft the Roman 
citizens in virtue of the law paffed by Flaminius when tribune of 
the People. ~ . 
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tired towards the fea on the fide of Naples, ardently A - R -536. 
defiring to make himfelf matter of that city, in order 
to have a port, where he might iecurely receive the 
Ihips that fhould come to him from Africa. Not 
having been capable to alter the fidelity of the inha¬ 
bitants of that city, he laid fiege to Nuceria, and hav¬ 
ing long kept it blocked up, at length reduced it by 
famine, leaving the inhabitants at liberty to retire 
where they thought fit. He promifed them great re¬ 
wards, if they would ferve in his troops: but not a 
fingle man of them would accept his offers. I_; v 

The People of Nola were far from being of the 15- 
fame difpofition. There was in that city a young of-^^A" 
ficer called L Bantius. The Romans had not at that 
time among their allies an horfeman more diftinguifhed 
for his bravery. Hannibal having found him, after 
the battle of Cannse, almoft without life in the midft 
of an heap of dead bodies, had caufed his wounds to 
be drefled with abundance of care and goodnefs, and 
after he was cured, had fent him home, not only with¬ 
out ranfom, but with great prefents. In gratitude for 
fo extraordinary a fervice, Bantius had already fpared 
no pains to put Nola into Hannibal’s hands, and Mar- 
cellus found him ftill relllels and bufy. It was necef- 
fary to be rid of him either by execution, or to engage 
him by favour. Marceilus chofe the latter, to which 
his natural difpofition inclined him: for he was hu¬ 
mane, affable, infinuating, and of a character highly 
adapted to engaging affeftion. 

Accordingly one day when Bantius came to make 
his court to him, Marceilus alked him who he was. 

It was not becaufe he did not know him long before j 
but he fought a pretext for entering into the conver- 
fation he wanted to have with him. Bantius having 
told him his name, Marceilus exprefled furprize and 
admiration. “ How !” faid he-, “ Are you that Ban- 
“ tins, fo much talked of at Rome, as an officer, 

“ that fought fo bravely at the battle of Cannae, and 
“ was the only one that did not abandon the Conful 
“ P. fEmilius, but covered that General with your 
L 1 2 “ body 
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“ body againft the wounds aimed at him ?” Bantius 
having anfwered that it was himfelf, and having fhewn 
him the fears of his wounds, “ Ah !” faid Marcellus, 
“ after having given us fuch great proofs of your 
“ amity, why did not you come to us from the firft 
“ to receive thofe honours which you deferve ? Do 
“ you imagine, that we don’t know how to reward 
“ the merit of friends, which even the enemy them- 
“ felves have in efteem ?” To thefe kind words, at¬ 
tended with an obliging air of familiarity, he added a 
prefent that crowned all. Befides a fum of money, 
which he ordered his treafurer to pay him, he gave 
him a fine war-horfe : and before his face ordered 
his Lidors to give him admittance, whenever he came 
to fee him. 

We fee here in this inftance of Marcellus, how ne- 
ceflary the art of difpofing the mind, and winning 
the heart, is to thofe, who are in principal offices, 
and adminifter governments : that it is not by haugh- 
tinefs and infoience, by menaces and chaftifements, 
that men are to be governed: but that marks of fa¬ 
vour and friendffiip, praifes and rewards, difpenfed 
properly and with addrefs, are the moll certain means 
to bring them into meafures, and attach them for 
ever. 

By this generous behaviour, Marcellus fo effeftu- 
ally foftened the haughty fpirit of the young foldier 
Bantius, that he was all the reft of his life one of the 
braveft and moft faithful allies of Rome. No one 
was more attentive, nor more warm, than him to dis¬ 
cover and declare fuch of the people of Nola, as 
efpoufed the party of Hannibal •, and they were very 
numerous. Hannibal being returned before Nola, 
they were refolved, as foon as the Romans fhould 
march out againft the enemy, to ffiut the gates, 
plunder the baggage, and furrender to the Carthagi¬ 
nians •, and they had had feveral interviews with the 
enemy during the night. 

Marcellus was apprized of this confpiracy, and 
took all the neceffary meafures to prevent its effeft. 

He 
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He purpofely kept clofe for fome days -within the A^R. si 6 - 
city, not through fear, but to give the enemy a rafh “,' 6i * 
confidence. Hannibal, in confequence, approached Plut. iu 
the place with lefs order and precaution than ufual. Marc ' 3 ° 3 ' 
Marcellus, who kept his troops drawn up in battle 
within the walls, made them fally that moment thro’ 
three gates, and fell upon the befiegers with fo much 
force and impetuofity, that they could not fuftain the 
charge. After having defended themfelves for fome 
time with fufficient vigour and courage, they were at 
length broke, and obliged to retire into their camp. 
Hannibal loft two thoufand three hundred men in 
this a£tion, and on the fide of Marcellus only five 
hundred were killed. 

This was the firft advantage gained by the Ro¬ 
mans over Hannibal fince the battle of Cannae, and 
it was of extreme confequence to them. For, in the 
condition the affairs of the Commonwealth then were, 
it was more difficult to flop the courfe of Hannibal’s 
victories, than it w r as afterwards to conquer him. 

This advantage revived the courage of the Romans, 
and infpired them with a confidence in themfelves, 
by ftiewing them, that they fought with an enemy 
who was not invincible, but might be checked and 
beaten. 

Marcellus having then caufed the gates of the city 
to be ffiut, and polled guards to prevent any body 
from going out, made an exa£t enquiry concerning 
fuch as had held fecret correfpondence during the 
night with the enemy. Seventy of the moft criminal 
having been conviiled of treafon, the Pnetor con¬ 
demned them to lofe their heads, confifcated their 
eftates for the benefit of the Roman people, and re- 
ftored all the authority to the Senate of Nola, of 
which the cabal had deprived it. 

Hannibal having failed at Nola, befieged Cafili- Liv. xxiii. 
But, though the place was fmall, and the gar- l8. 


num. 


rifon only a thoufand men, the Carthaginians were 
frequently repulfed with lofs : fo that Hannibal, 
afhamed to continue long before an inconfiderable 
L 1 3 place 
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A; R- 536. place without doing any thing, chofe to fortify his 
A ziii. C ' camp, and to leave lome troops there, in order 
not to abandon the enterprize entirely, and retired to 
Capua. 

It was * here that this army, which had fo long 
withftood the greateft hardfhips, and which the molt 
dreadful dangers had never been able to difcourage, ' 
was entirely conquered by plenty and plealures, into 
which it plunged the more greedily, as it had not been 
accuftomed to them. Reft, wine, and good cheer, de¬ 
bauch with women, and idlenefs, which became every 
day more grateful to them, as they familiarized them- 
felves with it, all combined to enervate their bodies 
and courage to fuch a degree, that if they fuftained 
their ground for fome time, it was rather in effe£t of 
the luftrc of their former victories, than by their pre¬ 
fers force. Thofe who were judges of the art of 
war, conlidered the fault committed by Hannibal in 
putting his troops into winter quarters at Capua, as 
much greater than that of not having marched to 
Rome immediately after the battle of Cannae. For 
that delay and neglect, fays Livy, might feem only 
to have deferred his viftory ; whereas his ftay at Ca¬ 
pua deprived him of the forces neceffary to conquer. 
When Hannibal drew out his troops from that city, 
one might have faid that they were quite different 
men from what they had been before. Accuftomed 
to lodge in commodious houfes, to live in abundance 
and idlenefs, they could no longer endure hunger, 
thirft, long marches, and the other fatigues of war. 
Molt of them carried away debauched wives with 
them. During the whole fummer great numbers de- 
ferted, who had no other afylum but Capua againft the 
wife feverity of their Generals. 

I have only copied Livy in what I have juft faid of 
Capua : but I do not know whether all he fays of the 

* Quos nulla mail vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bon3 ac voluptates 
immodicae: & eo impenfius, quo avidius ex infolentia in eas fe mer- 
ferant. Liv. 


fatal 
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fatal confequences of the winter-quarters in that vo- A -R- 546. 
luptuous city, is entirely juft and well-founded. When 
we confider attentively all the circumftances of this 
part of hiftory, we can fcarce be corjvinced, that the 
little progrefs made afterwards by Hannibal’s-arms, 
is to be alcribed to his ftay at Capua. That is indeed 
one caufe, but the leaft confiderable; and the bravery, 
with which the Carthaginians after that time beat 
Confuls and Praetors, took cities in the fight of the 
Romans, maintained their conquefts, and continued 
fourteen years in Italy, without its being in the 
power of the enemy to drive them out : all this 
fuffices to give us room to believe, that Livy exag¬ 
gerates the pernicious die els of the voluptuoufnefs of 
Capua. 

the true caufe of the decline of Hannibal’s affairs, l; Vi xx ;;;. 
was the want of fupplies and recruits from his country. _ 
After Mago’s reprefentation, the Senate of Carthage 
had judged it neceflary, in order to pufli on the con- 
queft of Italy, to fend thither from Africa a confider¬ 
able reinforcement of Numidian cavalry, forty ele¬ 
phants, and a thoufand talents, (about an hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds) and to take twenty thoufand 
foot and four thoufand horfe into pay in Spain, to re- 
inforce their armies in Spain and Italy. However, ibid. 51. 
Mago could obtain only twelve thoufand foot, and 
two thoufand five hundred horfe ; and even when he 
was ready to fet out for Italy with thefe troops fo fnort 
in number of thofe he had been promifed, he was 
countermanded and fent to Spain. Hannibal then, 
after fuch great promifes, received neither infan¬ 
try, cavalry, elephants, nor money •, and had ablo- 
lutely exhaufted his perfonal refources. His troops 
were reduced to twenty-fix thoufand foot, and nine 
thoufand horfe. How was it pofiible, with an army 
fo weakened, to occupy in a foreign country all the 
neceffary polls, hold his new allies in dependance, 
maintain his conquefts, make new ones, and keep 
the field againft .two armies of Romans renewed 
every year ? And this was the true caufe of the de- 
L 1 4 cline 
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A.R. 556. dine of Hannibal’s affairs. If we had the paffage, in 
A »i 6 C ’ which Polybius treated upon this lubjedt, we fhould 
undoubtedly fee, that he had infilled more upon this 
caufe, than upon the voluptuoufnefs of Capua. 

Liv. xxiii. As loon as the rigour of the cold weather began to 

* 9 - abate, Hannibal drew his troops out of their winter- 
quarters, and returned to Cafilinum, the inhabitants 
of which, as well as the foldicrs of the garrifon, were 
reduced to extreme famine. For though the attacks 
had ceafed during the winter, as the city had been 
continually blocked up, it had not been pofilble to 
introduce provifions into it. Tib. Sempronius com¬ 
manded the Romans in the ablence of the Diflator, 
whom the affairs of religion had recalled to Rome. 
Marcellus was very defirous of marching to the aid 
of the befieged : but he was kept back, on the one 
fide by the waters of the Vulturnus, which had rofe 
extremely, and on the other by the people of Nola, 
who were afraid of being attacked by the Campanians, 
as foon as the Romans Ihould be removed. Sempro¬ 
nius was at hand to adl; but as the Didlator had for¬ 
bade him to undertake any thing till his return, he was 
afraid to make any motion in favour of Cafilinum, 
though he was informed that it fuffered extremities 
capable of fubduing the moll heroick fortitude. All 
that he could do was to fill a great number of barrels 
with corn brought in from the neighbouring country, 
and to put them in the Vulturnus, the current of which 
carried them into the city, taking care to give the 
magillrate notice to take them out as they arrived. 
This was done for three nights fuccefilvely, and gave 
the befieged a little time to breathe. But the Car¬ 
thaginians having at length difeovered it, that refource 
was entirely cut off. Nothing paffed afterwards, but 
what was flopped on the way, except nuts which the 
Romans threw in, and when at Cafilinum, were taken 
out with hurdles. But what was fo poor a fupply in 
fo great a famine ? Reduced to the lafl extremity, they 
were obliged to eat the leather of their fhields, after 
having boiled it to make it foft; to add to fuch 

wretched 
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wretched nourifhments, rats and other the moil un- A - R - 53 s * 
clean animals; and to dig up the herbage and roots 
that grew at the bottom of the walls. Hannibal per¬ 
ceiving that they were fowing radifhes : “ How !” 
cried he quite allonilhed, “ do the befieged imagine 
“ that I fhall ftay before this place till thofe plants 
“ are ripe ?” This fight determined him to fuffer them 
to treat with him concerning the ranfom of the free 
perfons, which he had always refufed before. They 
agreed to pay about twenty pounds for each. When Septunce* 
the money was paid, Hannibal fuffered them to re- aun ' 
tire to Cumae, as he had engaged, and put a gar- 
rifon of fix hundred foldiers into the place. 

The inhabitants of Petelia, a city of the Bruttii, Liv. xxiii. 
fiiewed no lefs fidelity. The Senate having anfwered 20, 
with grief to their deputies, that the Roman people 
were not in a condition to fend aid to fo remote a 
place, they perfevered in their attachment to the Ro¬ 
mans, till neceffity at length reduced them to fur- 
render. 

Almoft at the fame time, letters were received at ibid. 21. 
Rome from Sicily and Sardinia, which were read in 
the Senate. The Pro-prtetor, T. Otacilius, wrote 
from thofe provinces, that the Prstor Furius was ar¬ 
rived from Africa at Lilybaeum with his fleet, danger- 
oufly ill of the wounds he had received, and at the 
point of death. That they had neither money nor corn 
to pay and fubfifl: the foldiers and mariners, and did 
not know how to aft. He ftrongly prefled the Senate 
to fend both as foon as poflible, and, if they thought 
it proper, to make one of the new Praetors fet out 
immediately to fucceed him. Aulus Cornelius Mam- 
mula, Pro-praetor of Sardinia, alfo demanded provi- 
fions and money, of which he was in want. The 
Senate anfwered both, that they were not in a con¬ 
dition to fupply them with any thing : and that they 
mud provide, as well as they could, for the occafions 
of their fleets and armies. T. Otacilius fent Ambaf- 
fadors to King Hiero, the foie refource of the Roman 
people, and received from him as much money as he 

had 
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had occafion for, with provifions for fix months. The 
cities of Sardinia fupplied Cornelius in like manner, 
and with abundance of zeal and affedtion. 

As money was alfo wanting at Rome, the People 
nominated three of the principal citizens to receive 
the furns, which private perfons were willing to lend 
the Commonwealth. After having chofen three Pon¬ 
tiffs in the room of thofe who were dead, it was thought 
proper to fill up the vacant places of the Senators, 
which were very numerous; the lofs of fo many 
battles having made a great gap in the Senate. The 
affair was brought on by the Praetor Pomponius. Sp. 
Carvilius, who fpoke firft, was of opinion, that in or¬ 
der to fupply the places of thofe who were wanting, 
and at the fame time to unite more firmly with them, 
the freedom of Rome fhould be given to two Sena¬ 
tors of each of the Latine States, and that they fhould 
be fubftituted to thofe of Rome, who were dead. This 
propofal occafioned a general murmur and indigna¬ 
tion. Ch Fabius Maximus faid, that nothing had 
ever been advanced at a more improper time, than a 
propofal capable of exciting new commotions amongfl 
the allies, whofe fidelity was but too much fhaken 
already. And that if the deliberations c»f the Senate 
had ever required inviolable fecrecy, this difeourfe, 
which had efcapedthe rafhnefs of afingle man, ought 
to be forgot, fuppreffed, and buried in eternal filence, 
as fomething that had never happened. Accordingly 
it was never mentioned afterwards. 

The Senate thought it proper to create a Dictator, 
in order to make the choice in queftion. This nomi¬ 
nation was ufually made by the Cenfors : but there 
were none then in the Commonwealth, and the pre- 
fent fituation of affairs required a fhorter method. The 
ConfulVarro, who had betn exprefly fent for from 
Apulia, nominated M. Fabius Buteo Dictator, with¬ 
out a General of the horfe, with power to exercife that 
office during fix months. He was the oldeft perfon 
that had been Cenfor. As foon as he afc.ended the 
tribunal for harangues, attended by his Lictors, he 

himfelf 
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himfelf obferved upon all the irregularities that had A. 
pafled in his creation. He declared, t£ that he did x 
not approve either that there Ihould be two Dictators 
at the fame time io the Commonwealth, which had 
never happened before •, or, that they Ihould raife him 
to that dignity without a General of the horfe ; that 
the fame perfon Ihould have the authority of a Cenfor 
for the fecond time •, or laftly, that a Dictator Ihould be 
permitted to continue fix months in office, unlefs it 
were for making war. He added, that if neceffity 
obliged him to let himfelf above the laws, it was in¬ 
cumbent upon him to aft as near to them as it Ihould 
be poffible. That he Ihould (trike out the name of 
no Senator aftually upon the fill, that it might not be 
faid, that a fingle perfon had been fupreme arbiter in 
refpeft to the honour and dignity of a Senator. And 
as to the vacant places, in filling them up, he Ihould 
regulate his conduft according to diftinftions gene¬ 
rally known and independant of his choice, and not 
according to his own opinion of perfonal merit, of 
which it did not become him to make himfelf the 
foie judge.” 

He kept his word, and after having caufed the lift 
of the old Senators, with which he did not meddle, to 
be called over ; to fupply the places of the dead, he 
nominated firft thofe, who had exercifed fome curule 
magiftracy, according to the order of time in which 
each had held it. He afterwards nominated thofe 
who had been Plebeian Aidiles, Tribunes of the Peo¬ 
ple, Praetors or Qureftors : and laftly, thofe who had 
taken fpoils from the enemy, or obtained the civic 
crown. 

After having created in this manner an hundred and 
feventy-feven Senators with the general approbation 
of all the citizens, he abdicated the Diftatorffiip, and 
defcended from the tribunal as a private perfon. And 
having ordered his Liftors to withdraw, he mingled 
with the crowd, and purpofely remained there a con- 
fiderable time, to avoid being recondufted home in 
pomp by the People. But his modelty did not cool 

the 
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A. R. 536. the ardour of the citizens. When he withdrew, they 
A -si6 . C ' formed a very numerous train for him, and attended 
him quite home with the utmoft zeal and refpeft. 
There is a moderation and wifdom in the difcourfe 
and conduct of Buteo, that cannot be too much efteem- 
ed and admired. It was a fmall number of fuch Se¬ 
nators as him, who always determined the opinions 
of the whole body in important affairs, and were in a 
manner the foul of the public deliberations, and : of 
the government. Happy the Legiflatures, in which 
there are fuch men, and which know how to fet the 
right value upon their merit! 

Liv. xxiii. The Conful fet out the next night to rejoin his army, 

»*• without apprizing the Senate, and for fear they fhould 
keep him in the city, to prefide at the election of the 
Confuls for the following year. The next day the 
Senate was of opinion, that the Dictator fhould be 
wrote to, and defired, in cafe the affairs of the Com¬ 
monwealth would admit, to come to Rome for the elec¬ 
tion of Confuls, and to bring with him the General 
of the horfe, and the Praetor, M. Marcellus, in or¬ 
der that they might confult them in perfon upon the 
prefent Bate of the Commonwealth, and in concert 
with them, take fuch meafures as fhould be judged 
the moft prudent and falutary. All who had been 
fent for came to Rome, having left their Lieutenants 
to command the legions. The Dictator, after hav- 
ing fpoke of himfelf in few words, and with great 
modefty, and with the higheft praifes of the wife con¬ 
duct of Ti. Sempronius, his General of the horfe, fum- 
moned an affembly, in which L. Poftumius was creat¬ 
ed Conful for the third time, with Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus. <• The firfl was abfent, and commanded in 
Gaul: the fecondwas at Rome, and then General of 
the horfe, and Curule :/£dile. M. Valerius Flaccus 
and Q. Mucius Scfevola were afterwards created 
Praetors. The Dictator, after having caufed thefe 
magiftrates to be:*nominated, returned to rejoin his 
army at Theanum, leaving the General of the horfe at 
Rome, who was to enter upon the Confulfhip fome 
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days after, and to whom, for thatreafon, it was necef- A.R.53S 
fary to confult the Senators concerning the troops that 
were to be raifed, and employed the year following 
for the fervice of the Commonwealth. 

At the time, whilft they were moft occupied by Liv. xxiii. 
thefe cares, news came that L. Poftumius, Conful * 4, 
ele£t, had perifhed in Cifalpine Gaul with all the troops 
under his command. He was to march his army 
through avail foreft, which the Gauls called * Litana. 

On the right and left of the way he was to take, thofe 
people had fawed the trees almoft through at bottom, 
in fuch a manner that they continued upright, but fo, 
that the leaft force fufficed for throwing them down. 

(This fa< 5 t -Teems fcarce probable, and Hill lefs what 
follows.) Poftumius had two Roman legions with 
him, which with the allies that had joined him along 
the Mare Superum or Adriatic fea, formed a body of 
fifteen thoufand men, at the head of which he had 
entered the enemy’s country. The Gauls, who were 
polled at the extremities of the foreft, no looner faw 
the Romans in the midft of it, than they pulhed down 
the fawed trees, that were moft diftant from the way. 

Thefe falling upon thofe next them, which did the 
fame on others that the leaft blow fufficed to throw 
down, cruffied the Romans, arms, men and horfes, in 
fo dreadful a manner, that fcarce ten of them efcaped. 

For moft of them being either killed or Hi fled by the 
trunks and branches of the trees under which they lay•, 
thofe who by accident efcaped fo dreadful a difafter, 
were immediately deftroyed by the enemy, who had 
difperfed themfelves compleatly armed in the adjacent 
places, and in the middle of the foreft. A very fmall 
number, who were in hopes of efcaping by a bridge 
over a river, were taken by the Gauls, who had feized 
it fome time before. It was here Poftumius fell, after 
having ufed his utmoft efforts not to be taken prifoner. 

The Boii cut off his head, and carried it in triumph 
with his arms, and the reft of his fpoils, into the prin- 

* The exaft fituation of this foreft is not known. 
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a. R. 536 cipal temple of their nation. They afterwards extradf- 
ed the brains and lined the fcull with gold; and, ac¬ 
cording to their cuftom, the priefts and mini Hers of 
their Gods ufed it as a cup for the libations which 
they made in their facrifices, and to drink out of it at 
their meals. The fpoils they took were proportioned 
to their vidtory. For except the animals, which had 
been crufhed to death by the fall of the trees, no part 
of the fpoils was loft; all was found upon the fpot 
where the army had perilhed, nothing having been 
carried off in flight. 

When the news of fo great a misfortune was brought 
to Rome, the citizens were feized with fuch forrow, 
that the fhops were immediately fliut, and the whole 
city for fome days feemed a folitude ; every body con¬ 
tinuing at home as at midnight. To remove this 
image of univerfal affliction and mourning, the Senate 
ordered the fEdiies to go through the ftreets, and caufe 
the fhops to be opened. T. Sempronius then having' 
afiembled the Senate, confoled them, “ and having 
bade them call to mind the courage and conftancy, 
with which they had fuftained the defeat at Cannte, 
he exhorted them to arm themfelves with courage, and 
not to fuffer themfelves to be overwhelmed by lefs 
calamities. He gave them to underftand, that, pro¬ 
vided affairs fhould fucceed againft Hannibal and the 
Carthaginians, as there was room to hope, the war 
with the Gauls might, without hazard, be deferred 
till another ; time. That with the afliftance of the 
Gods, the Roman People fhould find a proper occa- 
fion to avenge themfelves for the fraud and artifice of 
thofe barbarians. But that the objedt which ought to 
employ their attention at prefent, was the war with 
the Carthaginians, and the forces which they fhould 
be in a condition to bring into the field againft them.” 

Liv. xxiii. He began himfelf to give an account of the number 
of the horfe and foot, as well citizens as allies, that 
actually ferved in the Diftator’s army. Marcellus 
then'gave the detail of his. Thofe who knew what 
troops the Conful Varro had with him in Apulia, were 

afked 
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afked concerning them. And the refult of this kind R - 5t 5 * 
of review v/as, that they fnould find it very difficult to A ^' 6< c * 
form Confular armies, capable of fupporting fo im¬ 
portant a war. For this reafon, whatever caufe there 
v/as to be irritated againft the Gauls, it was refolved to 
abandon that enterprize for the prefent. The Dila¬ 
tor’s army was given to the Conful. The foldiers of 
Marcellus’s army, who had fled at Cannte, were or¬ 
dered to go to Sicily, and to ferve there as long as 
the war fhould continue in Italy. It was alfo judged 
proper to tranfport thither fuch of the troops of the 
Di&ator’s legions, upon whofe valour they could leaft 
rely, without fixing them any time, but that afligned 
by the laws for the number of campaigns every citizen 
was obliged to ferve. The two legions that had re¬ 
mained this year in the city to guard it, were decreed 
to the Conful that fhould be elected to fucceed L. 
Poftumius. And orders were given for two legions to 
retutn immediately from Sicily, out of which the Con¬ 
ful, to whom thofe of the city fhould fall, fhould take 
what number of foldiers he fhould have occafion for. 

The Conful Varro was continued in command for one 
year, without leflening. the number of the troops he 
had under him in Apulia, for the defence of that 
country. 

Whilft thefe things pafled in Italy, the war v/as car- Liv - 
ried on in Spain with no lefs vigour. The Romans 2 ’ 2? ' 
had always had the advantage hitherto in that province. 

The two Scipjos had divided their forces, fo that Cneus 
commanded the land-army, whilft Publius kept the 
fea with his fleet. Afdrubal, who commanded the 
Carthaginians, not being in a condition to refill the 
Romans upon either element, placed his whole fecu- 
rity in the diftance he fet between him and the enemy. 

It was not till after he hadufed abundance of entreaties, 
and made many inftances, that four thoufand foot and 
five hundred horfe were fent him to,recruit his army; 

With this aid, he marched and incamped near the 
Romans, believing himfelf in a condition to make 
head againft them by land : and at the fame time he 

ordered 
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A. R. 536. ordered his fleet, after having fupplied it with all that 
A 2i6. C i £ wanted, to defend the iflands and fea-coafts in the 
dependance of the Carthaginians. 

At the fame time that he ufed his utmoft endea¬ 
vours to reinftate the affairs of the Carthaginians in 
Spain, he had the mortification to receive advice, that 
the Captains who commanded his fhips, had deferted. 
After the great reproaches he had made them for 
having abandoned the fleet near the Iberus in a coward¬ 
ly manner, they had adhered- but faintly to Afdru¬ 
bal, and the interefts of the Carthaginians. They firft 
declared for the Romans, and then brought over fe- 
veral cities in the country of the * Tarteflii, and even 
took one by force. This revolt obliged Afdrubal to 
remove from the Romans, in order to carry the war 
that way. The rebels had at firft confiderable advan¬ 
tages over the Carthaginians, fo that Afdrubal was 
afraid to keep the field: but thofe fuccefles became 
fatal to them. Obferving no longer either order or 
difcipline, they difperfed on all fides without any pre¬ 
caution. Afdrubal well knew how to take his ad¬ 
vantage of their negligence. He fell upon them when 
they leaft expe&ed him, put them to the rout, and 
entirely defeated them. This victory obliged the 
whole nation to fubmit to him the next day. 

Liv. xxiii. Things were in this ftate, when Afdrubal received 
271 orders to march immediately into Italy. The report 
of this fpreading in Spain, entirely changed the face 
of affairs. Afdrubal perceived it well. He wrote 
to the Senate of Carthage, to inform them of the bad 
effecft, which the report of his departure had already 
produced throughout the whole country. He told 
them, “ that if he quitted the province, he fhould 
no fooner have paffed the Iberus, than it would de¬ 
clare entirely for the Romans. That befides his not 
having either General or troops to leave in his place, 
thofe who commanded the Roman armies, were Cap¬ 
tains of fuch abilities in war, that it would be highly 

* Thefe people were borderers upon the Iberus near Arragon. 
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difficult to make head againfi them even with equal A ^ R - 
forces. That therefore, if they were defirous to pre- ”*5. 
ferve Spain, they lliould fend him a fucceiTor at the 
head of a confiderable army : that however fuccefsful 
fuch new General might be, it could not be without 
difficulty, and that he would find employment enough 
in his command.” 

Thefe letters at firfl made fome imprefiion upon the l; Vi xx j;;. 
Senators of Carthage : but as they were, preferably to *8. 
all things, bent upon fupporting themfelves in Italy, 
they did not change their refolution in refpect to 
Afdrubal and his troops: They made Himilco fet 
out with a good army and a ftrong fleet, to preferve 
and defend Spain both by fea and land. As foon as 
that General arrived, having provided for the fafety of 
his troops and fleet, he marched to join Afdrubal with 
a body of cavalry with all poffible expedition. When 
he had informed him of the decrees of the Senate, and 
had been told in his turn in what manner the war was 
to be made in Spain, he returned to his camp, placing 
his whole fafety in expedition, and continually quit¬ 
ting the places through which he palled, before the in¬ 
habitants could take any meafures for flopping him. 

As to Afdrubal, before he quitted the province, he 
raifed money from all the States, that continued in 
fubje&ion to the Carthaginians, forefeeing, that he 
fhould have great occafion for it in the march he was 
going to undertake ; after which he moved towards 
the banks of the Iberus. 

The two Roman Generals were no fooner apprized ibid. z%, 
of the orders Afdrubal had received, than they re- 2 9 * 
nounced all other defigns, and joined their forces to 
oppofe his departure: They rightly perceived, that 
if that General, with the army he had in Spain, fhould 
a£tually enter Italy, where it was already highly dif¬ 
ficult to refifi Hannibal alone, the joining of the two 
brothers would infallibly be followed by the ruin'of 
Rome. They therefore united their forces upon the 
banks of the Iberus, and having pafied that river, they 
marched againfi Afdrubal. For fome days the two 
Vol. III. M m armies 
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536. armies continued incamped at five miles from each 

C ' other, contenting themfelves with fkirmilhing, whilft 
neither feemed to think of a general adtion. At length 
on the fame day, and almoft at the fame moment, the 
Generals on both fides, as if by concert, gave the fig- 
nal of battle, and came down into the plain with all 
their forces. The Romans were drawn up in three 
lines as ufual, which were the Haftati, the Prjncipes, 
and the Triarii. The cavalry formed the two wings. 
Part of the light-armed foldiers were placed amongft 
thofe in the front rank, the reft were in the rear of the 
army. Afdrubal polled the Spaniards in the main 
body, with the Carthaginians on their right, and the 
Africans with the auxiliary troops on their left. As 
to the cavalry, he placed thae of the Numidians on the 
right wing in a line with the Carthaginian infantry, 
and the reft in a line with the Africans. He did not 
place all the Numidians on the right, but only thofe, 
who led two horfes at once, and were accuftomed, in 
the heat of the action, to leap compleatly armed from 
that which was tired and harraffed upon the other that 
was frefn : fo great were both the agility of the riders, 
and the docility of the horfes in adapting themfelves 
to all their motions. 

The Generals on both fides having drawn up their 
armies in the order I have juft faid, had different 
motives for hoping, that were almoft equally founded. 
Their troops were equal enough as to their number: 
but on the fide of the foldiers, the fentiments and 
courage were highly different. For, though the Ro¬ 
mans were making war far from their own country, 
their Generals had not omitted to perfuade them, that 
they fought for Italy, and the city of Rome itfelf, in 
preventing the two brothers and their armies from 
joining. For which reafon, conceiving, that their re¬ 
turn to their wives and children depended upon the 
fuccefs of this battle, they were determined to con¬ 
quer, or to die. The other army was compofed of 
people, who had neither the fame ardour, nor the 
fame refolution, becaufe they. had not the fame in- 

terefts* 
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terefts. Moft of the foldiers were- Spaniards, that 
cnofe rather to be defeated in Spain, than to conquer 
there, in order to be dragged into Italy. Accordingly, 
tnofe who were in the main body gave way on the firft 
charge, and almoft before one dart had been thrown 
at them : and afterwards feeing the Romans come on 
with abundance of vigour, they openly took to flight. 
The two other bodies of infantry did not fight with 
the lefs courage on this account. The Carthaginians 
on one fide, and the Africans on the other, charged 
the enemy with great ardour, whom they kept in a 
manner inclofed. But as loon as the infantry of the 
Romans was entirely advanced into.the middle in pur- 
fuing the main body that fled, it was in a condition to 
open its way through the two bodies of the enemy’s 
foot that attacked it in flank on the right and left. 
Though it had two attacks to fuftain at once, it was 
viftorious in both. For after having defeated and 
put to flight the centre, it was fuperior both in valour 
and number to thole that remained. There was a- 
bundance of blood fhed in this latter part of the bat¬ 
tle •, and if the Spaniards had not fled in the begin¬ 
ning of the afbion, very few' of fo great an army had 
efcaped. The cavalry did not charge at all. For, 
as foon as the Moors and Numidians fiw victory de¬ 
clare for the enemy by the defeat of the main-body, 
they fled, and driving the elephants before them, left 
the two bodies of the infantry uncovered. Afdrubal, 
on his fide, having fuftained the battle to the laft, 
efcaped from the midft of the [laughter with a fmall 
number of foldiers. The Romans feized and plun¬ 
dered his camp. 

The fuccefs of this battle confirmed Rich of the 
Spaniards in the party of the Romans, as wavered 
before between them and the Carthaginians : inftead 
of which Afdrubal had loft all hopes, not only of go¬ 
ing with his army to Italy, but even of continuing in 
Spain with any fafety. This good fuccefs, which the 
letters of the Scipios made knowrn at Rome, occafioned 
great joy, not only becaufe Afdrubal had been defeat- 
M m 2 ed 
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A.R. 536. ed in Spain, but becaufe he had been prevented from 
coming to Italy. 

In the events I have been relating, we fee how care¬ 
ful Providence is to temper and ballance good and bad 
fuccefles, in order to keep mankind in a wife * mean, 
equally diftant from two extremes, by infpiring them 
with lentiments either of fear in the moil fmiling 
profperity, or of hope in the greateft adverfity. 


SECT. III. 

Double (ax laid on the people at Rome. Dijlribution of the 
armies. Marcellas is ek tiled Conful. Ref eld in his 
election. Fabhis Maximus fubftituted to him. New 
difpofition of the armies. The Carthaginians fend troops 
into Sardinia. I he Confuls and other Generals repair 
to their refpeldive provinces. Philip fends Ambaffadors 
to Hannibal. Stratagem of Xenophanes, Chief of the 
embaffy. Alliance made between Philip and Hannibal. 
Xenophanes , with the reft of the Ambaffadors , is taken 
by the Remans, and fent to Rome. State of Sardinia. 
Enterprize of the Campanians againft Cuma fruftrated 
by Sempronius. He alfo defends Cum# againft Hanni¬ 
bal. Vigilance and prudence of that Conful. The Am- 
baftadors of Philip ,and Hannibal brought to Rome. 
Meafures taken by the Romans againft Philip. That 
Prince fends new Ambaffadors to Hannibal . Difcord at 
Nola between the Senate and Ptople. Sardinia revolts. 

It is entirely fubjtided by Manlius after a great vitdory. 
Marcellus ravages the lands of Hannibals allies , who 
implore his aid. The army of Hannibal is beaten before 
Nola by Marcellus. Single combat between Jubellius / 
and Claudius. State of affairs in Spain. Private per¬ 
forms fupply the Commonwealth with money. The Cartha¬ 
ginians beaten twice together in Spain by the Scipios. 

* Sperat infeftis, metuit fecundis 

Alteram fortem bene prseparatum Pe&us. Ho rat. 
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\JC7HILST the affairs of Spain went yery ill on the 
’ * fide of the Carthaginians, Hannibal laboured 
with indefatigable application to fuftain and advance 
thofe of Italy. Petellia was taken by the Carthagi¬ 
nians : Croto and Locris by the Bruttii. Rhegium 
was the only city of that canton, that continued faith¬ 
ful to the Romans. Sicily alfo, at the inftigation of 
Gelo, Hiero’s eldeft fon, inclined to the Carthagi¬ 
nians. Gelo’s death deferred the effeft of this dif- 
pofition for fome time, as we fhall fhew in the fequel. 

The three fons of M. iEmilius Lepidus celebrate 
funeral-games in honour of their father, and give com¬ 
bats of gladiators : I have fpoke of thefe combats in 
a former part of this volume. The great Roman 
games were alfo celebrated. 

The fourth year of the war with Hannibal, the Con¬ 
ful T. Sempronius Gracchus entered upon office on 
the Ides of March (the fifteenth) as well as the Prae¬ 
tors. The People were defirous that M. Marcellus 
fhould continue to command in ovality of Pro-conful, 
becaufe fince the battle of Cannae, he was the only 
General, that had fought Hannibal in Italy with ad¬ 
vantage. 
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The firft day the Senate affembled in the Capitol ^ IV ‘ XXUI 
to deliberate upon the'affairs of the Commonwealth, 
they decreed, that this year the citizens fhould pay 
double the ufual tax, and that out of half the total 
amount, which fhould be levied immediately, the 
foldiers fhould be paid the arrears adtually due to 
them for their fervice. • Thofe who were at the battle 
of Cannae, were excluded from this payment. 

As to the armies, the Conful Ti. Sempronius, in 
confequence of what had been regulated in the fame 
affembly, ordered the two legions of the city to ren¬ 
dezvous at C.ales, from whence they were to march to 
the camp of Claudius Marcellus beyond Sueffula. 
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The Praetor, Appius Claudius Pulcher, had orders to 
take the troops of that diftricir, which were principally 
the remains of the army of Canns, in order to trani- 
port them to Sicily, and fend back thofe to Rome 
that were in that province. M. Claudius Marcellus 
went to take the two legions of the city at Cales, 
whither they had been commanded to repair, in order 
to march them into the camp, called, the Claudian 
camp, from his name. Appius Claudius ordered T. 
Metilius Croto, his Lieutenant, to put himfelf at the 
head of the old troops, and to carry them to Sicily. 

At hr It every body expected with impatience, that 
the Conful would appoint ah ahembly for the nomi¬ 
nation cf his collegue. But many having obferved, 
that Marcellus had been removed as if with defign, 
for whom, that dignity was intended preferably to all 
others, as a reward of the glorious aCtions, which he 
had done during his Praetorfhip, a great murmur a- 
rofe in the Senate. There was reafon to fufpedt, that 
there was artifice in the conduct that had been ob¬ 
ferved in refpeCt to Marcellus. He was a Plebeian j 
as the Conful was alfo. It is probable enough, that 
the Patricians were fo ’ preventing both Confulfhips 
from being filled by Plebeians ; which had hitherto 
been without example. PI nvever this conjecture were, 
which the fecjuel will appear to verify, the Conful, 
whofe being a Plebeian himfelf, mnft exempt him 
from all fufpicion of having entered into this combi¬ 
nation, and who had it in his power to fruftrate it, re¬ 
plied to thofe who complained : “ Nothing has been 
“ done, Fathers, but for the good of the Common- 
“ wealth. It was proper, that Marcellus fliould go 
“ to Campania to change the armies there, and that 
“ the affembly fhould not be appointed till after he 
“ had executed his commiffion, and was returned to 
“ Rome; in order that you may have fuch a Con- 
“ ful, as the prefent conjunctures require, and you 
“ yourfelves approve.”- Accordingly, nothing mere 
was faid of aflemblics till the return of Marcellus. As 
foon as that happened, one was hc'Id, and he was 
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eledted Conful unanimoufiy, and immediately entered A - R - 537. 
upon office. But as a clap of thunder was heard that 
moment, and his eleftion was declared defective by 
the Augurs, he abdicated, and Fabius Maximus 
v/as fubftituted in his place, who was then Conful for 
the third time. 

This declaration of the Augurs upon the pretended 
defedt in the election of a fecond Plebeian Conful, 
may with reafon be fufpedted. A great many years 
will pafs before this firft example of two Plebeian 
Confuls will be followed by a fecond. 

Ti. Sempronius Gracchus. 

Fabius Maximus, III. 

The Confuls made a new distribution of the troops 
different from the former plan. Fabius had for him 
the army, which M. Junius had. commanded during 
his Didtatorfhip : and his collegue Sempronius twenty- 
five thoufand allies, to which were added the fiaves, 
who had voluntarily engaged to carry arms to the 
number of eight thoufand. The Fraetor Valerius had 
the legions, which were returned from Sicily. Mar- 
cellus, as Pro-conful, was left at the head of thofe, 
who were to cover Nola beyond Sueffula. The Prae¬ 
tors, to v/hofe lot Sicily and Sardinia had fallen, fet 
out for their provinces. 

Whilft this paffed, when Mago, Hannibal’s bro¬ 
ther, was upon the point of fetting out for Carthage, 
in order to carry to Italy twelve thoufand foot, fifteen 
hundred horfe, twenty elephants, and a thoufand 
talents of filver,(an hundred and fifty thoufand pounds) 
with a convoy of fixty galleys, news came that the 
Carthaginians had been defeated in Spain, and that 
all the ftates of that province were gone over to the 
Romans. This news made Carthage change the de- 
fign of fending Mago to Italy ; becaufe fupplies feem- 
ed more neceflary in Spain. At the fame time alfo 
another event happened, which made them ftill more 
unmindful of Hannibal: this was an occafion that of- 
M m 4 fered 
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A. R-537-fered of recovering Sardinia. They were informed, 
Ant.^c. u t j iat t j ie R omans had but few troops in that ifland ; 

Liv'. xxiii. that they had fent a new Prretor, of no experience, in 

3 2, the room of Auius Cornelius, who had long govern¬ 
ed the province, and who knew it perfedtly well. 
That beiides, the Sardinians were weary of the Roman 
government, which the year before had treated them 
with exceeding rigour, in obliging them to furnifh 
money and corn beyond their power. That they want¬ 
ed only a leader to revolt.” Thefe complaints were 
carried to Carthage by deputies, who fecretly fent 
thither the principal perfons of the nation, and efpe- 
cially Hampficoras, the moft conliderable of them all 
by his credit and riches. The news.from Spain and 
Sardinia, which came at the fame time, having excited 
both hope and fear, they fent Mago to Spain with his 
fhips and troops, and chofe Afdrubal, firnamed the 
Bald, for the expedition of Sardinia, with forces very 
near equal to thofe commanded by Mago. Hannibal 
in the mean time, who on his fide had the moft pref- 
fing occaiion for aid, and who faw his forces decreafe 
every day, muft have been in great uneafinefs and per¬ 
plexity. » 

The Roman Confuls, on their fide, had no fooner 
finifhed the affairs which kept them in the city, than 
they prepared to fet out for the army. Sempronius 
ordered the troops he was to command to repair to 
Sinuefla by a day affigned them. Ck Fabius alfo fet 
put, in order to put himfelf at the head of his army, 
after having commanded the inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try, according to the permifiion he had obtained for 
that purpofe from the Senate, to carry all their grain 
into the fortified cities before the firft of June ; de¬ 
claring, that as to thofe, who fticuld not have obeyed, 
he would ravage their lands, fell their Haves by auc¬ 
tion, and burn their houfes. The very Praetors who 
had been created for the adminiftration of juftice, were 
not exempted from the functions of war. Valerius 
was fent into Apulia, to receive the army from Varro, 
and to make it go to Sicily under the command of' 

, fome 
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fome Lieutenant-general j whilft he put himfelf at the 5^7- 
head of the legions that returned from Sicily, .and ai L s< ' 
employed them for the defence of the fea-coafts be¬ 
tween Brundufium and Tarentum, with the afiiftance 
of a fleet of twenty-five fhips, of which the command 
was alfo given him. Fulvius, Praetor of the city, 
with a like number of fhips, was appointed to guard 
the coafts adjacent to Rome. Varro, who was conti¬ 
nued in command, but only in employments of little 
importance, and remote from the enemy, had orders 
to levy troops in the territory of Picenum, and to 
aft for the fafety of that country. T. Otacilius Craf- 
fus had no fooner confecrated the temple of Prudence, 
than he was fent into Sicily to command the fleet in 
the ports or upon the coafts of that ifland. 

All the Kings and nations had their eyes upon the Liv. xxiii. 
famous quarrel, that had armed the two moft power- 33 • 
ful people of the earth. Philip, King of Macedonia, 
interefted himfelf particularly, being a nearer neigh¬ 
bour than any of the reft to Italy, from which he was 
leparated only by the * Ionian fea. As Toon as he was 
informed, that Hannibal had palled the Alps, he was 
rejoiced to fee two fuch powerful Republicks at blows 
with each other: and as long as their ftrength feemed 
equal, he did not know for which of the two to wilh 
that victory might declare. But, when he was inform¬ 
ed, that Hannibal had defeated the Romans in three 
battles, which he had fought with them almoft upon 
the neck of each other, he was no longer in fufpence 
about determining for the fide of the viftor. Advices p 0 j y b. v. 
that he received foon after,'confirmed Him in that re-419. 
folution. Whilft he was prelent at the celebration of 
theNemtean games at Argos, a courier arrived from 
Macedonia, with the news, that the Romans had loft 
a great battle. This was evidently that of Canme. 

He imparted this only to Demetrius of Pharos, w'ho, 
as we have faid, had taken refuge with that Prince, 
sifter the Romans had reduced him to quit Illyricum, 

* Part of the Mediterranean, between Greece and Sicily. 

Demetrius 
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A. R. 537- Demetrius took the advantage of this occafion to ani- 
Ant. c. mate f or a war w ith the Romans, to which, faid 
he, the Gods themfelves feemed to invite him, to fa¬ 
vourable was the prefent conjuncture. He reprefented 
to him, that in the prefent condition of Rome, which 
had neither aid nor hope, he might, by joining his 
numerous forces with thofe of Hannibal, allure him- 
felf of the conqueft of Italy ; after which it would 
be eafy for him to make himfelf monarch of the.uni- 
verfe; a noble ambition, that became no one better 
than himfelf. 

A young King, fuccefsful till then in his under¬ 
takings, bold, enterprizing, and befides of a family 
that had always flattered themfelves with one day at¬ 
taining univerfal empire, could not but be inchanted 
with fuch difcourfe. He therefore from thenceforth 
meditated nothing but giving peace to Greece, where 
he was actually at war with the JEtolians, in order 
that he might turn his whole thoughts, and all his 
Anc. Hilt, forces, on the fide of Italy. We have given the de¬ 
tail of this negociation elfewhere, and have repeated, 
after Polybius, the wife reflections of a deputy from 
NaupaCtus, who reprefented both to Philip and the 
Greeks, of what importance it was to unite, if they de- 
fired not to be cruflied, either by the Romans or Car¬ 
thaginians, that is, by that of the two people, which 
Ihould be victorious in the war they were then making 
upon each other. But we mult not omit obferving 
here, that from that moment all Greece (and foon af¬ 
ter Afia) had their eyes fixed folely upon the Weft, at 
firft either upon Rome or Carthage, and afterwards 
upon Rome only, as if the States and Kings of the 
Eaft and South had from that time forefeen, that it 
was from the Weft they were to receive mailers. 

Philip, after having made peace, returned into Ma¬ 
cedonia, where Demetrius continued his warm folli- 
citations, fpeaking of nothing but the grand projeCt, 
with which he had fo fuccefsfully began to infpire him. 
And the Prince’s thoughts turned upon nothing elfe 
night and day, fo that his, converfation, and even 

dreams. 
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dreams, were folely engr<?fied' by the war with the Ro-A. R- s37* 
mans. Polybius obferves, that it was not out of friend- 
Ihip for the King, that Demetrius was fo warm and 
tenacious in giving him this advice, but out of hatred 
for the Roman Commonwealth, and becaufe there 
was no other means for him to re-in£tate himlelf in 
the ifland of Pharos. It is ufual for flatterers to cover 
their felf-interefted views under the mafk of warm 
and paflionate zeal •, as it is for Princes to abandon 
themfelves blindly to counfels, that flatter and gratify 
their pafiions. 

Philip, after the battle of Cannae, put what he had 
refolved the year before in execution, and fent Ambaf- 
fadors to Hannibal, to congratulate him upon his vic¬ 
tories, and to make an alliance with him. Thofe 
AmbaflTadors took great care to fhun the ports of 
Brundufium and Tarentum, knowing they were 
guarded by the fhips and troops of the Romans. They 
therefore landed near the temple of Juno at the * pro¬ 
montory, which gave the name of Lacinian to that 
Goddefs. From thence, crofling Apulia in their way 
to Capua, they fell diredtly into the middle of the Ro¬ 
man troops, that guarded the country, and were car¬ 
ried before the Praetor Valerius, who was then en¬ 
camped at Luceria. Xenophanes, chief of the em- 
bafiy, was not at all confounded. He told Valerius 
boldly, that he came from King Philip to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans. That he was 
charged with orders from his matter for the Confuls, 

Senate, and People of Rome, and that he defired to 
be conduced to them. Valerius, charmed with the 
advantageous offers of fo powerful a King, at a time 
when the Commonwealth was abandoned by its antient 
allies, received thefe AmbaflTadors from an enemy as 
friends and guefts. He gave them guides, whom he 
commanded to carry them the fafeft way, and very 
carefully to inform them which polls were occupied 
by the Romans, and which by the Carthaginians. 

# Lacinian promontory near Croto in Calabria. 

Xeno- 
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Xenophanes pafied through the midft of the Roman 
troops into Campania; and from thence with fhe firft 
opportunity of efcaping, repaired to Hannibal’s camp, 
and made an alliance with him in the name of Philip, 
of which the conditions were: “ That the King of 
Macedonia fhould come to Italy with as ftrong a fleet 
as he could fit out: (this was toppofed to be about 
tv/o hundred fliips) that he fhould ravage the coafts 
of Italy, and on his fide fhould make war with all his 
forces, both by fea and land. That when they fhould be 
reduced into tobjeCtion, Italy, with the city of Rome, 
and the whole fpoils, fhould remain to Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians. That they fhould afterwards go in 
conjunction into Greece, and make war upon fuch 
nations as Philip fhould direCt 5 and that all the coun¬ 
tries, as well on the continent, as the iflands that bor¬ 
der upon Macedonia, fhould be annexed to the domi¬ 
nions of that Prince.” 

Livy repeats only the little I have cited of this 
treaty. Polybius has preferved the whole, of which 
I think it incumbent on me not to deprive the reader. 
Thefe fragments, which fhew antient cuftoms, efpe- 
cially in a point of fuch importance as that of trea¬ 
ties, .mull feem valuable, and excite our curiofity. 

“ Treaty of alliance,, made by oath between Han- 
' “ nibal the General, Mago, Myrcal, Barmocar, and 
“ all the Senators of Carthage, then with him (Han- 
“ nibal) and all the Carthaginians, that ferve under 
“ him on the one fide •, and on the other between 
“ Xenophanes the Athenian, the fon of Cleomachus, 
tc fent to us as Ambaffador for King Philip, the fon 
“ of Demetrius, as well in his name as in the name 
“ of the Macedonians, and of the allies .of his 
“ crown. 

“ In the prefence of Jupiter, and Juno, and A- 
“ polio-, in the prefence of the tutelar divinity of the 
“ Carthaginians, and of Hercules, and of Iolaus ; in 
“ the prefence of Mars, of Triton, and Neptune; in 
“ the prefence of the Gods, that accompany our ex- 
“ pedition, and of the fun, and of the moon, and of 

“ die 
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" the earth; in the prefence of the rivers, of theA.R. 537 . 
“ fields, and of the waters ; in the prefence of all the A " i t ^ c * 
“ Gods, that Carthage acknowledges for its mafters 
“ in the prefence of all the Gods, that are the mafters 
“ of Macedonia, and of all the reft of Greece ; .in the 
<c prefence of all the Gods, that prefide at this Treaty: 

“ Hannibal the General, and all the Senators of Car- 
“ thage that are with him, and all the foldiers of his 
<c army, have faid : 

“ "With your good pleafure and ours, there {hall 
“ be a treaty of amity and alliance between you and 
tc us as friends, allies, and brothers, on condition, 

“ that King Philip and the Macedonians, and all 
“ the allies they have amongft the other Greeks, fhall 
“ preferve and defend the Carthaginian Lords, and 
“ Hannibal their General, and the foldiers under his 
“ command, and the governors of the provinces de- 
“ pendant upon Carthage, and the inhabitants of 
“ Utica, and all the cities and nations in fubjeftion 
“ to the Carthaginians, and all the foldiers and allies, 

« and both the cities and nations, which have joined 
“ us in Italy, Gaul, Liguria, and whofoever, in that 
“ region, fhall enter into amity and alliance with us. 

“ In like manner the Carthaginian armies, and the 
“ inhabitants of Utica, and all the cities and nations 
“ in fubjeftion to Carthage, and the foldiers and al- 
“ lies, and all the cities and nations, with which we 
“ have amity and alliance in Italy, in Gaul, in Li- 
“ guria, and with which we may contraft amity and 
“ alliance in this region, fhall preferve and defend 
“ King Philip, and the Macedonians, and all their 
“ allies amongft the other Greeks. We do not feek 
“ to furprize each other, v/e lay no fnaires for each 
“ other. We, the Macedonians, declare ourfelves 
“ from our hearts with affeftion, without fraud, with- 
“ out defign of deceiving, enemies to all thofe who 
“ fhall be fuch to the Carthaginians, except the ci- 
“ ties, ports, and Kings, with whom we are engaged - 
“ by treaties' of peace and alliance. And we, the 
“ Carthaginians, alfo declare ourfelves enemies to all 

“ thofe 
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• “ thofe, who fhall be fuch to King Philip, except 
“ the Kings, cities, and nations, with whom we are 
“ engaged by treaties of peace and alliance.' You, 
“ the Macedonians, fhall enter into the war which we 
“ have with the Romans, till it fhall pleafe the Gods 
“ to give good fuccefs to our arms and yours. You 
“ fhall afiift us with all that fhall be neceffary, accord- 
“ ing as fhall be agreed in that refipedt. If the Gods 
“ do not give us the viftory in the war againft the Ro- 
“ mans and their allies, and we fhould treat of peace 
“ with them, we fhall treat of it irt fuch a manner, 
“ that you may be included in the treaty, and on 
“ conditions that they fhall not be allowed to declare 
“ war againft you ; that they fhall not be matters of 
“ the Corcyreans, nor of the Apollionates, nor of 
“ the Epidamniums, nor of Pharos, nor ofDimallum, 
“ nor of the Parthini, nor of Atintania •, and that 
“ they fhall reftore to Demetrius of Pharos his rela- 
“ tions whom they detain in their dominions. If the 
“ Romans declare war againft you, or againft us, we 
“ then will afllft each other according to the neceffity 
« of the occafion. We will aft in the fame manner, 
« in cafe any other fhall make war againft us, except 
“ in refpeft to the Kings, cities, and nations, to 
“ whom we fhall be friends and allies. If we fhall 
“ judge it proper to add any thing to, or retrench 
“ any thing from, this treaty, we will not do it without 
“ the confent of both parties.” 

This treaty is an authentick proof of the common 
opinion that prevailed amongft all nations, that the 
good and bad fuccefles of war, and in general all the 
events of life, depend abfolutely upon the Divinity, 
and that there is a Providence, that regulates and dif- 
pofes all things. 

The words in the prefence, repeated fo often in fo 
few lines, fhews how much the Pagans themfelves 
were convinced that God is actually prefent in the ce¬ 
remony of making treaties, that he hears all the ar¬ 
ticles of them, and that he referves to himfelf the 
punifhment of thofe who dare to violate any of them. 
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and infult his facred name, that has been invoked to A. R. 557- 
them. A ”j U 5< C ‘ 

In what aftonilhment fhould we be, if our Ambaf- 
fadors fhould think fit to ufe in treaties the invocation 
of faints as often as the Pagans did that of their Gods, 
of whatever rank they were, for they had different 
kinds of them. 

Such were very near the conditions of the treaty 
made between Hannibal and the Ambafiadors of Phi¬ 
lip. Hannibal fent Gifgo, JBoftar, and Mago, with 
them to confirm the alliance with the King in perfon. 

They all repaired together to the fame temple of Juno 
Lacinia, where the iliip of the Macedonians was con¬ 
cealed in the road. They embarked there : and were 
out at fea, when they were perceived by the Roman 
flfips that guarded the coafts of Calabria. P. Valerius 
detached fome light vefifels, with orders to purfue the 
ftiip, that had been feen, and to bring it in. The 
Ambafiadors at firft did their utmoft to efcape. But 
feeing that their purfuers were upon the point of com¬ 
ing up with them, they furrendered themleives of 
their own accord to the Romans. When they were 
brought to Valerius, he afked them who they were, 
from whence they came, and whither they were go¬ 
ing. Xenophanes, whofe firft lie had fucceeded'To' 
well, replied at firft, “ that King Philip had lent him 
as Ambafiador to the Romans : but that it had been 
impoffible for him to crols Campania, which he had 
found full of the enemy’s troops.” The Carthaginian 
habits having made the Roman General fufpedt Han-, 
nibal’s Ambafiadors, he interrogated them, and their 
anfwer fully difcovered them. Having intimidated 
them by the terror of punilhment, he obliged them to 
deliver the letters to him which Hannibal had wrote 
to Philip, and the treaty which had been concluded 
between that Prince and the Carthaginians. When 
Valerius was informed of all that he defired to know, 
he judged, that the beft he could do was, as foon as . 
pofiible, to fend the prifoners he had taken, and all 
the perfons in their train, to the Senate at Rome, or 

to 
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A.R. sr/* to the Confuls wherefoever they fnould be. For this 
A 2i5. C * p^rpofe he chofe five of the lighteft gallies, which he 
made fet out under the command of L. Valerius An- 
tias, to whom he gave orders to feparate the deputies, 
by putting them in different fhips, fo that they might 
have no communication with any body, nor even with 
one another. 

When we unite all the misfortunes, that happened 
to the Romans in the courfe of one and the fame year, 
in one point of view: fifty thoufand men killed at 
Cannae with the flower of their Generals and Senators; 
foon after another army entirely deftroyed with the 
Conful in Gaul; the almoft general defeftion of the 
allies-, the orders Tent to Afdrubal to march with his 
whole army to Italy, and to Mago, another of Hanni¬ 
bal’s brothers, to carry thither twelve thoufand foot, 
fifteen hundred ho.rfe, and twenty' elephants: add to 
this the new treaty of Philip upon the point of fending 
a fleet of two hundred fail againft them, and to attack 
them with all his forces by fea and land : I repeat it^ 
when we unite all thefe circumftances, which might, 
and even, morally fpeaking, muft have concurred to¬ 
gether, fo wifely were the meafures concerted, does 
hot the ruin of Rome feem abfolutely inevitable, and 
can 1 we believe but that her end is juft at hand ? 
But, if this befo, what becomes of the clear and evi¬ 
dent predidtion of her future greatnefs laid down in 
the Scriptures ? Is it difficult for the Almighty to 
dilpel all thefe dangers, and to make them entirely 
vanifh ? And this is what happens. The moment 
Afdrubal is upon the point of fetting out, a battle 
judicioufly fought and gained by the Scipios, flops 
him fhort. The news of this blow carried i.to Car¬ 
thage, prevents Mago’s voyage. The taking of Phi¬ 
lip’s Ambaffadors difconcerts all the defigns of that 
new enemy. We ffiall fee, that Rome, in the midft 
of all thefe ftorms, retains a tranquillity and con- 
ftancy, that have fomething prodigious in them. But 
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On the report made by Mammilla, that was re- a. R. 5-17. 
turned from his government of Sardinia, of the ftate 
of that province, of the ficknefs of ChMucius his Liv. xxiii. 
fuccefior, of the difpofition of the inhabitants to a 3+> 
general revolt, and of the rumour of an approaching 
irruption of the Carthaginians, the Senators ordered 

Fulvius Flaccus to levy five thoufand foot, and 
four hundred horfe, and to make that legion fet out 
immediately for Sardinia, under fuch a General as he 
fliould think fit to chufe, to command it and the 
other troops already in the province, till Mucius’s 
health fhould be re-eftablifhed. This commiffion was 
given to T. Manlius Torquatus, who had been twice 
Conful and Cenfor, and had fubjeded the Sardinians 
in his Hrft Coniulfhip. Almoft at the fame time, the 
fleet which the Carthaginians fent under the command 
of Afdrubal the Bald, having met with a dreadful 
ftorm, was driven on fhore at the iflands Baleares. Ail 
the crews had fuffered exceedingly, and the bodies of 
the fhips had been fo violently fhattered, that they 
were obliged to draw them on fliore, and to employ 
a very conflderable length of time in refitting them. 

To return to Italy, as the battle of Cannae had Liv. xkh;. 
much reduced the ftrength of the Romans, and the 35— 3 ?* 
voluptuoufnefs of Capua had foftened the courage of 
the Carthaginians, the war was carried on no longer 
with the fame vigour. The Campanians undertook 
to fubjed the people of Cumae to their yoke. They 
at firft employed follicitations, to induce them to 
quit the party of the Romans. But not being able 
to fucceed by that method, they had recourfe to ftra- 
tagem, in order to furprize them. They invited the 
Senate of Cumae to a facrifice, which was to be made 
in the little city of Hama, where the Senate was to 
be prefent. The people of Cumae fulpeded fome 
treachery ; however, they did not fail to accept the of¬ 
fer, with the view of making the Campanians fall 
into their own fnare. They immediately gave advice 
of what pafled to Sempronius, who at that time in- 
camped near I.iternum, and caufed him to be told, 

Vol. III. * N n that 
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A. R. 537. that not only the Senate, but the people and array of 
Ant. c. c a p U a 3 would be at the facrilice. The Conlul or- 
2 ' 5 ' dered them to'remove all their eirefts out of the coun¬ 
try into the city, and to keep themfelves fhut up 
within the walls. As to him, the-evening before the 
•facrifice, he began his march to approach Curate, 
which was but three miles from Hama. The Cam¬ 
panians were already afiembled there in great num¬ 
bers. The ceremony was to laft three days. It be¬ 
gan in the evening, and ended before midnight. Sern- 
pronius believed this the time for attacking the Cam¬ 
panians. Accordingly he fet out about two.hours 
before the fettrng of the fun, and arriving at Hama, 
in great iilence about midnight, he entered at once 
through all the gates of the camp of the Campani¬ 
ans, which he found much neglected, as happens with 
people, who, after having eat and drank plentifully, 
are very lleepy. Moft of them were killed, fome in 
their beds, where "they were in a manner buried in 
fleep ;' and the reft as they returned unarmed from 
the' facrifice. The Campanians loft above two thou- 
fand men in this nocturnal flaughter, with their chief 
Marius Alfius. Thirty-four colours were taken. 
Sempronius did not loft an hundred foldiers, and re¬ 
mained mafter of the camp. 

After having plundered it, he retired haftily to 
Curate, apprehending'that Hannibal, who was in- 
camped upon the mountain, Tifata above Capua, 
might come to attack him. Accordingly, on the 
firft rumour of this furprize, he fet out, and marched 
with abundance of expedition towards Hama, per- 
fuading hirnfelf, that he fnould find the Romans ftill 
there, and that an army compofed chiefly of raw fol¬ 
diers, and even fiaves, blinded by their fuccefs, 
would amufe themfelves with taking the fpoils of the 
enemy, and with gathering the plunder. But, what¬ 
ever diligence he had ufed, he found no enemies at 
Hama, where he faw only the traces of the defeat of 
his allies, and the earth ftrewed with their dead bo¬ 
dies. ‘ ' 
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The next day he befieged Sempronius in Cumse; A.R.537. 
nor did this enterprize fucceed better. The befieged 
defended themfelves with intrepid valour. Seeing 
one of Hannibal’s towers placed againft the walls, 
they let it on fire, by means of abundance of torches, 

•which they threw into it a.ll at once. This fire put 
the enemy into confufion. The Romans immediately 
Rallied through two of the gates of the.city .at once, 
and repulfcd the Carthaginians as far as their camp 
with fiuch vigour, that Hannibal, and not the Conful, 
feemed that day to be befieged. About thirteen hun¬ 
dred Carthaginians were killed in this adtion ; and 
fifty-nine were taken alive. Sempronius did not ftay 
till the enemy had recovered themfelves from their 
confternation, to found the retreat-, and draw off his 
troops into the city. The next day, Hannibal flatter¬ 
ing himfelf, that the Conful, fiulbed with the advan¬ 
tage he had gained, would offer him battle in form, 
drew up his army between the camp and the city. 

But when he law, that' the-enemy contented them¬ 
felves with defending their walls as ulual, without ha¬ 
zarding any thing rafhly, he returned into his camp 
of Tifata with the mortification and confufion of 
having milled his aim. 

The Conful Sempronius was a General of experi¬ 
ence, vigilant, and attentive to every thing, and 
fihewed no lefs prudence than adtivity arid valour. 

When the deputies of Cuime applied to him, they 
found him, as I have faid, at Liternum. As he had 
no enemy adtually upon his hands, he there made his 
troops frequently perform exercifes, in order that the 
new foldiers, moft of whom were Haves, that had 
lifted voluntarily, were taught to follow their colours, 
and know their ranks in battle. His principal care 
was to keep up a good underftanding amcntft them. 

For this reafon, to prevent quarrels*- “ he ordered 
his Lieutenant and the Tribunes exprefs.ly/to forbid 
the foldiers to reproach any one with his former con¬ 
dition ; and that all of them, old foldiers and new, 
freemen and flaves, fhould confent to be treated in 
N n 2 the 
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A. R. 537-the fame manner. He reprefented to them, that they 
a “j‘ 5< c * ought to think * all thofe, to whom the Common-- 
wealth had confided her arms and enfigns, were fuffi- 
ciently honourable. That the fame reafon, which 
had obliged them to a< 5 t in this manner, required, 
that they ffiould fupport what they had done.” The 
foldiers were no lefs careful to conform to thefe wife 
admonitions, than the officers to give them ; and fo 
great a concord was foon feen to take place in this 
army, that the condition from which each was taken 
to be made a foldier, was in a manner entirely forgot. 

At the fame time, that Sempronius Gracchus made 
Hannibal raife the fiege of Cumae, another Sempro¬ 
nius, firnamed Longus, gained -a battle in Lucania 
againfl: Hanno, in which he killed him two thoufand 
riien, with the lofs of only'three hundred, and took 
one and forty enfigns. M. Valerius the Prstor re¬ 
took three cities of the Hirpini, that had revolted 
from the Romans. 

Liv xxiii Whilft thefe things parted,, the five galleys, that 

38.‘ 'carried to Rome the Ambaffadors of Philip, and 
thofe of Hannibal, that had been taken prifoners, af¬ 
ter having coarted almoft all Italy from the Adriatic 
gulf to the Tufcan fea, parted almoft cppofite to Cu¬ 
mae. Sempronius, who did not know whether thofe 
lhips belonged to the Commonwealth or to the enemy, 
detached fome of his fleet after them, to know who 
they were. From the queftions and anfwers, that 
parted on both fides, Valerius, who commanded the 
five gallies, learnt that one of the Confuls was at Cu¬ 
mae. He immediately entered the port of that city, 
and delivered the prifoners in his cuftody to Sempro¬ 
nius, with Hannibal’s letters to Philip. When the 
Conful had read them, he fealed them up again care¬ 
fully, and fent them by land to the Senate, ordering 
Valerius to continue his voyage by fea with his pri¬ 
foners. The letters and prifoners arrived at Rome 

* Omnes fatis honeftos generofque ducerent, quibus arma fua fig- 
naque Populus Romanus eommififet, Liv. 
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almoft at the fame time. When the affair had been A. R. 537. 
enquired into, and the Ambafiadors, that were pri- 
foners, interrogated, their anfwers agreeing with what 
was contained in the letters, the Senators were in ex¬ 
treme anxiety to find, that at ,a time when t.hey.were 
fcarce able to make head againft Hannibal,.-they were 
upon the point of having fo formidable an .enemy as 
Philip upon their hands. But, far from buffering 
themfelves to be. difcourage'd by fear, .they immedi¬ 
ately deliberated upon.the,means for carrying the war 
firft into Macedonia, in order .to prevent that Prince 
from attacking then)'in.Italy." Where do we find the 
like refolution and greatnefs of foul ? 

After having imprifoned the. Ambafiadors, and fold 
thofe of their train by auction, they decreed, that five 
and twenty new gallies fhould be fitted out, to join 
the twenty-five commanded by P. Valerius Flaccus, 

When they were in a condition to put to fea, they 
took with them the five that had brought the prisoners, 
and all together, to the number of thirty, fet fail from 
Oftia for Tarentum. P. Valerius had orders to em¬ 
bark the troops, which had formerly ferved under 
Varro, and which were then under the command of 
the Lieutenant General Apuftius in Tarentum ; and 
with this fleet, compofed of fifty fhips, not only to 
defend the coafts of Italy, but alfo to enquire into 
the motions, that might be made on the fide of Mace¬ 
donia. He had orders alfo, in cafe Philip fhould feem 
to adt in conformity to what the treaty and letters, 
found upon his Ambafiadors, declared, and to the 
anfwers they had given, to give advice of it to M. Va¬ 
lerius, in order that the latter, leaving the command 
of his army to L. Apuftius, might take the fleet at 
Tarentum to carry it immediately to Macedonia, and 
keep Philip in his own dominions. The money which 
had been fent to Appius Claudius in.Sicily to pay 
what had been borrowed of King Hiero, was appro¬ 
priated to the fubfiftence of the fleet, and of the troops' 
employed in the war of Macedonia. L. Apuftius 
cauled it to be carried to Tarentum. Hiero alfo fur- 
N n 3 niftied 
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A. R. 537. niflied two hundred thoufand bufhels of wheat, and an 
hundred thoufand of barley. 

Whilft the Romans were employed in thefe prepa¬ 
rations, the Macedonian fhips, which had been taken 
and fent to Rome with the five of the Romans, found 
means to efcape, and returned into Macedonia. Phi¬ 
lip was thereby informed, that the Ambaffadofs had 
been feized with the letters they were to bring to him. 
But not having any knowledge of the treaty, which 
his Ambaffadors had made with Hannibal, no'r of the 
anfwer thofe of Hannibal were to deliver him, he dif- 
patched a fecond Embaffy with the fame orders and 
the fame powers. Thefe fecond Ambaffadors wefe 
more fortunate than the firfl. But the campaign end¬ 
ed before the King of Macedonia could undertake any 
thing; fo important for Rome was the taking of one 
fhip, and the Ambaffadors it carried, in deferring a 
war for an whole year, that might, in the prefent con¬ 
juncture, have become fatal to her. 

Fabius, after having expiated the prodigies, that 
difturbed the public tranquility, palled the Vultur- 
nus, and having joined his Collegue, they aCted iri 
concert in the neighbourhood of Capua. Fabius 
retook fome cities by force which had declared for 
Hannibal. 

As toNola, things there were in the fame fitUatioil 
as the year before. The Senate adhered firmly to 
the Romans, and the People were for Hannibal. The 
latter carried on the plot for delivering up the city, 
after having maffacred the principal citizens. But, 
to prevent the fuccefs of it, Fabius marched and oc¬ 
cupied the poll of Marcellus beyond Sueffula between 
Capua and Hannibal’s army, which was hear Tifata i 
and he fent Marcellus to Nola with the troops lie com¬ 
manded, for the prefervation of that city. 

Liv. xxiii. . Jr, Sardinia, T. Manlius revived the vigor of the 

*°> 4 l> Roman arms, which had drooped exceedingly fince 
the. illnefs of Mucius. Manlius placed his fleet 
in fafety in the port of Carales (now Cagliari •,) and 
having made the Crews take arms, he joined thefe 

with 
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with the troops he had received from the Prsetor j A - R - 537 
and formed of the whole an army of twenty thoufand A ”^ C ‘. 
foot,- and twelve hundred horfe. He was very fuc- 
cefsful againft the natives of the country, which would 
have terminated the war of Sardinia, if Afdrubai the 
Bald, with the Carthaginian Fleet, which the ftorm 
had driven upon the Hands Baleares, had not arrived 
very opportunely to encourage the People, who were 
upon the point of fubmitting again to the Romans. 

Manlius had no fooner received advice of the arrival 
of the Carthaginian fleet, than he returned to Carales : 
which made it eafy for Hampficoras the General of 
the Sardinians to join Afdrubai. The latter, having 
landed his troops, and fent back his fhips to Carthage, 
fet out with Hampficoras, who knew the country, 
to plunder the lands of the Roman allies. He would 
have advanced to Carales, if Manlius had not marched 
to meet him, with his army, and had not put a flop to 
the ravages which he was making in the country. 

The two armies incamped at no great diftance from 
each other: which at firfl; occafloned frequent flcir- 
miflres, wherein both fides had the advantage alter¬ 
nately. They at length came to a general battle, 
which continued four hours. The Sardinians fought 
with little vigour, as ufual ; and the Carthaginians kept 
the vidtory in fufpe'nce during that time. They at lafb 
gave way, when they faw the army of the Sardinians 
routed, and the earth covered with the bodies of the 
flain. Manlius, having made the wing that had de : 
feated the Sardinians, advance, furrounded them" at 
the time they turned their backs. It-was then a daugh¬ 
ter, rather than a battle. Twelve thoufand remained 
upon the field, as well Carthaginians, as Sardinians. 

About three thoufand fix hundred were taken, with 
twenty enfigns. ’ - , , * 

What made this battle the more glorious and memo-, 
rable was, that Afdrubai liimfelf, who commanded 
the enemy, was taken prifoher with M.igqand Hanno, 
two perfons of the firfl: quality of Carthage, Mago 
was of the Barcinian family, and a near relation of 
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A.R. 537. Hannibal. Hanno was the author of the revolt of the 
Ant. c. Sardinians, and confequently of the war which had 
enfued. The Sardinian Generals alfo made this vic¬ 
tory of the Romans the more glorious by their dif- 
grace. For Hioftus, the fon of Hampficoras, was 
killed in the battle; and Hampficoras, who had 
efcaped by flight with a fmall number of horfe, had 
po fooner heard of his fon’s death, which compleated 
his misfortunes, than he killed himfelf. 

Cornus, the capital city of the diftriCt where the 
battle was fought, ferved for a retreat to the reft. 
But Manlius having invefted it with his victorious 
army, made himfelf mailer of it in fome days. By 
the example of Cornus, the other cities, which had 
joined Hampficoras, and the Carthaginians, fent him 
hoftages, and fui rendered to him. After having ex¬ 
acted money and provifions from each of them, ac¬ 
cording to their power, he retired to Carales with his 
army. He there made his foldiers embark on board 
the fhips, which he had left in the port, and returned 
to Rome. Having informed rthe Senate of the reduc¬ 
tion of Sardinia, he delivered the money he had brought 
away to the Queftors or Treafurers, the provifions 
that remained to the iEdiles, and the prifoners to the 
Pnetor Fulvius. , . <• 

At the fame time T. Otacilius, having failed from 
Lilybaeum into Africa with his- fleet, ravaged the 
country of the Carthaginiansj. and fromuthence, fleer¬ 
ing his courfe toward? >iSardinia, whither it; was faid 
Afdrubal was lately ;gone from the iflands Baleares 
he met his fleet returning to Africa ; and after a 
flight battle,,'-’.took feven fhips, u with the foldiers 
and mariners on board, Fear difperfed the reft, like 
aftorm. j .,7 „;-•>*!: 1 -voq-i vou, 1 ). 

Bomilcar was. more fuccefsful. nHe landed at Lo- 
cris with a recruitj of.ifbnr ilhoufanck foldiers, and 
forty elephants,, .and,'.withFall forts:,of provifions, 
which he brought t from Carthage fdiFthe army of 
Hannibal. .1, r'Seim-o ueri I modi n ml ,, - . ' 

, i.-'im'. id t'i'jU )/j il.v) .-id io ? L" 1. 
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- Marcellus,- who had been fent to Nola by the Con-A. Jt. 537; 
ful Fabius, did not remain idle there. He made In- c ‘ 
curfions into the countries of the Hirpini and Samnites Liv. xxiii. 
of Caudium; and put all to fire and fwOrd in fuch a' 4z » 
manner, that he made thofe people call to mind the 
ravages they had fuffered in theirwars with the Ro¬ 
mans. In this extremity they fent deputies to Hanni¬ 
bal to implore his aid. ' r \ 

The chief of the EmbafTy, “ after having mention¬ 
ed the wars, which they had in former times fuftained 
during almoft an hundred years with the Romans, 
and boafted the ardor and fidelity of their attachment 
to’Hannibal, added,” “ We believed that we had 
“v nothing to fear from the anger of the Romans, as 
“ long as we fhould have fo powerful and fuccefsful a 
“ General as you for our proteftor and friend. And 
“ notwithftanding, whilft you are not only victorious 
“ and triumphant, but being prefent in perfon, can 
“• hear the cries and groans of our wives and children , l 
“ and fee the fires that confume our houfes, we have 
“ undergone all this fummer, and ftill actually fufFer 
“ fuch dreadful ravages, that it feems to be Marcel-' 

**r lus, and not Hannibal, that gained the battle of 
“ Cannae. We in former times withftood Confuls 
“ and Dictators with numerous armies : but now we 
“ are the prey of an handful of foldiers, fcarcefuffi- 
“ cient to defend the city of Nola, where they are’in 
“ garrifon. If our youth, that now ferve in‘yoitr ar- 
“ my were in their country, they could defend it weflT 
“ againft thefe robbers, that ran to and fro in fm’aTl 
“/bodies with as much negligence and fecurity, as if 
“ ’ they were walking in, the fields about Rome. Send 1 
“ a fmall number of Numidians againft them}' which' • 

“ will fuffice to over-power them. You undoubtedly 
“ will not refufe your protection anddupport to thofe, 

“ whom you have not' thought 'unworthy' oE your' 

“ amity and alliance.” Hartnibabreplied'dbligjngly, 

“ That he would foon put it our of the power of the ■ 
Romans to hurt them. Then reminding them in cm/- 
phatical terms of his paft exploits, he aflured them. 
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A. R. 537. that as the battle of Thrafymenus had been more glo- 
Ant'c. rious than that of Trebia, and the victory of Cannae 
5 ' had afterwards eclipfed that of Thrafymenus; fo, ere 
long, he would make that of Cannre be forgot by one 
Hill more bloody and more famous.” After having 
fpoke in this manner to them, he difmilTed them with 
great prefents. Accordingly, having left a fmall 
number of foldiers to guard the camp at Tifata, he 
marched with the reft of his army towards Nola, af- 
furing himfelf of an eafy victory, from what his allies 
had told him, concerning the weaknefs and negligence 
of Marcellus. 

Liv. xxiii. Hanno at the fame time quitted the country of the 

43—46. Bruttii, and repaired towards Nola with the foldiers 
and elephants, which Bomilcar had brought Hanni¬ 
bal, who was incamped not far from that city, hav-' 
ing examined every thing with abundance of care, 
perceived that his allies had only made falfe reports,' 
and told him things quite otherwife than they really 
were. For Marcellus aCted with great prudence, not 
coming out to plunder the country without a ftrong 
body of troops, and till he had lent fcouts to view 
the neighbouring places, and provided for a retreat 
in cafe of being attacked : and laftly, with the fame 
precautions, as if he had been to engage with Han¬ 
nibal himfelf. And or the prefent occafion, he kept 
his foldiers clofe within the city. 

Hannibal having attempted in vain to corrupt the 
fidelity of the Senators of Nola, drew up his troops 
round the place, with defign to attack it on all fides 
at once. Marcellus feeing him near the walls, made 
a vigorous falley, The Carthaginians were at firft 
put into diforder, and fome of them were killed. But 
they rallied, and the forces being become equal on 
both fides, they began to fight with great ardor and 
animofity. The action had been one of the moft 
memorable, if a- violent ftorm,- that came on fud- 
denly attended with heavy rains,-'had'hot obliged the 
combatants to feparate. ' About thirty Carthaginians 
were killed in this attack : -Marcellus-did not lofe one 

man. 
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man. The rain continued all night, and great part 
of the next morning. 

The third day Hannibal fent out part of his troops 
to forage. Marcellus immediately marched out with 
his army in order of battle, and Hannibal did not de¬ 
cline fighting. It was about a thouland paces be¬ 
tween his camp and the city. In this fpace, which 
was part of a great plain, that furrounded the city on 
all fides, they fought. Both armies raifed great cries 
at firft, which made thofe of the Carthaginian fora¬ 
gers that were not far off, rejoin their army foon after- 
the battle began. The inhabitants of Nola offered 
alio to join the Romans : but Marcellus, having 
praifed their zeal, ordered them to form a body of 
relerve, to afiift him in cafe of need, and in the mean 
time to content themfelves, with carrying off the 
wounded from the prefs, without fighting, unlefs he 
gave them the fignal. 

It was doubtful for which fide victory would declare. 
Both fides, animated by the fpeeches and example of 
their Generals, fought with the utmOft ardor. Mar¬ 
cellos reprefented to his troops* “ That if they added 
with any vigor, they would foon defeat troops they 
had already overcome three days before; that had 
very lately been driven from before Cum'as (by the 
Conful Sempronius) and that himfelf, though with 
other foldiers, had beaten and put to flight the pre¬ 
ceding year before Nola. That all the forces of the 
Carthaginians were not together, a great part of them 
being difperfed about the country to plunder. That 
thofe. who fought were foldiers of ho force and vi- 
gbur, enervated by the pleafures of Capua, where 
they had pafled the whole winter in all kinds of excefs 
andVlebauch. That they had Utterly loft that cou- 
fage and force, with which they had Overcome all the 
difficulties of paffing the Alps and Pyrenees. That 
they were only the remains of thofe firft Carthagini¬ 
ans : that they had fcarce retained fufficient vigor to 
fuftain the weight of their bodies and arms. That 

Capud 
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A-R.537-* Capua had been to the Carthaginians what Canute 

A »i' 5 C " was to the Romans. That it was there, that Han¬ 
nibal had loft the valour of his foldiers, the vigour of 
military difeipline, the glory he had acquired by his 
paft adiions, and all the hopes he had conceived for 
the time to come. 5 * 

Whilft Marcellus, to raife the courage of his peo¬ 
ple, depreciated the Carthaginians, Hannibal himfelf 
reproached them, in a much rougher manner.- “ I fee 
« here,” faid he, “ the fame colours, and the fame 
“ arms, as at Trebia, Thrafymenus, and Cannae: 
“ but I do not fee the fame foldiers. How ! can you 
“ fcarce fuftain the charge of a fingle legion, and a 
« fmall body of Latines, commanded by a Roman 
“ Lieutenant, you, whom two Confuls, and two con- 
“ fular armies, could not withftand ? This is the fe- 
“ cond time that Marcellus, with new raifed men 
« and the burghers of Nola, has come to attack us 
“ with impunity. What is become of that Cartha- 
“ ginian, who cut off the Conful Flaminius’s head, 
“ after having unhorfed him ? What is become of 
“ him, that killed L. Paulus after the battle of Can- 
“ nte ? Are your fwords blunted, are your arms be- 
“ numbed ? What! you ufed without difficulty to 
“ conquer armies much more numerous than your 
“ own ; now, when you have the advantage of num- 
“ ber, are you not able to withftand an handful of 
“ foldiers ? Brave only with your tongues, you brag 
“ that you would take Rome, if you were only led to 
“ its walls. The enterprize in queftion is much lefs 
“ difficult. The proof to which I this day put your 
“ courage and force, is to take Nola. This city is 
“ fituated in the midft of a plain, and has neither 
“ river, nor fea, to defend it. Carry it by ftorm j 
“ and when you are enriched with the plunder of fa 
“'opulent a place, I’ll lead you, or Pll follow you, 
“ wherefoever you pleafe.”. 

* Capuam Annibali Cannas fuifTe. Ibi virtutem bdlicam, ibi mi- 
litarem difciplinam, ibi prseteriti \temporis famam, ibi fpem futuram 
extinftam. Liv. 

Neither 
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Neither reproaches, nor praifes, could infpire them A - R - s \7 
with courage. They gave way on all fides, and as A ^‘ s .°" 
the natural bravery of the Romans increafed every 
moment, as well from the exhortations &nd praifes of 
their General, as the applaufes given them by the 
people of Nola from the walls, the Carthaginians 
openly fled, and retired full of terror into their camp. 

The vittorious Romans immediately prepared to at¬ 
tack them in it. But Marcellus made them draw off 
into the city, where they were received with exceed- 
ing joy and great acclamations, even by the People, 
who till then had inclined to the fide of the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

The Romans killed this day more than five thou- 
fand of the enemy, took fix hundred prifoners, nine¬ 
teen colours, and two elephants, of which four were 
killed in the field of battle. Marcellus did not lofe 
a thoufand men. The next day there was a tacit truce, 
during which they buried their dead. Marcellus 
burnt the fpoils of the enemy in honour of Vulcan, 
to whom he had promifed to facrifice them. 

The third day after the battle, twelve hundred and' 
feventy-two of the Spanilh and Numidian horfe, ei¬ 
ther through difcontent for fome bad treatment they 
had received, or in hopes of ferving more to their ad¬ 
vantage under the-Romans, went over from Hanni¬ 
bal’s camp to- Marcellus. Nothing Of this kind had 
yet happened to Hannibal. For though his army 
was compofed of many barbarous nations, and all as 
different ih their manners as languages, he had how-' 
ever kept up a good underftanding and ftridt union 
between them. Thefe horfe ferved the Romans after¬ 
wards "with abundance of zeal and fidelity. When the 
war was over, each of them had fettlements and lands 
given them in their own countries, as a reward for’ 
their fervices. Hannibal, having fent back Hanno 
into the country of the Bruttii with the troops he 
brought from thence, went to winter in Apulia, and 
incamped in the neighbourhood of Arpi. 1! 
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A. R. 537. Fabius was no fooner informed, that Hannibal 
^aij. 0 ’ was iet cut f° r Apulia, than he caufe.d corn to be 
brought from Nola and Naples into his camp at Suef- 
fula; and having fortified it, he left a fufficient nurm 
ber of troops in it to guard it during the winter. As 
to himfelf, h.e went towards Capua, and put the whole 
country to fire and fword. The inhabitants, who did 
, not much rely upon their forces, quitted their walls 
however, but did not remove far from them, and 
polled themfelves near the city in a well fortified camp. 
They had a body of fix thoufand bad infantry. Their 
cavalry was better, for which reafon they made ufe of 
it to harrafs the enemy. 

Liv. xxiii. • Jubellius Taurea held the firft rank amongft the 

46, 47- moll diftinguifhed by their birth and bravery in the 
Capuan Cavalry ; fo that, when he ferved in the Rod¬ 
man armies, only the Roman, Claudius Afellus, was 
capable of being compared with him. . He fpurred his 
horfe towards the' Roman fquadrons •, and having long 
fought Afellus with his eyes, as he faw they were difi- 
poled to hear hum, he aflced aloud where Claudius 
Afellus was ? why after fo many dilputes in words 
about their .bravery, did he not come in arms to de¬ 
cide the quarrel ? “ Why does not he ihew himfelf,” 
•laid the proud Companian, “ either to give me the 
“ glory of overcoming him, or to acquire a glorious 
“ vidory himlelf ?” Claudius having been informed 
of this defiance, delayed anfwering, only till he had 
got the General’s permifiion to accept it. He then 
armed immediately, and advancing out of the gates of 
the camp, called Taurea by his name, and told him 
he was ready to fight him where he pleafed. 

The Romans had already quitted their camp in a 
throng to fee this combat •, and on the fide of the 
Campanians, not only their intrenchments, but the 
walls of the city were covered with ip eclat ors : the 
two champions then, after having exchanged fome 
words of defiance, fell upon each other lance in hand. 
But, as they were in the plain, and could manage 
their, horfes as they would, they avoided each other’s 
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ftrokes, and the combat continued a great while with- a.r. S17 . 
out any wounds on either fide. The Campanian then Allt -" c - 
laid, “ This will be a combat of horfes, and not of 2,5 ‘ 

“ men, unlefs we go down into this holiow narrow 
“ way •, there, as we fnall not have room to feparate, 

“ we may come to ciofe fight.” • He had fcarce faid 
this but Claudius fpurred his horfe into that way. But 
Jubellius, braver in words than aftions, * “ See, (faid 
“ he) the Afs in the ditch,” a proverb then ufed ; and 
immediately retired and difappeared. Claudius re¬ 
turned into the plain, and after having rode round 
feveral turns without finding his enemy, he reproach¬ 
ed Jubellius with cowardice as victor, and went back 
into the camp in the midft of the applaufes of the 
whole Roman army.. 

Both fides remained quiet; and the Confi.il even 
removed his camp farther off, in order to give the Cam¬ 
panians time to fow, and committed no wafte.upon 
their lands, till the corn was fufiiciently grown for 
forage. He then caufed it to be cut, and carried 
into his camp at Suefiula, which he put into a con¬ 
dition to ferve the troops for winter-quarters. 

He ordered the Prc-conful Marceilus to keep only 
as many foldiers at Nola, as were neceifary to guard 
the place, and to fend the reft to Rome,-in order that 
they might not be a burthen either to the allies or the 
Commonwealth. 

Sempronius, having led his legions from Cumre to 
Luceria in Apulia, fent the Pnetor M. Valerius from 
thence with the army he had at Luceria, and gave him 
orders to defend the coaft of Sallentum, to provide all 
things, and to take all the meafures neceifary for be¬ 
ing well upon his guard againft Philip King of Mace¬ 
donia. 

Towards the end of the campaign, letters .arrived L\v. xxiii. 
from the two Scipios, in which they gave an account"- 3, 

* This is not entirely the fenfe of the Latin. The ufual fenfeof 
this proverb is not eafy to be 'applied here. Taurea, by the word 
Cantherium, which comes from xxvMi\i&, afs, alludes to the Roman’s 
fir-name, Afellus. 
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^Aut 5 ^'of the good iuccefs of their arms in Spain •, but they 
ii S *. ‘ added, that the armies, both by fea and land, -were in 
want of money, cloaths, and provifions. That if 
there was no money in the public treafury, they would 
find fome means to raife it among the Spaniards :ibut 
that it was abfolutely neceffary to fend -them the reft 
from Rome, without which they muft not rely, that 
it was poffible to preferve either the army, or the pro¬ 
vince. After thefe letters had been read, every body 
agreed both in refpeft to the reality of the wants, and 
the neceffity of providing for them : but at the fame 
time they reflected on the number of troops both by 
fea and land they were to keep up, and the new fleet 
it would foon be neceffary to fit out, if they were 
obliged to make war with Philip. “ That Sicily and 
Sardinia, which paid tribute before the war, fcarce 
fupplied enough to fupport the armies that defended 
them. That indeed the taxes laid, on the Roman 
citizens and the allies of Italy, had hitherto fupplied 
extraordinary expences : but that the number of thofe 
upon whom this money was railed, was exceedingly 
diminifhed by the lofs of the great armies, that had 
t been defeated at Thrafymenus and. Cannae ; and that 
if, the fmall number, that had furvived thofe defeats, 
fhould be overburthened, it would be entirely crufh- 
ing and deftroying them in a different manner. That 
therefore, unlefs the Commonwealth could find rg- 
jburces in the generofity of thofe who fhould volun¬ 
tarily lend it, it was not in a condition to fubfift by 
the fums actually in its coffers. That the Praetor Ful- 
vius fhould affemble the People, * make known.to 
them, the wants of the State, and exhort fuch of them 
.as had acquired riches in the enterprizes they had fhar,- 
ed in, to affiil the Commonwealth with what they had 
gained, not by facrificing to it what they fhould fo 
advance, but by giving it time to repay the fums, and 
to take upon them to fupply the army in Spain with 

* Ipdicandas populo publicas. neceflitates, cqhortandofque, qui re- 
cferfipturis auxiflent patrimonial ut reipiiblicse, ex qua creviflent, 
tempus commodarent. Liv. 
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the things it had occafion for, upon condition of be-A. R. 557. 
ing reimburfed firft of all, as foon as money fhould A ” I t ‘ c * 
come into the public treafury." 

The Prsetor made thefe remonftrances in the full Liv. xxiii, 
affembly, and fet the day, when he would make the+ 9 * 
agreement with fuch as would undertake to fupply the 
armies and fleet in Spain with cloaths, proviflons, and 
the other things they wanted. When the day arrived, 
nineteen citizens came in three companies, who, in 
order to their undertaking this, demanded two condi¬ 
tions : the firft was, to be exempt from ferving in the 
troops as long as this contrail fliould iubfift ; the fe- 
cond, that the Commonwealth fhould charge itfelf with 
all the lofles which their fhips fhould iuftain either 
from ftorms or the enemy. Both being granted, they 
accepted the conditions. Thus the money of private 
perfons fupplied all the occafions of the publick. Such 
were the manners of thefe happy times. * The fame 
lpirit of generofity and love for their country, equally 
animated all orders of the State, and infpired the whole 
people with a lively and ardent zeal for the fafety and 
glory of the Commonwealth. 

The contrailors, at leaft in the beginning, fhewect " 
no lefs exailnefs and fidelity in fupplying all that was 
neceffary, than they had courage and confidence in 
taking it upon them ; and the troops were cloathed 
and fubfifted, as well as they could have been in times 
when the' coffers of the Commonwealth were full. 

When thefe convoys arrived, Afdrubal, Mago, and Ibi<1 
Amilcar the fon of Bomilcar, were befleging the city 
Illiturgis, which had declared for the Romans. The 
Scipios paffed through the midft of thefe three camps 
with great efforts, and a great flaughter of thofe who 
endeavoured to oppofe them : and after having thrown 
into the city of their allies fuch proviflons as tjtey want¬ 
ed, and exhorted them to defend their walls with the 
fame courage they had feen the Romans fight for their 

* Hi mores, eaque caritas patriae per omnes ordines velut tenore 
nno pertinebat. Liv, 
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. r. 5^7.. fervice, they marched to force Afdrubal’s camp, which 
• Ant - c - was the moil ccnfiderable of the three. The two other 
5 Carthaginian Generals, feeing all atftake here, march¬ 
ed immediately to his aid with their two armies. Ac¬ 
cordingly all having quitted their camps, there wer# 
fixty thoufand combatants againft the Romans, who. 
were only fixteen thoufand men. However, the vic¬ 
tory was fo little doubtful, that the Romans killed 
more of the enemy, than they had foldiers in their 
army, took three thoufand prifoners, with fifty-nine 
enfigns. Befides this, five elephants were killed, and 
the conquerors made themfelves mailers of the threes 
camps. 

The Carthaginians being obliged to abandon Illitur- 
eis, went to reduce Intibili, after having recruited 
their armies'with the fubjecls of the province, who 
were always ready to lilt, provided there was any 
thing to be got in war ; befides which the country at 
that time abounded with young men. On this.pcca- 
fion there vras -another battle with the fame fucccls as 
the former. The Carthaginians loft thirteen thoiifand 
men in the adtion •, and above. two thoufand were 
taken, with forty-two enfigns, and nine elephants. 
At this time almoft all the States of Spain went over 
to the Romans; and this year much greater adtion? 
pahed in that province, than in Italy. 

, As foonas Hanno returned from Campania into the 

V. 1 ’ country of the Bruttii, with the advice and alTiftance 

of the natives, he endeavoured to bring over the 
Grecian cities that continued to adhere to the Romans., 
The Bruttii, who had flattered themfelves with the 
hopes of plundering Locri and Rhegium, not fatisfied 
with being difappoi.nted, went with their own forces to 
!!>hI. 2, > b e fi e g e Croton, intending to carry that city, and to 
make themfelves mailers of it in their own name,. 
Croton had formerly been a powerful city : but fince 
the wars of Pyrrhus, it was much fallen from its am 
tient opulence. Six miles from the place was the 
«W!. celebrated temple of Juno Lacinia, more famous than 
the city itfelf, and for which all the people had an 
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extreme veneration. Amongft abundance of other j 
riches, there was in it a pillar of mafly gold. Thefe 
riches, as well as thofe of the city, were a great allure¬ 
ment to the Bruttii •, and the difeord between the in¬ 
habitants gave them hopes that their enterprize would 
be fuccefsful. At Croton, as in almoft all the other 
cities of Italy, the Senate continued faithful to the 
Romans, and the multitude was inclined to make 
an alliance with the Carthaginians. The People hav¬ 
ing delivered up the town to the Bruttii, the principal 
perfons of Croton retired into the citadel, which was 
very ftrong. The Bruttii, concluding that they could 
not take it by force, had recourfe to Hanno, who 
prevailed upon the befieged to confent to be tranfport- 
ed to Locri. 

The Romans and Carthaginians, who were then in 
Apulia, did not continue quiet, even during the win¬ 
ter. The Conful Sempronius was incamped at Luce- 
ria, and Hannibal not far from Arpi. According as 
either fide found occafion, lkirmifhes palled frequently 
enough, in effeft of which the Romans became more 
warlike every day, and at the fame time more prudent, 
in avoiding all ambufeades that might be laid for 
them. 
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